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Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, in rising to move 
that the House go into Committee of Ways and 
Means to consider of the Supply to be granted to 
Her Majesty, I desire to ask the indulgence of the 
members present for a very short time while I 


make a very brief, I hope a plain and pertinent | 


statement with respect to the finances of the coun- 
try, the operations of the past and present years, 


so far as the present year has gone, and some esti- | 
It may | 


mates with respect to the succeeding year. 


be stated that in two particulars Canada has not | 


in the past years we have under review been so 
fortunate as we could have desired her to have 
been. The harvest, which gave good promise in 
the opening of the last year, did not fulfil the pros- 
pects which were formed with respect to it, and 
was, therefore, not so abundant as could have been 


year, so that the total net results for the country 
at large was not so unfortunate as might have been 
thought at first. For the present year, although 
we cannot, of course, tell what may happen as the 
months develop, the prospects, especially in Mani- 
toba and the North-West and in certain parts of the 
older Provinces, are fair ; a largely increased area, 
especially in our western country, has been placed 
under crop, and at the present time the prospects 
there are of the brightest. With reference to the 
foreign trade for the year 1889-90, I may say that 
the aggregate trade was some $14,000,000 in excess 
of its preceding year and marked one of the best 
years in the history of Confederation, being some 


$65,000,000 in excess of the trade in 1878-79, 
the last year of the Administration which preceded 


wished, and not so abundant as we have had in | 


some former years. The lumber interest of the 
country finds itself handicapped to a certain extent 
in the British markets, chiefly by the overcrowd- 
ing and overstocking of that market, and to a cer- 
tain extent as well in the South American markets, 
owing to the general disturbances which have taken 
place in some of those countries which were large 


the present Government. The exports for the 
past year under review were $7,500,000 more than 
they were in the year 1888-89 and some $25,000,000 


‘in advance of the exports for the year 1878-79. 
|There was a gratifying increase of* the trade 


| between Canada and Great 


customers for certain classes of lumber, as a result of | 


financial mismanagement and internal revolution and 
commotion. Outside of these two points in which we 
hoped that Canada would have had a more prosper- 
ous year than she has had, I think there is nothing to 


abba: us from congratulating ourselves in this | 


ouse and in the country upon the general state 
and condition of our trade, our industries and our 
products. Our harvests, although, as I have said, 
not very abundant, were, taking the country all 
round, of a fair average, and the prices received 


for our agricultural products were probably a con- | 
siderable amount higher than in the preceding | 


Britain of $7,000,000 
over and above the year 1888-89, and our trade 
increased to a greater or lesser degree with France, 
Germany, Portugal, Italy, Holland, Belgium, 
China, Japan and Switzerland. There was a 
decrease of about $1,000,000 in our trade with the 
United States of America, a slight decrease in our 
trade with Spain, and somewhat larger with New- 
foundland and with South America and the West 
India Islands. The decrease in trade with some 
of these countries was because of reasons which I 
have previously stated, and I may say as well in 
this connection that, carrying out the promise of 
the preceding year, the current year which we 
have now completed will show a gratifying in- 
crease of exports over the very large increase 
of the previous year. Our home trade, taking 


our country through, so far as it appears to 
one looking with a broad glance at it, is, on 
the whole, in sound condition. Some branches 
of our industries are flourishing, while others are 
not so fortunate in that respect. But taking it all 
in all, I think it is an opinion which will be borne 
out by financial men, that the trade condition 
of the country is a sound one if it is not 
a very flourishing one. Our inter-provincial trade, 
which year by year has been becoming more and 
more a factor and an incident of our development, 
has its steady increase, and although we have not 
at hand an unerring means of denoting by statis- 
tical records what the exact increase in volume of 
this trade is, yet from certain large indications that 
we get we are assured that it is a constantly in- 
creasing factor, and that it carries with it all that 
increased energy and life and prosperity which 
comes from such a field of activity. Aided by 
our railways; trunk lines which have been built 
and which are now in the best of running condition, 
and smaller and more circumscribed lines, but in 
their way not less important railways, which 
develop certain local centres and pour out upon the 
trunk lines their contributions to commerce, both 
of these conjoined are, year by year, under prudent 
and skilful management in the main, accessory to 
the development of the trade of the country in this 
respect. Last year has seen an increase, too, in the 
mining activity of Canada. The Government, by 
its regulations put in last year’s tariff providing that 
mining machinery of a class and kind not made 
here should be admitted free of duty for three 
years, has aided in that activity. The iron 
bounty is having its results, and in some parts 
of our country there will be this year large 
accessions to the productive power of Canada in that 
respect by capital which is at present being invested 
in that industry. Thevisitof the British Association 
of Miners and Engineers, which was paid incident- 
ally to this country in connection with their annual 
meeting, has been, I am assured, of great importance 
to the future development of our mineral wealth. 
The opinion of experts and the actual views in the 
country of men who were pre-eminently practical and 
scientific in this regard, is having its effect inmaking 
better known the large and important resources of 
the Dominion. I must not omit to mention the 
benefit arising from the labours of our own depart- 
ment, which is partially charged with that, nor 
ought I incidentally to omit referring to the good 
which has come from the Commission which was 
appointed by the Ontario Government, whoselabours 
were very thorough and the information given by 
which was very complete and of great importance. 
The immigration of the past year, although it has 
not been so large in volume as some of the preceding 
years, has been of a class which is thoroughly satis- 
factory, I think, tothiscountry. It comprisesa class 
of men who have responsibilities, who have money, 
who have experience more or less in actual farming, 
and who come into this country prepared to 
make their home and stay here, and with a 
skill and knowledge which is necessary for the 
development of the properties into which they 
come. I am sure that the recent visit of the 
Farmers’ Delegates, so thorough and general as it 
was, and which has been succeeded by one of the 
most practical and complete reports which I have 
ever had the pleasure of reading, will have the 
effect of awakening an increased interest in Great 


Britain and other countries of Europe, and will be 
followed by its fruits of an increased immigration 
of the class of settlers which we particularly desire 
to have in this country. Our moneyed institutions 
have, on the whole, stood well the trying crisis of 
the past year. Whilst in the United States of 
America bank after bank has fallen under, the 
stress and stringency of the money market, whilst 
in Great Britain and in London, the centre of the 
world’s money market, there has been great sus- 
pense and great trouble and great stringency ; our 
banks in this country have pursued the even tenor 
of their way ; a gratifying fact which is, I think, 
partly due to the good system of banking which 
we have in Canada, but which is, perhaps, chiefly 
due to the practical knowledge and prudent skill 
of the men who have our banking institutions in 
charge, and who take cognizance of the signs of 
the trade of the world as they appear from time 
to time and accommodate themselves in a skilful 
and prudent way to these necessities, and who 
also heed the warnings which are obtained 
in that way and so steer a prudent course. 
Our credit abroad stands as in preceding years ; 
and although the financial troubles which have 
occurred over the civilized world, and which have 
been especially felt in the money markets of 
Kurope, have had the effect of depreciating our 
securities, as the securities of all other countries 
and all other colonies have been for the time depre- 
ciated, and even the British consols themselves, 
yet our securities stand in comparison better than 
those of our sister colonies, and, taking all things 
into consideration, they hold their own in every 
respect. I think we can congratulate ourselves 
upon the buoyant nature of the revenue of the past 
financial year, a revenue the largest in the history 
of this country, a revenue which did not come from 
increased taxation as a result of changes and 
additions to the tariff, but which is an evidence of 
the power of the people to buy, and consequently 
marks to a certain extent their prosperity and the 
soundness of their financial condition. I think we 
may congratulate ourselves, too, upon the balance 
which has been kept between the revenues and ex- 
penditures of the country, as will be more apparent 
when I take up those matters in detail. Altogether, 
Mr. Speaker, to leave this branch, which may 
serve as an introduction to what is still 
more germane and pertinent to the question 
in hand, I think we may say that we have a 
happy, a united, a progressive, and a right-minded 
people, who are glad to live in this country and 
under Canadian institutions, who have a hopeful 
outlook with reference to the future, and who are 
full of progress and activity at present. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, if the House will allow me, I wish to 
deal for a moment with some more general trade 
interests. It is within the memory of the mem- 
bers of this House that some two or three years ago 
I had the pleasure of introducing resolutions which 
looked to the formation of lines of steamship com- 
munication towards the West Indies, towards 
Great Britain in the matter of a more rapid and 
better equipped Atlantic line, and towards Aus- 
tralia, China and Japan in respect to improved and 
regular steamship communications on the Pacitic 
Ocean. I am very glad to say, with reference to 
these lines, that two of them have been established, 
and at the present time, I believe, have been well 
established. Different lines of steamers to the 


. ee 


West Indies were started in part as an experi- 
ment, and with a desire, if possible, to open up 
trade by couriers of a regular and more speedy kind, 
with the islands of the Carribbean Sea and some 
of the coasts of South America; and although | 
difficulties have been met—very great difficulties, 
of which the House will know when we take 
up those particular subjects—I believe I may 
say to the House that these lines are 
now fairly well established, under conditions 
as good as we may hope to obtain at the pre- 
sent, and on a standing and a basis upon which 
they will be able to prove in the course of two or 
three years, I hope to the satisfaction of this House 
and the country, that there lie in those islands to 
the south of us possibilities of a large and remuner- 
ative commerce, as regards especially branches of 
trade which are complements of each other, and to 
which in neither country is there home competition, 
but only the competition from outside. With 
reference to the Pacific, | may state that the line 
of vessels which was subsidized by the British | 
Government, and in part by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, has‘at length been established ; and within 
the last two months the first of those well-built, 
finely-equipped and speedy vessels has been put 
upon the route, and passengers and mails have 
come from the far East across the Pacific Ocean, 
across our Canadian part of this continent and 
home to the old country in a space of time sur- 
prisingly short, which has elicited astonishment 
and comment of the most gratifying kind from the 
press and public men of Great Britain and the conti- 
nent of Europe. We have, as a Government, put 
forth every possible energy to have the fast Atlantic 
line established as well. The House is cognizant of 
the history of that line up to the past year. During 
last year we entered into a provisional contract 
with a company which had very great financial 
strength, and of which Mr. Bryce Douglas was the 
agent on this side of the sea. Mr. Douglas visited 
this country and personally inspected the Canadian 
Pacitic Railway and the ports upon the Pacific ; and 
I may state that he was very enthusiastic both with 
reference to the prospects of this country and the 
prospects of a remunerative trade being built up 
across the country and across the Atlantic, sufh- | 
cient to warrant the placing of vessels of the best 
style and equipment between our ports and the | 
ports of Great Britain. A provisional contract 
was entered into, and, if it had not been for two 
reasons, one of which, and not the least import- 
ant, was the disorganization which took place in 
the money markets at home, for reasons which are 
well known to hon. gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, but, more especially, the sudden and 
lamented death of Mr. Bryce Douglas himself, who 
was the soul and the inspiring genius of the com- 
pany, I think we would have been able to inform | 
this House that a hard and fast contract had been 
entered into fora line of steamsliips equal in style 
and equipment to the best that plies between the 
ports of Aye York and the ports of Great Britain 
and the continent; but the death of Mr. Douglas, 
especially, and the disorganized state of the money 
markets, has postponed this project, and the Gov- 
ernment has again to try its hand, with the aid of | 
the liberal donation which Parliament has placed | 
at its disposal, with the view of bringing about | 
what both sides of this House have declared by 
their votes and confidence they wish to see accom- | 


plished. Since last year the McKinley Bill, which 
was under discussion when this House was in 
session, and the main features of which were 
thoroughly settled before we separated, has gone 
into active operation. That Bill was looked upon 
with much apprehension and much hesitation by 
large interests in every part of this country. It 
threatened some of our trade interests; it certainly 
pointed to a displacement and a diversion of 
trade in several important particulars. Canada 
has had some months of experience of its opera- 
tion ; and, so far as I can see, upon a_ fair 
and just retrospect of the months that have 
passed, and the industries that have been affected, 
the industrial interests of Canada have stood the 
strain well, being far less harmed than was antici- 
pated when that Bill was under discussion and 
when it was about to be passed by the Congress of 
the United States. The people of Canada, whilst, 
in some respects, they deplored some features of 
that Bill, knew that, so far as the Governments of 
Canada had been converned, from 1867 up, no fault 
could be attached to them if there was not a better 
basis of trade relations between, the United States 
and this country than actually existed. They 
knew that when, in 1866, the old reciprocity treaty 
was abrogated, that abrogation took place, not at 
the desire of Canada, but at the express instance 
of the United States, and they knew that, from 
that time up to the present, time and again, Can- 
ada has made advances, in a fair and honourable 
spirit, for the resumption of the old or the inau- 
guration of new relations upon some fair and 
equitable basis. Looking back at the results which 
followed theabrogation of the old reciprocity treaty, 
the people of Canada, although they deplored some 
features_of the McKinley Bill, did not think, 
viewing their past circumstances, present con- 
dition; and future prospects, that they had rea- 
son to become discouraged or be less hopeful than 
before. Looking back to’ 1866, and knowing 
that there was then found sufficient trade energy 
and skilland purpose in this country to convert 
what was then supposed to have been a great evil 
into what actually turned out to be a real good, 
inasmuch as it put Canadians upon their own 
mettle and energy and made them carve out for 
themselves fresh and remunerative channels of 
trade and commerce, they felt that, though they 


| would fain have wished for better relations with 


the United States, they had ample resources, ample 
energy anda wide field about them; and setting 
to work, with that business energy and pluck 
which is characteristic of Canadians, they met the 
situation without grumbling or becoming despond- 
ent, and with a cheerful and hopeful facing of the 
future. Sir, that McKinley Bill had barely passed 


| when, at the instance of a large interest: in this 


country, I sent a skilful and practical man to 


Great Britain, who made a thorough investigation 


into one branch of trade which, it was supposed, 
would be seriously affected by the McKinley 
Bill, namely, the egg trade; and the investigations 
he made, and which have been sincé continued, 
by the High Commissioner, have resulted in a mass 
of information and a settled conviction, not only in 
this country but Great Britain as well, that for eggs 
and poultry there exists on that side a market of 
unlimited dimensions, in which home competition 
is at a minimum and the demand continually pro- 
gressing, and in which, when we have studied and 


oO 


thoroughly mastered, as can be easily done, its 
wants and idiosyneracies, we may find a continual 
and unlimited market for the articles we may choose 
to raise and export. Statistics show, beyond a 
doubt, that in the United States market, the 
demand for our surplus eggs was becoming every 
year sinaller, because of the home competition and 
the increase of the home supply. Statistics show, 
on the other hand, that in Great Britain the 
demand is constantly outrunning the supply, and 
that there is no probable time in the future when it 
will not be measurably greater than it is at present 
And what is true with reference to eggs is true, in 
part, with reference to poultry and live animals, 
end hay and other commodities. And I do not 
fear to assert and stake my reputation on the 
future turn of events, when I say it, that, just as 
that market which, for live stock, cheese and cer- 
tain other commodities, was a few years ago very 
limited and has since expanded, until to-day it 
gives to our trade millions of dollars and the 
certainty of remunerative prices, so it will, in regard 
to these other articles, follow the same line and be 
productive of equal profit to this country. I am 
sure that no man in this House could wish for any- 
thing else, and all must wish for this result. And I 
see no reason, from past experience, after studying 
the conditions of the trade, to warrant me in mak- 
ing my statement less strong than I have made it. 
With reference tothe West Indiatrade, some attempt 
has been made in past years to foster the Canadian 
trade with these islands. Steamship companies 
were subsidized with that end in view, and last 
year, under the authority of Council, I had the 
pleasure of visiting those islands and of having 
conferences with their Governments, and merchants 


and people, in order to find out for myself 
something more intimately of the condition 


and the prospects of trade between our: coun- 
try and those islands. And what did I find 
there? I found, in the first place, the people of 
the British West India Islands most fairly dis- 
posed towards this country. They greeted with 
pleasure the interest which had been evinced by 
my visit to them. They had only the warmest 
feelings for their brethren further to the north 
and, without exception, expressed themselves as 
heartly in favour of all possible extension of 
trade between those islands and Canada. Just 
about that time, the McKinley Bill came into 
operation, with its diverse effects upon the peo- 
ple of the West India Islands, and this measure 
gave them much to think about before they could 
accept the proposition I was authorized to make, of 
a differential treatment of the products required 
by the one country from the other. Owing to the 
passage of the McKinley Bill, very grave thought 
and very serious consideration had to be given by 
them at that particular juncture before they could 
accept our terms or declare themselves in any- 
way with reference to my _ proposition. Sir, 
the mistake Canada made was in not putting 
steamships upon that route 12 or 15 years ago. 
If we had done that, we would have opened the 
channels of trade between both countries previously 
to the opening of the steamship lines between the 
islands and the United States, and we would have 
had already a trade in large part established with 
all the advantages that come from it. But while 
we were lying idle, not doing our duty, steamship 
hnes regular and frequent had been sent from the 


ports of the United States, business channels 
had been opened, and business relations formed, and 
along these the lines of trade and interest ran 
until at present Canada has to introduce her wares 
in competition with an old and long-established 
business interest. But, Sir, I am convinced that, 
when careful thought has been given to this, and 
when the results of the McKinley tariff and the reci- 
procity clause in connection with it comes to be 
fully worked out, there is a great probability that 
the people of the West India Islands, who are so 
well disposed towards us and are so willing to trade 
with us in every possible way, will be willing, and 
not only willing but glad, to meet with us in order 
to arrange a mutually beneficial system of trade 
between their islands and this country. Sir, it may 
be—it ought not to be—but it may be a favourite 
pastime of some people to ridicule the idea of trade 
between Canada and the West India Islands. We 
ought not to do that. The West India Islands, in- 
habited, it is true, in large part by black people, 
have a large population which consumes very 
largely, and the aggregate trade of those islands 
to-day amounts to more than $75,000,000, nearly 
one-half of which consists of the import of articles 
which are specialties of Canada, so far as their pro- 
duction is concerned. They consume those articles 
which are our natural products and the products of 
our industries which, when they are introduced 
into the West India Islands will, I am convinced, 
find a ready reception there. That this is the fact 
is proved by the result of the last year’s work, and 
by the results which are just beginning to be ap- 
parent, of the exhibition which took place in 
Jamaica, where Canada made a most important 
and a most successful exhibit, where she disabused 
the minds of our island brethren of many preju- 
dices and wrong conceptions which they had had 
in regard to us, where she displayed her wares and 
her goods to the best advantage, and where she 
proved to them that a mutually advantageous trade 
could take place, and laid the foundation for that 
trade in actual sales, in many orders, and in pros- 
pective trade, which those who had their exhibits 
there informed me speaks well for future commerce 
between that country and ours. Then, we have 
had, during the past year, an answer from the 
United States of America, different from any 
answer which has been received from 1866 up to 
the present time. The papers have been laid on 
the Table of the House, or at least a part of them. 
They will form a subject of discussion later on. 
Suttce it for me to say at the present moment that 
on an invitation given by Mr. Secretary Blaine-— 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Hear, hear. 


Mr. FOSTER,—the delegates from Canada 
went to Washington for the purpose of having 
an informal conversation with Mr. Blaine, and 
talking over the possibilities of trade relations 
between their country and ours. They went there, 
andat the expressed desire of the United States, and, 
for their convenience and not for ours, the Presi- 
dent of the United States asked us to postpone that 
informal conference which was appointed at that 
time, and to meet on his own invitation in a 
formal conference to be held in Washington in the 
month of October next. That is the state of things 
as it exists. In response to the offers which have 
often been made through the British Ministers and 


otherwise, that is the first time when the United 


States Government have intimated that they are 
willing to sit down with us and canvass fairly and 
freely the basis of a trade arrangement. It is not 
my business at present, nor would it be prudent 
for me to lay down the lines or go into details as 
to what will be the policy of the Government, 
when this meeting takes places in October. But I 
may say this, that the Government holds itself 
ready, as the Liberal-Conservative Governments 
have always done, to meet the United States on a 
fair and equitable basis and with the sincere and 
earnest desire to remove all differences that exist 
and to give the greatest freedom of trade com- 
patible with the best interests of this coun- 
try in its relations with the United States of 
America. Certainly no Government of a self- 
governing and self-respecting country should be 
asked to do more. Further than this, we can state 
that while we are willing to make all the concessions 
that on these lines can fairly be made, we are not 
willing to go so far as to injuriously shut ourselves 
out from the trade which we have with Great Bri- 
tain and the other countries in the world, that we 
are not willing to forego, for a doubtful gain, the 
substantial advantages which we have enjoyed 
and expect to enjoy from our relations with the 
mother country, from which connection we have 
reaped so much in the past and from which we hope 
so much in the future. But, so far as is consistent 
with the best interests of this country and in the 
broadest commercial and national sense, having 
regard to our standing as a country forming a por- 
tion of the Empire, we are prepared to go as far as 
these considerations will allow us, and not one 
single step further. And the Government of the 
United States would not require more. The 
Government of no self-respecting country would 


_ask for more, but would honour that country which 


would maintain the position of self-respect which 
we inevitably must take. I do not despair that, 
when our conference takes place in October, if dis- 
turbing conditionsare notinjected which might bring 
about a defeat, it may be found possible for rela- 
tions to be formed which will place our intercourse 
with the United States on a more satisfactory foot- 
ing than it is to-day, So much with regard to 
these general matters. Passing to another point, I 
wish to take up the change which has been made in 
regard toour Dominion Savings Banks. Themembers 
of the House who have followed the constitution of 
these banks, and the regulations under which they 
have been conducted, know that the rate of 
interest and the amount of the deposit have been 
frequently changed. On December 24th, 1877, the 
limit was placed at $1,000. In 1880, the limit was 
$3,000. In 1886, it was made $1,000 ; and in 1887, 
the maximum was placed at $1,000, with a further 
limit of $300 a year as the maximum for a yearly 
deposit, and in 1889 the rate of interest was reduced 
to 34 p.c. Previous to making that Order in Coun- 
cil and subsequent to it, the balance which had 
heretofore existed upon the side of deposits, came 
to be changed, and from August, 1889, up to the 
present time, each month, almost without excep- 
tion, has seen a withdrawal from the savings banks 


of the country, larger than the deposits which | 
This is not wholly due to) 


were placed therein. 


the change in the rate of interest, inasmuch as the 
withdrawals commenced in excess of deposits some é 
months before the lower rate of interest came into | gentleman might as well state the amount of the 


operation. 


several causes which might be named, until we 
find that in the year 1889-90 there was a net re- 
duction of nearly $2,000,000. This reduction, 
however, does not show a loss in the gross 
deposits of the country, and consequently in the 
earnings of the country at large, but rather a trans- 
ference. As proof of the statement I make, I have 
here a table prepared as follows :— 


Deposits in Banks on 31st May. 


1889, 1890. 1891. 
In Post Office 3 ets, 3 ots. $ Cts, 
Savings Banks 22,132,854 19 21,357,554 67 | 21,130,429 26 
In Dominion 
Savings Banks 19,214,227 9& 18,498,290 34 17,114,889 84 
In Chartered 
Banks payable 
on demand... 55,165,595 67 51,440,101 67 56,522,473 82 
In Chartered 


Banks payable 
after notice or 
on a fixed day. 
City and Dis- 
trict Savings 
Bank and_La 
Caisse d’Eco- 


68,795,851 55 74,629,147 67 84,679,400 27 


10,728,563 45 10,778,164 86 10,994,546 49 
176,037,092 81 176,703,258 81 190,441,739 68 


From this it appears that the gross sum of the say- 
ings of the country and the deposits of the country 
in the different savings banks for 1889, amount to 
$176,000,000 ; in 1890, to $176,700,000 ; in 1891, to 
$190,500,000, thus showing that the total savings 
and deposits of the people of the country in 1891 
had increased about $14,000,000; so that what- 
ever withdrawal there was from the Government 
savings banks, is not at all to be taken as a sign of 
lessened earnings or of lessened savings of the 
country. Part of it has been due, since the 
Order in Council was passed, to the change which 
has taken place in the policy of the banks of the 
country, the Bank of Montreal, and by other 
banks, having introduced savings departments or 
branches, in which they take sums as low as one 
dollar, and have been paying interest at the rate of 
4 per cent. upon them, and this accounts in part for 
the withdrawal, I am sure, of some of the savings 
from our banks. However, in order to meet the 
withdrawals from the savings banks, and which is, 
in some respects, a redemption of debt, and in or- 
der to meet the redemption of debt which fell due 
from time to time instead of going upon the 
the market for loans, I have been, during the last 
year, obliged to have temporary loans negotiated 
by our agents with banks in London, in order to 
meet these withdrawals and these redemptions of 
debt. These loans are, as I have said, temporary ; 
they run for twelve and six months, to expire on the 
first of July in the present year, when arrangements 
will bemadeandare now nearly completed, | believe, 
for their being carried on for six or twelve months 
longer. This is necessitated from the fact that the 
state of the London money market, and the state 
of securities upon that market, make it an impru- 
dent thing for the Dominion of Canada, with a due 
regard to the high position that our credit has ob- 
tained, to go for any regular loans under present 
conditions. 

Sir RICHARD The 


hon, 


CARTWRIGHT. 


However, it has gone on, and for loan, and the rate of interest paid ? 


Mr. FOSTER. The amount of the loan is 
£400,000, on the 30th June, 1890; and £600,000 in 
December, 1890, one running for twelve and the 
other for six months, the rate of interest being, the 
first 4 per cent., and the second 4% per cent. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Is that all, or 
did you borrow any more? 

Mr. FOSTER. That is all we have borrowed. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Do you pro- 
pose to borrow more ? 


Mr. FOSTER. We may have to borrow a little 
more. It depends largely upon the withdrawals 
which we have to meet. Turning now to the year 
1889-90, the results may be tabulated as follows :— 


Estimates. Receipts. Difference. 
Customs.....- $24,000,000 $23,988,953 —$ 31,046 
IBERCISE eine ee 7,000,000 7,618,118 + 618,118 
Miscellaneous 8,200,000 8,292,853 + 92,853 


Totals.. . $39,200,000 $39,879,935 + $679,925 


From this it is seen that while there was a slight 
falling off from my estimate in Customs, there ‘was 
a large increase in both Excise and Miscellaneous, 
making the receipts in all nearly $700,000 in ex- 
cess of the estimated revenue. It is, however, 
only fair to say that the large increase in Excise 
was due to the fact that on the Ist July of 
the current year, the law respecting the keeping 
of spirit in tanks for ageing purposes, for two 
years, came into effect, and that a large with- 
drawal, contributing duties amounting to $400,000 or 
$500,000, was thereby thrown upon that year, 
instead of coming, as it otherwise would, into the 
current year. Compared with the revenue of 
1888-89, there has been an increase of $1,097,055, of 
which— 
Customs gives an in- 


CLOASCUOL nee tenet: & 242,170 or 1°02¢p.0. 
Wxcise gives an in- 
GreaseOlsvevsse sees WolsoiO men el Ooze 
Miscellaneous gives an 
increase of..:..+..... 123; D00 Mee me lero Lanne 
Totalsiernteascee seb 09 (0005 er O0 mae 


The following is a list of articles from which we 
received increased Customs duties in the year under 
review. None of them are very large, the largest 
item being that of wines and spirits, which was 
partly in anticipation and to a certain extent the 
result of the higher duties which were placed on 
these last year. 


Ale, beer and porter.....0..0.cececres vehi aod 
PAM AIST VAM ements eicttacsiie eisere tae eee 15,178 
Arrowroot, biscuit, &C....ce.cecees Seiten 22,359 
Graimuofvalkaadis se cies eesteeciroe cise AGO 71,098 
Comentintdemanee sate een thee ecmar 26,804 
Coalrandecokemccsaeewase ete ceiaw oa andes 96,486 
Copper, and manufactures of........... 7,997 
Drugs, dyes, chemicals, and medicines. . 25,955 
Embroideries, N.E.S..... sisatecrale seniors ; 4,639 
Fish, and products of..... ae tee BaOnoe ae 4,212 
Hroit and nutsadried)nesccumesneneccceee 12,776 
Bruits, ereeliweewecice Saceiswioeie se cahc were 12,598 
Gloves and mitts......... aherehelasine seeene es OTS 
Gold and silver, manufactures of........ 7,616 
Gunpowder and other explosives........ 10,486 
Gutta percha and India rubber, manu- 

CACLULES WOlnannccee ences as Releilncteres 29,716 


Lead, and manufactures of...........5.. $ 16,565 


Oils, coal and kerosene.........se-++-0s 23,486 
Oils p allPOther nents cleteieetrtccrielere Scaeeae se 26,008 
Paper, and manufactures of. ......+...5: 23,843 
PAINTS AMAACOLOUTSseieiieiieeser clase iaeecieet 2,878 
(PrOVaSlONS tensean elm aen ctr a eeieannetes 36,807 
Gail asetetosernberersie oinieiasetofacs srelaieveremionas enetom erate 7,149 
Son} devon amanccnmdomemeucds dice hetnteieebieres 19,836 
SDUrits An Gewinese acu vesueletlemertcmterl artes 179,410 
StOTE cite. noe a oe Ciclo te estore RICE Mire retin 17,019 
IMIOTSSSES: ee ca merneiieteiele penises trodoana coe ne 10,012 
Susar cand ya .watoccss taceeecseeeatans 8,787 
Seeds and roots......... Bhosoranscoacance 15,718 
"ROD siers ace sleleyerg emo etinie © Relate stern sie iats 5,030 
Tobacco, and manufactures of.........+- E 12,912 
Wesetablesicccscccs ccs coseiisis ceieseniots 21,337 
Wiatches::-nta. acre came. aie oe ean 10,315 
Wool, and manufactures of........ ..... 193,661 
WON 01 Nalsy eaeING eres Siete ch nis So a ood Or: 254,535 


In the undermentioned articles there has been a 
decrease in the duties collected as compared with 
1888-89 : 


Flour and meal of all kinds.............. oy 25.580 
Brickvand wiilesasactecniee cero eerie 6,215 
OATTIGE CS yecirach cen rebvdce ora teeere cee 29,384 
Cottons, manufactures of ............... 60,988 
HANG ys 2 000 Sark ciiecte Waterss ts (eits eiaceinecne 9,967 
Flax, hemp and jute, manufactures of. . 17,888 
Furs, and manufactures of.............. 11,693 
Glass, and manufactures of.............. 15,520 
ProneanO gree craic ere) Pig eaas e 35,218 
Leather, and manufactures of........... 93,700 
Musical’ mstrumentsiiesescsscs'iec aces rele 26,248 
Silke HmULAac cues Oiler cterssef- ta alelos'e == le 38,311 
Sugar of all kinds........ Orn arya 824,176 


I may mention that the largest article in the 
items of decrease is that of sugar of all kinds, which 
show a decrease of $824,176, showing that that 
year was not at all a normal year, the causes for 
which are variously explained. In Excise an in- 
crease has taken place in respect of every item upon 
which Excise duties are levied, as will be seen from 
the following table, in which it will be found that 
there was a large increase in Excise, explained, as 
I have stated; an increase not to avery large 
amount in malt, an increase in cigars, and a slight 
increase in tobaccos and snuffs. In Excise an in- 
crease has taken place in respect of every item 
upon which Excise duties are levied, as will be seen 
from the following :— 


: Duty Increase 
1888-89, 1889-90, accrued, over, 
Gals. Gals. 1889-90. 1888-89. 
Spirits 2,972,931 3,574,799 $4,617,643 $746,910 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Malt.. 51,111,429 54,974,013 557,021 39,597 
No. No. 
Cigars 92,579,570 98,802,951 593,710 40,008 
Lhs. Lbs. 
Tobacco 
and 
Snuff. 9,749,143 9,802,951 1,850,621 12,027 
Motalirisieutleeks eevee ee $7,618,995 $838,622 


On the whole, it cannot be said this shows a very 
great increase in the consumption of these liquors 
the country through, inasmuch as if you take the 
explanation I made with respect to Excise and the 


increase ofjpopulation, the increase per capitashows 
no very great increase over the preceding years, 
and stands at the present time far less than it did 
on the average in 1867. This will appear from the 
pollowing table :— 


Per Capata Consumption or Liquors anp Topacco. 
Spirits. Beer. Wine, Tobacco. 


Gals. Gals. Gals. Lbs. 

Average since 1867...... 1168 2°664 142 2°117 
do 1888-89........ 776 «=98°263 «°097-—s 2°153 

it TABOO i. cas 883 «8°860. °104 2°148 


The expenditure in 1889-90 IT estimated at $36,500, - 
000, the actual expenditure was $35,994,031 ; that 
is, the actual expenditure fell below the estimate 
$505,969. On the other hand, the expenditure of 
that year fell below the expenditure of the previous 
year $923,803. So that, with a saving in expendi- 
ture as regards the estimated amount, a saving in 
the total expenditure as compared with the preced- 
ing year and an excess of revenue over what was esti- 
mated, there is a gain which accounts for the large 
surplus over and above what I had anticipated. 
Increases took piace as compared with the expendi- 
tures of the previous year, as follows :— 


PeNbine Hons a sedawsen cass ves Woerestovas «+ $150,593 
Givi Government cwasccs ts eweteraas 27,183 
POorsintioneccc¥ ah vic eee keene a5 Hac 231,017 
Administration of Justice...... stance eisai . 23,978 
BREA PEEEOR cariviae eck c oepiaie dios Os acis es va) G0,408 
Superannuations...... Beare, Macnee san + Sale 22,331 
Ratiways and Canals. s.ceccccuesetstens sos 25,529 


And an increase of $309,603 in the services charge- 
able to Collection of Revenue. But, on the other 
hand, there were marked decreases in the follow 


ing :— 
Interest on Public Debt................... $492,090 
Charges of Management.................. 15,940 
Premium, Discount and Exchange........ 27,242 
LEE bis, kines gee oA 4a, a ey me 92,408 
CONG Sikri Ot Rie i Re, Altre naan 7,807 
BEA ee ce a cece ot poco at 36,538 
North-West Mounted Police.............. 76,608 
Ne CES EEC lle i eee Be Bi eee sy So 326,730 
ERI IRIOR SCS « oaie cand cutee domaine 7,939 
Ocean and River Service.................. 154,052 
Lighthouse and Coast Service.............- 45,664 
PASYUNE COBOL Aids acct ccs nerncvece taccnce 10,603 
SB ar So ii Gk as Anse e sve bh RES 26,702 
Subsidies to Provinces...............-0+8- 146,505 
MATAR NEIN AE AGC eds Che cd boa aS ee 237 ,964 


Taking, then, into consideration the fact that th® 
revenue gave more than I anticipated, that the 
actual expenditure fell below the receipts, Iam able 
to say to the House that on Consolidated Fund 
Account, after all the services for which appropri- 
ations have been made had been taken care of By the 
Government, there remains a surplus of $3,885,893 
over the ordinary receipts. That is not, however, 
to say. that we have the sum of $3,885,893 
actually in pocket. There are capital expenditures 
as follows :—Railways and Canals, $3,419,132 ; on 


Public Works, $495,421; Dominion Lands, $133,832; | 


North-West rebellion claims, $4,773, to which, if 


we add the railway subsidies, $1,678,196, and the | 


transfer of the Cobourg debentures, $44,496, we have 
a total —— expenditure of $5,776,301. 


So that, | 


Mr. Speaker, the account as a whole of expenditure | 1890 
and income stands in this way : That we took care | 1890-91, will give for this year a surplus of about 


of the ordinary expenses of the country out of the 
Consolidated Fund, that we laid up in the Sinking 
Fund against our debt and for the reduction of the 
debt, $1,887,237, and had a surplus of $3,885,893 
which we placed over against capital expenditure, 
and came out at the end with an increase of debt 
of only $3,170. It, therefore, appears that the 
statement I made in this House three years ago, 
and which met with severe ridicule from hon. 
gentlemen opposite, comes out very nearly verified. 
I stated that I thought by 1891 an equilibrium 
ought to be had betweeu expenditure and income, 
taking in capital expenditure as well as expenditure 
on Consolidated Fund account, and this has taken 
place with the trifling exception of $3,170, which is 
merely nominal. So that the net debt on 30th June, 
1890, is $237,533,211, or within a few dollars of the 
sum it was one year previous. Sir, it may not be 
amiss to lay before the House the course of the 
finances during the last three years. The expen- 
diture on Consolidated Fund in 1887-88 was 
$36,718,494; 1888-89, $36,917,834; 1889-90, 
$35,994,031. Therevenue was, 1887-88, $35,908,463 ; 
1888-89, $38,732,870; 1889-90, $39,879,925. The 
deficit in 1887-88 was $810,031, in 1888-89 the 


surplus was $1,865,035, in 1889-90 it was 
$3,885,893. The capital expenditure has kept 


almost the same for three years, being nearly an 
average of $5,500,000, the amounts being : 1887-88, 
$5,464,502 ; 1888-89, $5,267,035 ; 1889-90, $5,731,354. 
The net debt had increased, in 1887-88, $7,216,583 ; 
in 1888-89, $2,998,983, and in 1889-90, $3,170. The 
rate of interest on the gross debt was, in 1887-88, 
3°45 ; in 1888-89, 3°52; in 1889-90, 3°37, the low- 
est rate it has reached, with the exception of 
one year, since Confederation. The net rate of 
interest on debt was, in 1887-88, 3°12; in 1888-89, 
3°07 ; in 1889-90, 2°99, the lowest point it has 
reached since 1867. The average interest per 
capita on the net debt, which is the burden of the 
debt on the people as shown by the payment for 
interest, was, in 1887-88, 1°79 ; in 1888-89, 1°74 ; in 
1889-90, 1°65, or only 6 cents more per head than 
it Was in 1879, before the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way was begun to be built or the vast expenditure 
on canals nade. Coming now to the present year, 
which is pretty near completed, and about which, 
therefore, we have fairly certain data, I may state 
that the estimate for Customs made last year was 
$23,500,000, for Excise $7,000,000, and for Miscel- 
laneous $8,700,000, or a total of $39,200,000. Up 
to 20th June, 1891, the receipts amounted to 
$36,606,357, and if we receive the same revenue for 
the remaining ten days as we received last year, 
the total revenue will reach $38,858,701. So there 
will be a decrease from my estimate of somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of $800,000. The expenditure 
up to 20th June, 1891, was $30,249,329, and if we 
take the expenditure of last year as a measure for 
the expenditure for the remaining period of this 


year, which was $5,619,427, our total expenditure 


on that basis will be $35,868,757. But between 
20th June and 30th June of this year there 
are extraordinary expenses which were not met 
in the same period of time last year, the 
items for legislation, for the census, and one or 
two others. Therefore we must add $345,000, 
which will make the expenditure in all probability 
about the region of $36,000,000, so that the expen- 
diture for 1890-91, deducted from the income of 
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$2,100,000, which is again on the right side of the 
account. The capital expenditure for 1890-91 has 
been kept far below that of the preceding year. 
For Public Works we estimate altogether, with what 
we know has been actually spent, $500,000 ; Rail- 
ways and Canals, $2,300,000 ; Dominion Lands and 
Railway Subsidies, $1,400,000, making a total capi- 
tal expenditure in the neighbourhood of $4,200,000. 
Tf we take the Sinking Fund, $1,900,000, which again 
is laid up against our debt and is so much in reduc- 
tion of debt, and the surplus of $2,100,000, we will 
find thatas between that and the capital expenditure 
we will come out within $100,000 or $150,000 of 
being equal, whereas last year we came out within 
$3,071. This cannot be stated at present to a cer- 
tainty, but it will not exceed the sum I have named. 
As regards 1891-92 I cannot make any well-defined 
estimate. There may be certain changes in the 
tariff, if the good will of this House carries out the 
intention of the Government which will affect to a 
certain extent any estimate which could be made ; 
suffice it to say that the revenues for next year, upon 
what basis I can estimate for at the present time, 
will be in the neighbourhood of $87,500,000. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Will you give 
the details? 


Mr. FOSTER. The details I can scarcely give, 
but I think I will have a little more to say about 
that by-and-bye. So much, then, with reference to 
the condition of our finances. I now go to another 
and, may be, more interesting section of my subject. 
Last year the House will remember that we had a 
rather extended revision of the tariff. I am not 
one of those who believe that in a country like 
this, with a protective tariff which is based upon 
the condition of the industries which require pro- 
tection, and the condition of industries in other 
countries and of the labour markets of other coun- 
tries—I am not one of those who believe that 
there should be a cast-iron tariff for a stated period 
of years ; conditions change, and with them, if we 
are reasonable and prudent, we must change the 
conditions of our fiscal policy. Neither am I, on 
the other hand, one of those who believe that it is 
best for the general interest of the country that 
too frequent tariff revisions should be made. This 
year I have had pressed upon me, not a very large 
number I must say, but still a considerable number 


of changes in the tariff, some of which possess 
great merit, and if I were making a general 
revision of the tariff I should certainly recommend 
them for the consideration of the House ; but taking 
into account the fact that last year we hada rath 
extended tariff revision, that this is a eee 
session and is going to be a short anda hot one, 
and that we have commercial negotiations on foot 
between ourselves and the United States, I put. 
these three considerations together as a very good 
reason, which I think the House will approve of, 
for the decision that the Government has come to, 
to make no general revision of the tariff this year. 
There is, however, one article which appeals to 
every man’s palate and to most men’s pockets, and 
which has claimed the attention of the people 
of this country for the last few months more 
largely than perhaps any other; I refer to the 
article of sugar. Sugar has always been looked 
upon in Canada as a large producer of revenue, and 
it has always been made to pay its tribute into the 
public treasury. Sugar, in one respect, is one of 
the best articles possible for distributing the taxa- 
tion, the rich and the poor use it largely in pro- 
portion to their means, it is diffused through every 
section of the country and is used by every class 
of the people, and there is possibly no article upon 
which a part of the revenues of the country can be 
more equitably placed. For fear that some may 
have, as some have intimated to me, the idea that 
the Liberal-Conservative Government is the only 
Government which has put taxation upon sugar 
and levied large duties from it, I had a table pre- 
pared of the course of the sugar duties of the 
Dominion of Canada, since 1868, and I find that 
commencing in 1868 with a tax of 1 cent a pound, 
and 25 per cent, upon all over No. 9 Dutch 
standard, we have gone on consecutively raising the 
impost in 1878, 1879 and 1882—I think that was 
the last revision of the sugar duties, if I mistake 
not. Therefore a large proportion of the revenue 
of the country in all these periods from 1868 up to 
the present time has been obtained from the article 
of sugar. The course of the sugar industry has 
been a remarkable one in this country ; upon it two 
parties have had their policies clearly and sharply 
defined, and I have prepared the following table 
for insertion in the Official Debates of the House 
on this subject : 


SUGAR ENTERED FOR HOME CONSUMPTION IN CANADA DURING YEARS NAMED. 


| 
| ae | Rate | Cost per | Duty per | Percent.) Per 
Year ended June 30. | Quantity. Value. C Teter re || Mayae: || a aren | GR | i: 
¢ - | Duty Sugar. | Sugar. | Sugar. | neq 

| | 
| | | 
| Lbs. g s p. @ Cents Cents. | 
a Z 

1878 -| 109,463,915 6,186,226 2,595,074 41°95 5°65 D8 6 . O04 
1880 TRC Si opeeks | 116,847,050 3,904,287 2,026,692 51°93 BPSBy 4) ey 68 32 
1881 5 136,406,513 5,110,993 2,459,142 48°00 3°74 1°80 78 22 
82 135,329,697 4,846,066 2,999,761 47°50 3°59 1°70 88 12 
152,729,569 5,091,530 2,467,730 48°00 3°30 1°61 94 6 
| 173,742,477 5,509,429 2,609,509 47°36 S17 1°50 94 10 
200,011 O41 5,100,478 2,544,920 50°00 2°55 | 27a 95 5 
177,897 ,735 4,573,574 2,303,397 50°30 2550 IBAA | 94 6 
200,466,072 4,862,042 3,167,528 65°20 2°42 1°58 93 7 
201,839,821 5,154,143 3,483,334 61°50 2°55 1°70 92 8 
223,841 niwal 5,837,895 8,675,724 62°96 2°60 1°64 95 5 
174,045,720 5,186,158 2,851,547 Do 20 2°92 1°63 94 6 
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In 1878, under the regime and_ policy of hon. 
gentlemen opposite, this country imported and 
took for home consumption 109,000,000 pounds 
of sugar at a value of $6,186,000 paid to the 
outside producer, with a duty of $2,595,000, 
the rate of duty being 41 per cent. That 
sugar cost 5°65 cents per pound, the duty upon 
it was 2°37 cents per pound, and the extraor- 
dinary fact—not extraordinary, but remarkable 
fact which I wish noted is that of this sugar, only 
6 per cent. was raw while 94 per cent. was 
retined, and had been refined by the labour and 
the capital and within the confines of other coun- 
tries than our own. What I want to note in that 
is, the small consumption of sugar, the very large 
price paid to the outside world for it, the high cost 
per pound as payment to the outside world, the 
high duty per pound, and the almost total absence 
of the refining industry in this country. Well, 
Sir, in 1879, another policy was introduced ; that 
was the policy of refining the sugar in our own 
country. That year had its results, and, in 1880, 
118,800,000 pounds of sugar was taken for home 
consumption, costing $4,000,000 instead of $6,000, - 
000, with a cost per pound of 3°35 cents instead of 
5°65 cents, and a duty of 1°75 cents per pound in- 
stead of 2°37 cents, and with the other result, that 
the percentage of raw sugar imported rose from 6 to 
68, and the percentage of refined sugar fell from 94 
to 32. And so has gone on the history and progress 
of the sugar question until 1889, the last normal year, 
when, without disturbance of McKinley Bills, pros- 
pective or actual, the consumption of sugar in the 
Dominion of Canada reached the enormous amount 


of 223,841,171 pounds, more than twice the quantity | 


consumed in 1878, the cost of that quantity being 
$5,000,000 to us as regards the outside world, as 
against $6,000,000 in 1878 for less than half the 
amount—2°60 cents per pound being the cost and 


1°64 cents per pound the duty, whilst the amount | 


of sugar brought in raw, and refined in this coun- 
try, rose to 95 per cent., and the refined sugar 
brought into the country fell to 5 per cent. This 
table will be for the members on both vides of 
the House to see and to criticize. What I want to 
draw the attention of the House to is the fact of 
the decreased burdens represented in the reduced 
price we have paid for sugar to the outside world, 
in the cheaper sugar itself, in the lower duty per 


pound, inthe increased consumption, due, in part, to | 
greater cheapness, and to the growth of the industry | 
of refining in our own country, amounting at the) 


present time to 95 per cent. of all the sugar that 
we use in this country, and a further accompany- 


ing result, the enlarged trade with the native | 


sugar-growing and producing countries. So that, 
whereas in 1878 our sugar was bought, refined, 
entirely from Great Britain and the United States, 
almost none coming from the countries of pro- 
duction, now it is mostly all from countries of 
roduction, and an increased trade takes place 

tween ourselves and them as a consequence. 
Now, Sir, at this particular juncture of circum- 
stances, it becomes necessary for the Government 
to look over the whole question and to consider 
its policy with reference to this question of 
sugar. The amount which was consumed in 
1889, the last full year, was 223,841,171 pounds, 
from which a duty was collected of $3,675,724. If 
the Government yield to the demand for free sugar, 

has to face the reduction of the duties in a normal 


year of pretty near $3,675,000, because the most of 
that is upon raw sugar, very little being refined 
sugar. Taking the last three normal years, we will 
say roughly that the amount of the duty which has 
accrued, has been $3,500,000 per year, and it is a 
difficult question for a Government to face, consid- 
ering, on the one hand, its desire to give cheap 
sugar to the masses of the people, and on the other, 
the imperative necessity for maintaining a fair bal- 
ance between expenditure and revenue. But the 
Government has looked over this whole question, 
and on two conditions, it has come to the conclu- 
sion to sweep away, from the burden of the great 
mass of the people, with one stroke of the pen, $3,- 
500,000 of taxation ; and I venture to say, Sir, that 
never in the history of Canada, either before Con- 
federation or since Confederation, has any Goyern- 
ment come down to the House with such a large re- 
duction of taxes as is involved in this proposition. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Now let us 


hear your conditions. ~* 


Mr. FOSTER. The hon. gentleman asks for my 
conditions. I shall present them to the House in 
all kindness, and yet with all the emphasis pos- 
sible. They are two—first, that we shall assent to 
a greater economy in public expenditures. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. 


Mr. FOSTER. Iam glad to know that I have 
the assent of hon. members opposite to that pro- 
posal, and I know, and knew previous to this, that 
I would have the assent of hon. gentlemen on this 
side of the House; and I promise them and the 
| House that if this Government continues to super- 
| vise the expenditures—as we intend to do despite 
the different motions for adjournment which may, 
from time to time, be moved—we shall practise 
/this economy in no niggardly spirit, but we will, 
_while giving cheap and free sugar to the people, 
give them as much as the country ought reason- 
ably to ask for the public works and services and 
|improvements of the country. The other condi- 
tion is that there shall be compensating duties to a 
| certain extent 
| Some hon. MEMBERS. Oh, oh. 


| Mr. FOSTER. Hon. gentlemen must not say 
“oh” yet. You must not expect to have all the 
/sugar without having something bitter to mix 
with it. The compensating duty will not be to 
the full amount of the burden of taxation of which 
the country will be relieved ; for, while we propose 
| to take off $3,500,000, we propose to ask the House 
to allow us to put on $1,500,000, and the question 
is, where can that be put? It has been urged that 
we should put a duty on tea and coffee, and if we 
followed the example of hon. gentlemen opposite, 
an example which in the main is bad, and which in 
this instance I do not propose to follow, we would 
clap a duty of 2 and 3 cents a pound on coffee, and 
5 and 6 cents a pound upon tea, and thereby in- 
vade the poor man’s breakfast-table afresh. Instead 
of doing that, we propose to make the breakfast- 
table a freedom in reality—to keep the coffee free, 
to keep the tea free, and to give the sugar free as 
well; and we look to a different source for raising 
the $1,500,000, a source from which we think it 
can be raised most easily, with the least burden 
upon the great masses of the people, and we hope 
with the least dissatisfaction to the country at large. 
I propose to ask that the House consent to the im- 


Good ; hear, hear. 


| 


position of 1 cent per pound additionalon malt. Malt 
has, up to the present, with few exceptions, bornea 
duty of 1 cent per pound, and this addition will add, 
according to my calculation, 3 cents in cost to 
every gallon of beer; and I ask the brewers, the malt- 
sters, the wholesale sellers and retail sellers, and, if 
need be, the drinkers, to divide this 3 cents among 
them and make a cheerful and pleasant face over 
it. This, on the basis of last year’s consumption of 
malt, will give a revenue in the neighbourhood of 
$500,000. For fear there should be any jealousy in 
this matter, I propose to ask the distillers to con- 
sent to the imposition of a slight mecrease in the 
Excise duty upon distilled spirits, which will add 
but very little, 20 cents per gallon, to the cost of 
that article ; and if it is necessary, I, want to ask 
the distillers, and the wholesale sellers, and the 
retail traders, and the drinkers as well, to divide 
this equitably among them and make a pleasant 
face over the operation. That increase will give, 
upon the basis of last year’s output, about $600,- 
000 ; and then, that we may all have our luxuries 
put on an even basis, I ain going to ask the tobacco 
men to submit to 5 cents per pound upon to- 
bacco as an Excise duty, anda similar amount upon 
the import, which will figure up to $400,000. All 
these, added together, will give $1,500,000 ; and 
with the imposition of $1,500,000 taxes in these 
ways, which I think the great mass of the people 
will approve, when we take into account the large 
relief given to them, we propose to remit the 
sugar tax of $3,500,000. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Are the sugar 
duties to be absolutely and totally abolished 
without reserve ? 


Mr. FOSTER. The hon. gentleman must under- 
stand me to mean, as I have no doubt he does, 
shat when I have said that the duty upon raw sugars 
amounted to $38,500,000 and that it is remitted, 
it is the duty of course upon raw sugar which is 
remitted. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. 


Mr. FOSTER. Hon. gentlemen opposite would 
even violate the precious example of the United 
States, when all along they have been asking us to 
imitate their example and be guided by them in all 
our commercial policy. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. The hon. 
gentleman’s proposition, as I understand it, is to 


leave the duties on refined sugar as they are and 
free raw sugar. 


Hear, hear. 


Mr. FOSTER. The hon. gentleman must wait 
until I get through, when, I trust, all will be 
made plain. I hold in my hand a list of the 
resolutions which I propose to ask the House to 
go into committee upon after the hon. gentleman 
has replied, and I will briefly run over the recom- 
mendations which I propose to make to the com- 
mittee. A change will be made in the molasses 
duty, which at present is 14 cents per gallon. The 
change that will be made is that all molasses 
between certain degrees, 40 and 56, which 
takes in all fairly good and extra molasses, shall 
pay the duty they now pay of 1} cents per 
gallon, but when they test over 56 degrees, they 
become in reality of the consistency and value 
of sugar, and come in free, as does all raw sugar. 
When they test less than 40 degrees, they approach 


that perilously narrowed margin beyond which lies 
the mass of stuff which is sometimes imposed upon 
the people for molasses, but which is simply 
rubbish, with, coming down to certain degrees, 
scarcely a percentage of saccharine matter in it at 
all. I propose tbat the duty shall be 14 cents per 
gallon below 40 degrees, and one-quarter of 1 cent 
per degree additional as it grades below, in order to 
protect consumers from the stuff which is known 
as ‘‘ black strap ” or something worse, being mere 
washings, and doctored products, which no man 
ought to put in his mouth and think he is taking 
molasses. In addition to the foregoing rates, I 
propose to keep up what is in the present tariff, 
a specific duty in all cases of 24 cents per gallon, 
when not imported direct without transhipment. 
Upon all cane sugar and beet root sugar, and so 
on, not over No. 14 Dutch standard in colour,— 
that is, the raw sugar which comes in free—upon 
all that kind, when not imported direct without 
transhipment from the country of growth and pro- 
duction I propose to keep the same duty as at 
present—the same relative duty, I mean. There 
was charged on this before, 74 per cent. of the duty, 
and what I propose to put on now is 5 per cent. of 
the value, which is as near as can be equivalent 
to 74 per cent. of the duty. There is also a provision 
that in all the cases of cane sugar produced in the 
Kast Indies and exported therefrom wd Hong 
Kong, such rate of 5 per cent. ad valorem shall not 
be exacted, if the sugar is transhipped at Hong 
Kong. <A trade of large prospective growth is 
opening up between us and the East Indian sugar- 
producing countries by way of Hong Hong and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Steamship Line and 
railway lines, and for the benefit of the western 
coast especially and Canada as a whole, I propose 
that sugar so imported shall not be subject to the 
duty of 5 per cent. Now, then, my hon. friend 
will get his answer. The duties now upon raw 
sugar, which the refiner has to pay in order to 
make his better grades of sugar, it being so much 
per pound and so much per degree over 70 degrees, 
amounts to about 2 cents per pound on granulated. 
The amount of protection that the refiner has at 
present on refined sugar amounts to about 3 cents, 
so that there is a difference in the neighbourhood of 
1 cent between what he has to pay on his raw 
material required to make a pound of refined sugar 
and the pound of refined sugar that he competes 
with. All those sugars which come in under that 
head are to be not free, but to bear a duty of eight- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound. That is the duty upon 
refined sugars and upon all over No. 14 Dutch 
standard. Under the old tariff, glucose or grape 
sugar came under the general rate. As we have 
changed the tariff in regard to the rest, we have 
placed the duty on glucose or grape sugar at 1} 
cents per lb. Cut tobacco, which is now 40 cents 
and 123 per cent., is to be 45 cents and 124 per cent. 
Manufactured tobacco and snuff, which is now at 
30 cents and 124 per cent., is to be 35 cents and 124 
per cent. Ale, beer and porter, when imported in 
casks or otherwise than in bottles, which is now 
at 10 cents per gallon, becomes 13 cents per gallon ; 
and ale, beer and porter, when imported in bottles, 
which is now 18 cents per gallon, becomes 21 cents 
per gallon. That is, that what is added to the 
cost of malt liquors by the addition of a cent a 
pound on malt, is added to the imported articles 
in order to make the equivalent. 
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Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. You might 
state what the equivalent is ? 


Mr. FOSTER. 3 cents a gallon. The House 
will recollect that I have asked that 20 cents be 
added to the Excise duty. Last year I raised the 
duty on imported spirits and wines, while I made 
no change in the Excise duty, and it was argued by 
some hon. gentlemen that I had disturbed the 
proper proportion which should exist and that 
some addition should be made to the Excise duty as 
well. After looking over the whole question, I 
have come to the conclusion to restore pretty nearly 
the former equilibrium by adding 20 cents on Excise, 
while making a smaller increase on the imported 
article, so that the relative position of the two is 
brought back to nearly the position they previously 
occupied. 


‘Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Did you 
take account of that in estimating for the million 
and a half? 


Mr. FOSTER. Yes. In regard to the import 
duties, I do not look for much increase. The in- 
creased duty is small and it may have the effect of 
reducing the importation, and I have made no 
estimate for any particular increase in that branch. 
There is another article in which we have decided 
to make a change, and that is the article of salt, 
which is now at 10 cents and 15 cents per 100 lbs., 
and which we propose to reduce one-half, making 
it 5 cents and 74 cents. This we have been im- 
pelled to do because we considered that, owing to 
the protection which was given and certain com- 
binations which have been entered into, a monopoly 
has been created, and it isa wise and prudent thing 
for us to meet that state of things by reducing the 
duty one-half. It will also be observed that it is 
provided that these resolutions shall take effect on 
and after the 24th June, 1891 : 


“Provided, however, that nothing herein shall be con- 
strued as excepting any sugars now held to bein bond 
for refining purposes in any bonded premises connected 
with or occupied in whole or in.part by any sugar refinery, 
which may be found on examination of the stock in such 
premises to have been removed therefrom, from payment 
of the duty properly payable thereon under item No. 419 
in schedule A to the Act, chap. 33, Revised Statutes, 
which shall continue in force as regards such sugars, until 

roper entry thereof and payment of duty thereon has 
a made.” 

Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Does that cover sugar 


in bond in merchants’ bonded warehouses ? 


Mr. FOSTER. It covers all the sugar put in 
bond by the refiners, no matter where they may be. 


Mr. BOWELL. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). The wholesale men 
have lately been allowed to hold sugar in bond. 


Mr. BOWELL. Yes, it covers that. 


Mr. FOSTER. There is another matter to which 

I will refer. Certain members of the House have 
been aware that during the last ten or fifteen years 
a great change has taken place in the world in re- 
ference to the production of sugar. Whereas, a few 
years ago, a very small proportion of the world’s 
consumption of sugar was other than cane sugar, 
within the last ten years, in European countries 
jally, a great change has taken place. The 
cultivation of the beet has been encouraged, and 
beet root sugar has been manufactured under Gov- 


It covers everything in bond. 


ernment bounties ; and this has been so successful 
under that system that at the present time a little 
more than 65per cent. of the world’s consumption of 
sugar is made from the beet. For the last twelve or 
thirteen years we in Canada have had more or less 
spasmodic or continued attempts to introduce the 
culture of the beet in order to makesugar therefrom, 
The attempts have been to a large extent experimen- 
tal, andI do not think, from whatinformation I have 
so far, that the results can be said to have been suc- 
cessful. However, I amnothere to-day to argue that 
question pro or con. I have my own opinion in re- 
ference toit. Iam not here to say that I believe that, 
by the introduction of the bounty system in Can- 
ada, it will be possible for us, under fair conditions 
and without undue impositions on the people, to 
make the cultivation of beet in this country suc- 
cessful, with our climate, our soil, our prices of 
labour and all the attendant circumstances, but I 
am not unmindful of the fact that in the Province 
of Quebec there are one or two beet root sugar 
factories whose promoters have gone in good faith 
into the enterprise of the manufacture of beet root 
sugar. They have their machinery there, they 
have made their investments, they have sowed 
their beets, and they are now, through the farmers, 
raising the crop for this year, and to take off all the 
protection they had when they commenced the sea- 
son’s operations would appear to be a hardship, and I 
think will so strike hon. members of this House. 
So that I have this to recommend, that for one 
year, this season only, whatever beet root sugar is 
made wholly from the beet in the Dominion of 
Canada, shall be paid, out of the finances of the 
country, a bounty equal to the protection which it 
would have enjoyed if the tariff had remained for 
the year as it was when the farmers planted their 
beets and went into that industry. When I make 
this statement I also wish it to be accompanied by 
the emphatic statement, that this proposition does 
not commit me or the Government to the principle 
of bounty with referenge to the culture of beet root 
sugar in this country ; we do not propose to commit 
ourselves to that principle, and the legislation we 
ask for now is for this season only, and solely upon 
the grounds which I have mentioned to the House, 
and which I believe will approve themselves to the 
fair sense of the House. 

Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Does the hon. gentle- 
man know the amount of bounty per pound ” 


Mr. FOSTER. I will read the resolution : 


Resolved, That it is expedient to provide that, under 
such regulations and restrictions as may be by the Min- 
ister of Customs deemed necessary, there may be paid to 
the producers of any raw beet root sugar produced in 
Canada wholly from beets grown therein between the first 
aay of July, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-one, 
and the first day of July, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-two, a bounty equal to one dollar per one hundred 
pounds, and in addition thereto, three and one-third 
cents per one hundred pounds for each degree or fraction 
of a degree of test by polariscope over seventy degrees, 
This will apply to the present season only, when 
the farmers have distributed their seed and are 
looking forward to the season’s operations, and it 
secures to them the amount of protection which 
they would have had under the tariff as it was at 
the time when they sowed their seed. 


Mr. SCRIVER. What about maple sugar ? 


Mr. FOSTER. Maple sugar remains just as 
sweet and just as good as it was, without any 
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bounty. I bave another resolution which I will 
read on behalf of the Minister of Customs : 


Resolved, That it is expedient toamend the Act, Chap- 
ter 32, Revised Statutes, intituled ‘* An Act respecting the 
Customs,” by repealing section 94 thereof—respecting the 
refining in bond of sugar, molasses or other material from 
which refined sugar can be produced. 


Now, of course, that the Government has taken the 
duty off from raw sugar, there needs to be no 
regulation, or no law upon which regulations 
can be based, for the refining of sugar in bond. 
Mr. Speaker, I thank you, and I thank the House, 
for their kindly indulgence in the remarks I have 
made, and their kindly reception of the conclusions 
which the Government, through me, have been 
able to announce. I beg leave now to move that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of Ways 
and Means on the following resolutions :— 


1. Resolved, That it is expedient to amend the Act, 
chapter 33, Revised Statutes, intituled: ‘An Act respect- 
ing the Duties of Customs,” by repealing the items num- 
bered 9, 10, 400, 419, 420, 421, 422, 423 and 481,in schedule 
“A to the said Act; and to amend the Act 50-51 Vic- 
toria, chapter 39, intituled; “An Act to amend the Act 
respecting the Duties of Customs,’’ by repealing the items 
numbered 126, 127 and 128, under section | ofthe said Act; 
and to amend the Act 53 Victoria, chapter 20, intituled : 
“An Act to amend the Acts respecting the Duties of 
Customs,’ by repealing the items numbered 148, 156, 157, 
158, 159, 165 and 166, under section 10 of the said Act,— 
and to provide otherwise by enacting that the following 
rates of duty be substituted in lieu thereof :— 


1. All molasses and (or syrup N.O.P., including all tank 
bottoms and) or tank washings, all cane juice and 
(or concentrated cane juice, and all beet-root juice 
and) or concentrated beet-root juice, when imported 
direct, without transhipment, from the country of 
growth and production. 

(a) Testing by polariscope, forty degrees or over and 
not over fifty-six degrees, a specific duty of one and 
one-half cents per gallon. 

(b) When testing less than forty degrees, a specific duty 
of one and one-half cents per gallon and in addition 
thereto, one-fourth of one cent per gallon for each 
degree or fraction of a degree less than forty de- 
grees, 

(c) And in addition to the foregoing rates, a further 
specific duty in all cases of two and one-half cents 
per gallon when not so imported direct without 
transhipment. 

2. All cane sugar and or beet-root.sugar not above num- 
ber fourteen Dutch Standard in colour, all sugar 
sweepings, all sugar drainings or pumpings drained 
in transit, all melado and or concentrated melado, all 
molasses and or concentrated molasses N.E.S., all 
cane juice and or concentrated cane juice N.E.S., all 
beet-root juice and or concentrated beet-root juice 
N.E.S., all tank bottoms, N.E.S.,and concrete, when 
not imported direct without transhipment from the 
country of growth and production, fiye per cent. ad 
valorem; provided, however, that in the case of 
cane sugar produced in the Hast Indies and im- 
ported therefrom w7é Hong Kong, such rate of five 
per cent. ad valorem shall not be exacted if tran- 
shippedat Hong Kong. 

3. All sugars above number fourteen Dutch Standard in 
colour, and refined sugar of all kinds, grades or 
standards, and all sugar syrups derived from refined 
sugars, a specific duty of eight-tenths of a cent per 
pound. 

4, Glucose or grape sugar, glucose syrup and, or corn syrup, 
a Eppoine duty on one and one-half cents per pound. 

5. Cut tobacco, forty-five cents per pound and twelve and 
one-half per cent. ad valorem. 

6, Manufactured tobacco, N.E.S., and snuff, thirty-five 
cents per pound and twelve and one-half per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Ale, beer and porter, when imported in casks or other- 

wise than in bottles, thirteen cents per gallon. 
Ale, beer and porter, when imported in bottles (six 
quart or twelve pint bottles to be held to contain one 

_ _ gallon) twenty-one cents per gallon. 

9. Spirituous or alcoholic liquors, distilled from any ma- 
terial, or containing or compounded from or with 
distilled spirits of any kind, and any mixture thereof 
with water, for every gallon thereof of the strength 
of proof, and when of a greater strength than 


that of proof, at the same rate on the increased 
quantity that there would be if the liquors were 
reduced to the strength of proof. When the liauors 
are of aless strength than that of proof, the duty shalt 
be at the rate herein provided, but computed on a 
reduced quantity of the liquors in proportion to the 
lesser degree of strength; provided, however, that 
no reduction in quantity shall be computed or made 
on any liquors below the strength of fifteen per cent. 
under proof, but all such liquors shall be computed 
as of the strength of fifteen per cent. under proof, as 
follows :— 

(a) Ethyl alcohol, or the substance commonly known as 
alcohol, hydrated oxide of ethyl! or spirits of wine ; 
gin of all kinds, N.E.3.; rum, whiskey, and all 
spirituous or alcoholic liquors, N.O.P., two dollars 
and twelve and one-half cents per gallon. 

(b) Amy! alcohol or fusil oil, or any substance known as 
potato spirits or potato oil, two dollars and twelve 
and one-half cents per gallon. 

(c) Methyl alcohol, wood alcohol, wood naphtha, 
pyroxylic spirit, or any substance known as wood 
spirit or methylated spirit; absinthe, arrack or 
palm spirit, brandy, including artificial brandy and 
imitations of brandy; cordials and liquours of all 
kinds.N.E.S.,mescal, pulque, rum shrub, schiedam 
and other schnapps; tafia, angostura and similar 
alcoholic bitters or beverages, two dollars and’ 
twelve and one-half cents per gallon. 

(1) Spirits and strong waters of any kind, mixed with 
any ingredient or ingredients, and being known or 
designated as anodynes, elixirs, essences, extracts, 
lotions, tinctures or medicines, N.E.S., two dollars 
and twelve and one-half cents per gallon,and thirty 
per cent. ad valorem. 

(ve) Alcoholic perfumes and perfumed spirits, bay rum, 
cologne and lavender waters, hair, tooth and skin 
washes, and other toilet preparations containing 
spirits of any kind, when in bottles or flasks weigh- 
ing not more than four ounces each, fifty per cent. 
ad valorem ; when in bottles, flasks, or other pack- 
ages weighing more than four ounces each, two 
dollars and twelve and one-half cents per gallon, 
and forty per cent. ad valorem. 

(f) Nitrous ether, sweet spirits of nitre and aromatic 
spirits of ammonia,two dollars and twelve and one- 
half cents per gallon, and thirty per cent. ad 
valorem. 

(g) Vermouth and ginger wine, containing not more 
than forty per cent. of proof spirits, seventy-five 
cents; if containingmorethan forty percent. of 
proof spirits, two dollarsand twelve and one-half 
cents per gallon. 

(h) In all cases where the strength of any of the fore- 
going articles cannot be correctly ascertained by 
the direct application of the hydrometer,it shall be 
ascertained by the distillation of a sample, or in 
such other manner as the Minister of Customs 
direets. 

10. Champagne and all other sparkling wines, in bottles 
containing each not more than a quart and more 
than one pint, three dollars and thirty cents per 
dozen bottles; containing not more than a pint each 
and more than one-half pint, one dollar and sixty- 
five cents per dozen bottles; containing one-half 
pint each or less, eighty-two cents per dozen bottles; 
bottles containing more than one quart each shall 
pay, in addition to three dollars and thirty cents per 
dozen bottles, at the rate of one dollar and sixty- 
five cents per gallon on the quantity in excess of one 
quart per bottle, the quarts and pints in each case 
being old wine measure; in addition to the aboye 
specific duty, there shall be an ad valorem duty of 

_ thirty per cent. 

11. Salt, coarse, five cents per one hundred pounds (not to 
include salt imported from the United Kingdom or 
any British possession, or salt imported for the use 
e ha sea or gulf fisheries, which shall be free of 
duty). 

12. Salt, fine, in bulk, five cents per one hundred pounds, 

13, Salt in bags, barrels or other packages, seven and one- 
half cents per one hundred pounds, the bags, barrels 
or other packages to bear the same duty as if im- 
ported empty. 

2. Resolved, That it isexpedient to provide that there 
be added _to the schedule ‘C,” to the Act, Chapter 33, 
Reyised Statutes, as being exempt from Customs duties, 
the following, viz. :— 

All cane sugar and. or beet root sugar not above number 
fourteen, Dutch Standard, in colour, all sugar 
sweepings, all sugar drainings or pumpings drained 
in transit, all melado and, or concentrated mela- 
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do, all molasses and, or concentrated molasses, 
N.O.P., all cane juice and, or concentrated cane 
juice, N.O.P., all beet root juice, and, (or concen- 
trated beet root juice, N.O.P., all tank bottoms, 
N.O.P., and concrete, when imported direct without 
transhiopment from the country of growth and pro- 
duction, Free. 


3. Resolved, That it is exnedient to amend the Act, | 


Chapter 32, Revised Statutes, intituled: ‘‘ An Act respect- 
ing the Customs,’ by repealing section 94 thereof, 
respecting the refining in 
other material from which refined sugar can be produced. 


4. Resolved, That it is expedient to provide, that under | 


such regulations and restrictions as may be by the Minister 
of Customs deemed necessary, there may be — to the 
producers of any raw beet root sugar produced in Canada 
wholly from beets grown therein, between the first day of 
July, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-one, and 
the first day of July, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-two, a bounty equal to one dollar per one hundred 
pounds; and, in addition thereto, three and one-third 
cents per one hundred pounds for each degree or fraction 
of a degree of test by polariscope over seventy degrees, 

5. Resolved. That it is expedient to repeal so much of 
sections 130, 192, 177 and 258 of the Act 49 Victoria, chap- 
ter 34, and of any Acts amending the same, so far as the 
said sectious or amendments thereto determine the Ex- 
cise duties to be levied upon the respective articles here- 
inafter mentioned; and to provide that the Excise duties 
thereon shall hereafter be as follows:—. . 

1. Upon spirits, as described in sub-section (a) of the 
above first cited section, one dollar and fifty cents, 

2. Upon spirits, as described in sub-section (b) of the said 
section, one dollar and fifty-two cents. ‘ 

8. Upon spirits, as described in sub-section (c) of the said 
section, one dollar and fifty-three cents. 


ond of sugar, molasses or) 


4. Upon malt, as described in _sub-sections (a and J) of 
section one hundred and ninety-two, for every 
pound, two cents. 

5. Upon fermented beverages, made in imitation of malt 
liquor, as described in section one hundred and 
seventy-seven, on every gallon, eight cents. 

6. Upon tobacco, as deseribed in the first five paragraphs 
of section two hundred and fifty-eight—for every 
pound, twenty-five cents, 

Except that cut tobacco when put up in packages of 
one-twentieth of a pound or less, shall, on every 

# pound, pay forty cents. 

7. Upon cigarettes, as described in the sixth paragraph 
of the said section—two dollars per thousand. 

8. Upon snuff, as described in paragraph nine of the said 
section—on every pound, eighteen cents. 

9. Upon snuff, as described in paragraphs ten and eleven 
of said section—on every pound, twenty-five cents. 


6. Iesolved, That it is expedient to provide that the 
foregoing Resolutions and the alterations thereby made 
in the duties of Customs and Excise on the articles therein 
mentioned, shall take effect on and after twenty-fourth 
day of June, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-one. 


Provided, however, that nothing herein shall be con- 
strued as exempting any sugars now held to be in bond 
for refining purposes, in any bonded premises connected 
with, or occupied in whole or in part, by any sugar refinery, 
which may be found on examination of the stock in such 
premises to have been removed therefrom, from payment 
of the duty properly payable thereon, under item number 
419, in Schedule ‘“A” to the Act, Chapter 33, Revised 
Statutes, which shall continue in force as regards such 
sugars, until proper entry thereof and payment of duty 
thereon, has been made. 


ADDENDUM. 


Avaust 41TH, 1891. 


Mr. FOSTER. My only apology in asking the 
House for a few moments of patient hearing at this 
late stage of the debate, is that I have not, up to 
this period, taken any part in what may be called 
exclusively the trade debate which has been going 
on for the last ten or twelve days. During that 
time I have been in my seat, I think, as patient 
and constant a listener to the speeches made upon 
both sides of the House, as any other member in it ; 
so that while I promise the House not to trespass 
too long upon their attention, I do not think I am 
presuming too much when I ask them to listen to me 
while I make a few remarks in criticism of some- 
things which has been said to-night. I wish, first, 
very briefly to say something with regard to the 
remarkable speech of my hon. friend who has just 
sat down, a speech which I do not notice because 
of its worth, or because of its argumentative force, 
or because of its courtesy in regard to my- 
self, but because it is a specimen of the ar- 
guments which are used too frequently by hon. 
gentlemen upon the opposite side of politics 
in rebuttal of the policy of the Government. 
I wish merely to point out the unfair method and 
argument, if we may call it such, which has been 
adopted by the hon. gentleman who has just taken 
his seat. The hon. member for L’Islet asks this 
House to endorse the policy of the Government for 
several reasons. He asks first, that the House 
express its approval of the fiscal policy of the Con- 
servative Government for two reasons, namely, for 
permitting the free importation of raw materials, 
and secondly, for the judicious protection of our 
natural and manufactured products, both of which, 
the resolution asserts, have resulted in the marked 
development of Canadian industries. The hon. 
gentleman who has just taken his seat dismissed 
this proposition with a single reference to its first, 
and with a total disregard of its second basis; and 
he said we were called upon by the young and 
verdant member for L’Islee’ to vote confidence in 
the policy of the Government, because, forsooth, 
that policy had encouraged the importation of raw 
material. And his conclusion was that it had not 
encouraged such importation. Why? Because the 
important article of iron, which he called a raw 
material, paid a duty when it came into this 
country, and because iron paid a duty he took 
no note of other raw materials which to the 
value of $35,000,000 came last year free into this 
country. He took no note of the second part of 
the argument on which the proposition was based, 
and committed himself to the palpable absurdity, 
which even he I think might have seen, of making 
the assertion before this House and the country 
that iron wasa raw material. If the hon. gentle- 
man were asked to make a bar of pig iron and 
bring it to the manufacturer who proposed to make 


it up into something else, I think he would then 
revise his opinion of that as raw material. If 
he must first dig it as ore out of the mountain 
he smelted it, if he put it into the condition 
of pig iron to be used for manufactures in other 
and more advanced stages, I should like to 
know if he could call that raw material such as 
we generally speak of raw material in this coun- 
try. And, Sir, the patent fact remained untouched 
by him that in last year’s importations, although 
$77,000,000 worth paid duty to this country, 
$35,000,000 of goods were brought in without 
paying any duty whatever. So the position 
of the hon. member for L’Islet is perfectly justified 
in asking approval of the policy of the Government 
on one count, namely, that it does encourage the 
introduction of raw materials free for use in 
manufacturing in this country. The hon. gentle- 
man took up the second point on which my hon. 
friend challenges the approval of the House for 
the policy of the present Government on account 
of its liberal aid to important public works, rail- 
ways, canals and steamship lines, and he, as the 
hon. leader of the Opposition did, dismissed that 
argument, dismissed that proposition with theremark 
that they thought little should be said with respect 
to public works in this House at the time when 
great scandals are being ferretted out, as is alleged, 
and when investigations involving the good name 
of hon. members sitting in this House are being 
carried on by a committee of this House. I want 
to ask whether or not it is a fair argument, allow- 
ing for the sake of argument that certain moneys 
have been ill-expended on certain public works, 
that because there has been that ill-expenditure of 
money, therefore the Government policy carried on 
from 1878 to the present time, of granting liberal 
aid in railway building, in canal building, in sub- 
ventions to steamboat lnes and to other public 
undertakings which have made this country a 
great country, which it never could have been had 
there not been these liberal appropriations for 
public works, should be condemned. It is nota 
substantial, or satisfactory, or fair argument to 
dismiss the proposition in that way. Then the hon. 
gentleman states that my hon. friend for L’Islet 
has made another mistake, being a young memberand 
not so oldand wise as the hon. member for Queen’s, 
in fact that he had ‘made a deliberate misstate- 
ment. What does the hon. member for L’Islet say ? 
He approves in his motion ‘‘of the wise and prudent 
management of the finances which while adequately 
providing for the public service.” Has it not ade- 
quately provided for the public service? ‘‘ Has 
maintainedand advanced the credit of the country.” 
Has that not been done? ‘And while producing 
substantial surpluses for capital expenditure.” Has 
not that been done? ‘‘Has made no appreciable 
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addition to the public debt during the last two 
years.” My hon. friend, if such I may term him, left 
out the word ‘‘appreciably ” which the hon. mem- 
ber for L’Islet used when he stated that there had 
been no appreciable addition to the debt during the 
last two years, and the hon. gentleman then went 
on to make the assertion that there was $3,000,000 
of increased debt during the last two years. In 
both of these statements the hon. gentleman’s 
methods are unfair and characteristically unfair. 
Not only is it true that there has been no 
appreciable addition to the public debt in the last 
two years, but the proposition is also true, as to 
the adequate provision for the public service, as to 
the credit of the country and the large surpluses. 
He attacked none of them, but he said that 
the hon. member for L’Islet was guilty of a 
falsehood, of making a false statement in declaring 
there had been no increase in the public debt. The 
hon. gentleman knew just as well as the youngest 
and most verdant member in this House knows, 
and no one knows it better than himself, and he 
would consider it an insult to his intelligence if 
one were to point it out to him, that when we are 
speaking of the debt of this country, its increase or 
decrease, we are speaking of the net debt which is 
the true measure of the debt ; and I challenge the 
hon. gentleman to state that it is not literally 
true as embodied in this proposition of the hon. 
member for L’Islet, that in the last two years there 
has been no appreciable increase in the public debt. 
Sir, my hon. friend again says that this Govern- 
ment and the hon. member for L’Islet in proposing 
this policy should have been the last to have 
said anything about the removal of the duties on 
tea, coffee and particularly on sugar. Well, if 
the hon. member for L’Islet should be the last one 
to say anything about sugar, that criticism might 
apply to a great many other members and par- 


ticularly to hon. gentlemen opposite, for, if 
there is one thing that has struck down 
deep into their marrow bones and_ rankles 


there to-night, it is the fact that this Government, 
which they have berated so much, whose policy 
they have so much derided, whose extravagance 
they have so much talked about and whose impend- 
ing ruin they have declared to be certain, has 
been able after twelve years of exceptionally suc- 
cessful government in this country to take off 
$3,500,000 from the burdens of the people and to 
impose no appreciable taxation in compensation 
for it. 
talk little about sugar because, forsooth, we have 
taken the duty off and so destroyed our prospects 
of a West India trade. 
naming it; it does not require an argument 
for men of intelligence and those who 
acquainted with the circumstances of the case to 
know that the statement is not a correct one. He 
says we talk as if discrimination was a new thing, 
and declared that the tariff of 1854 discriminated 
against Great Britain, when everyone who has read 
history knows that, as regards the articles admitted 
from the United States into Canada by that treaty, 
similar articles if they came from England were ad- 
mitted on exactly the sameterms; no discrimination 
was intended, no discrimination was allowed, and 
no discrimination was actually practised or carried 
out. My hon. friend says that the treaty negotiators 
of 1869, actually in their drafts of the negotiations, 
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of Great Britain, and yet, Sir, we have against the 
unsupported testimony of Mr. Huntington, which 
has been read here and which has been met 
time and again in this House, the statement of Sir 
Francis Hincks, and the statement of Sir John A. 
Macdonald, that although they were not allowed to 
bring down these papers—because secret and con- 
fidential papers could not be brought down—they 
challenged the accuracy of Mr. Huntington’s state- 
ments, and that denial stands good to-day against 
the statement which has been read here from Mr. 
Huntington, and itis assured in the light of history 
that from the year 1854 to the present time, Great 
Britain has neyer had to contemplate discrimina- 
tion in reference to reciprocity treaties which have 
been negotiated, or which bave been actually made, 
between the United States and this country. The 
hon. gentleman refers to the treaty of George Brown 
in 1875—the draft treaty—which he says by the way 
we came pretty nearly getting. Yes, we did; we 
were ready for it, and willing for it, and the 
other side of the line would have nothing 
That is just how near we came 
to getting it. He says that draft discriminated 
and provided for discrimination against Great 
Britain, and yet he knows that the Hon. George 
Brown himself, in his place in Parliament. 
and the Hon. Mr. Mackenzie as well, repudiated 
any idea of discrimination, and declared that not* 
only did it not. exist, but that every article from 
Great Britain of like kind should come into this 
country upon the same conditions and on perfect 
equality, with those that came from the United 
States. I wish to notice just fora moment the 
climax of the argument of the hon. member for 
Queen’s (Mr. Davies). I want it to be listened to in 
this House ; but I hope it will never get as far as 
Washington ; I hope it will never even reach Bar 
Harbour, for if the quick ears of Mr. Blaine ever 
eatch it, the hon. gentleman and his cohorts may 
come on this side of the House, and remain here 
for a legion of years, but they will have to turn 
their whole policy inside out, and repudiate 
the hon. member for Queen’s (Mr. Davies) before 
they get any treaty from the United States. Why 
is that ? My hon. friend knows, for he has stated 
it, and so has the leader of the Opposition, and so 
have all gentlemen on that side, and it is open 
to reason that the United States will conclude 
no treaty with this country out of sheer 
kindness and good-will for us. They will not con- 
clude a treaty with this country unless they hope 
to get some advantage out of it. Hon. gentlemen 
opposite tell us that the only aulvantage that the 
United States can get under reciprocal trade is to 
be found in the fact that they will obtain a market 
here for their manufactured goods. That is it. 
They dare not take any other position in their 
love for the poor farmers, as they call them, and 
they do not take any other position. Now listen to 
my hon. friend from Queen’s (Mr. Davies). He 
commences with a fairly mild statement, and he 
, That is the 
way of the hon. gentleman. His first statement was 
this: We will import much the same goods from 
Great Britain as now, if we get unrestricted re 
Then he put his foot upon the chair and 
he recalled the conversation that he had with a 
prominent importer in the Maritime — Provinces, 
who actually told him: Yes, Mr. Davies, you get 
unrestricted reciprocity, and carry it into effect, and 


I will import, with the exception of a few cotton 
prints, much the same goods from Great Britain that 
I do now. And then he amplified that, and he ended 
with the strong statement: ‘‘ Practically, we will 
import the very same goods from Great Britain as 
we do now.” ‘Then, if we shall do so, I ask hon. 
gentlemen opposite what quid pro quo they expect 
the United States will get by unrestricted re- 
ciprocity, if they carry it out? If the hon. gentle- 
man has as much influence as he has assumption, 
he has effectually damned unrestricted reciprocity 
from this hour henceforth and forever. But, fortu- 
nately, the hon. gentlemen is only a feather in the 
tail of the kite, he is only a small portion of the 
party, and it may be that in the hum and hurry of 
the discussion his small voice will lack power to reach 
so far as Washington, and possibly even so far as 
Bar Harbour. 

The hon. gentleman has no faith in humanity ; 
especially humanity on this side of the House, and 
he never rises but he begins by a profession of 
faith ; his creed is that there is no honesty of pur- 
pose on the Conservative side of the House. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.1.) I did not state anything 
of the kind. 


Mr. FOSTER. His profession of faith is that 
there is no good motive, and there is no honest 
principle on this side of the House. 

Mr. DAVIES (P.E.1.) I rise to a point of order. 
The hon. gentleman is doing now as he persists in 
doing whenever he replies to me ; he is deliberately 
misrepresenting my statement. I never made such 
a statement. On the contrary I have always 
recognized that there are a very large majority of 
gentlemen ou the other side of the House with 
whom I have the kindest social relations, and I 
know that they have just as much honesty of 
purpose as I have and as my hon. friends have. 


Mr. FOSTER. The hon. gentleman has now 
stated his point of order, and I will leave it even to 
the very young man from L’Islet (Mr. Desjardins) to 
pass his opinion on that point of order from so old 
and wise and long standing a member of this House. 

Some hon. MEMBERS. Take it back. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will state what I stated before, 
that I never remember the hon. gentleman rising 
and making a speech in this House, without his at- 
tributing a lack of honesty of motive and principle 
to this side of the House. He did it to-night; he 
knows he did it, and he knows he always does it. 
He knows that when he puts the bridle on his steed 
and places his foot in the stirrups, he no longer has 
control of the steed; and if there is any question 
of public policy of any kind that is proposed and 
carried out from this side of the Howse, the hon. 
gentleman thinks that the best way to meet itis by 
impeaching the honesty and good motives of its sup- 
porters and so he denies that we have any desire for 
reciprocity on this side of the House. He says that 
our statement to the contrary is a sham and delu- 
sion, and he goes upon that assumption here as 
in the country. Now, if my hon. friend will take a 
little advice from one whom he esteems so highly, 
he possibly will allow me to say to him that he 
will get along better in this House, better in the 
world, and at greater peace with his own conscience, 
what thereis of it, if he will just go upon theassump- 
tion that there is some honesty, some good motive, 
and some good principle in other breasts than his 
own, 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). What is the Govern- 
ment plan for reciprocity ? 

Mr. FOSTER. I really cannot attend to the hon. 
member for Queen’s (Mr. Davies) and answer the 
philosophizing musings of the hon. member from 


Bothwell (Mr. Mills) all at once. One at a time. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). What is the Govern 
ment plan ? 


Mr. FOSTER. I will tell you the Government 
plan before I get through. The hon. member for | 
(Jueen’s (Mr. Davis), before reading an extract 
from a speech which I made in this House last 
year, commenced by stating that I had practically 
declared that there was no longer any hope of reci- 
procity being obtained from the United States of 
America. He went on to read the extract, and the 
extract simply bore out, what? It bore out this: 
That I said I saw no particular trend towards reci- 
procity in my reading of the sentiment of the United 
States; that from 1866 up to the present time we had 
been counselled to watch and wait ; to go upon the 
assumption of waiting and watching to see whether 
or not the United States would not meet us with a 
reciprocity treaty ; and I said that Ithoughtthetime 
had come, and fully come, when we should leave 
that position, and with the greatest courtesy and 
good-will possible to the United States, we should 
doour ownfiscal legislating, in our own interest as we 
saw it from the standpoint of Canadians. That is 
all I said.. That is exactly what I stated, and I 
think I am perfectly consistent in that respect. 
Since that time, Sir, a change has taken place, and 
on the invitation of the United States Government 
itself we are to send delegates on the 12th day of 
October to Washington to confer with Mr. Blaine 
and the President of the United States, and see 
whether or not we can have framed or formed 
a reciprocity treaty on the basis which we have set 
forth in our Order in Council, and which is as plain 
as it can be made. Now, Sir, having stated this 
much with reference to the hon. gentleman I leave 
him. J must, in the next place, say one word with 
reference to my hon. friend the leader of the Oppo- 
sition. His speech was rich and in some respects 
rare—in its phrasing, in its fine dialectic points, if 
Imay call them so, and in its glittering generalities ; 
but when the hon. gentleman came down to the 
hard work of practical detail, I do not think I am 
going too far in saying that, in my opinion, his 
speech was not so strong as we might expect it to 
be, from the leader of the Opposition, and for the 
time being the exponent of the financial and trade 
policy of that side of the House. He declared that 
the Government were strong in assertion. He may 
apply some of that to his own side. I leave it to 
the judgment of this House, and to the judgment 
of the country who are looking to the sayings and 
doings of this House, if they put the speeches 
which hon. gentlemen have made on the trade — 
question on this side of the House along with the 
speeches which have been made on the same question ° 
on the other side of the House, whether they will 
pick out more bare and unfounded assertions from 
those made on this side than from those made on 
the other side. It is not for me to judge of that ; 
it will be for this House and the country. 

The hon. gentleman has said that we went to the 
country with falsehood and deceit on our lips. 
That is a strong statement ; but did the hon. gen- 
tleman back it up? He backed it up by no proof 
which would be satisfactory to this House or the 
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went to the country? It was embodied in the 
Order in Council, it was stated by Sir John Thomp- 
son and myself at our first campaign meeting in the 
city of Toronto, it was stated in the public papers 
and at other public gatherings, and the gist of it 
was this, that since 1866 negotiations had been 
carried on for reciprocity treaties between this 
country and the United States, but that from that 
time up to a few weeks ago there had been no show- 
ing by the people of the United States of one single 
favourable opening for the negotiation of such a 
treaty; but that within the last few weeks, in 
negotiations which were being carried on with the 
Tsland of Newfoundland, in which Canadian inter- 
ests were very nearly affected, it had come about 
that Canada had made a protest against certain 
legislation, and that in the course of these 
negotiations a door had been opened by the 
Secretary of State for the United States him- 
self, and an invitation had been given to 
Canada to send commissioners to Washington for 
an informal talk and conference with reference 
to a reciprocity treaty. That in sum and _ sub- 
stance is what was stated; that in sum and sub- 
stance is true ; and Lam not responsible, and the 
Government is not responsible, for amplifications 
of that statement which may be made. But that 
is the essential truth, and that truth is borne out 
by the papers which have been brought down to 
this House. After all, what does it matter 
whether the negotiation commenced in one way 
or in another? The whole point is that up to that 
time there was no door opened by the United 
States, that at that time the Secretary of State 
himself invited conference, that since that time the 
Secretary of State and the President officially 
have issued a formal invitation, and that on the 
12th of October we are to send to Washington 
a delegation to negotiate, if possible, a treaty of 
reciprocity upon lines which may seem fair and 
just—on the basis laid down by the Order in 
Council which I have quoted here to-night. That 
is the simple question, and all other is quibbling. 
But if you wish to go back to that, I say that the 
bald statement made by the Government is true in 
every particular, and is carried out by the papers 
which have been brought down to this House. My 
hon. friend said that there was an old physician, 
living long, long ago, I suppose, who for every dis- 
ease had but one remedy. I think he said that 
was bleeding; it matters not. That remedy he 
would call a panacea; and we know that what 
cures every disease that humanity is heir to is 
known by that name. Well, Sir, there is a doctor of 
that class abroad in this country to-day; he is a 
professor of unrestricted reciprocity. He sits not 
very far from me in this House, and about opposite 
tome. He has declared that the farmer is in a 
terribly doleful state to-day; that nothing will 
save him but unrestricted reciprocity. 
are cropping up every year ; nothing will rid us of 
them but unrestricted reciprocity, Taxation is 
heavy and high; the only hope is unrestricted 
reciprocity. 
fast as it can, and is now almost tumbling over the 
brink of ruin ; save it by unrestricted reciprocity. 
That is what my hon. friend must have had in his 
mind, which called up the remembrance of the old 

hysician of long ago who had but the one remedy, of 
Pieeding for ail diseases. 
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This country is going to the dogs as | 


But now, is it not dole- ; 


stricted reciprocity have passed through the 
country exciting the popular sentiment against 
bloated monopolists, barbarous protection, relics 
of the middle ages, and worse, declaring that the 
body politic is diseased all through, and that the 
only help which can be given is unrestricted re- 
ciprocity—is it not sad and doleful to be told now 
that we must take this remedy in homceopathie 
doses, one little pill after another, and spread over 
a long series of year. Why, long before the medi- 
cine has had time to take effect the patient may 
die. We are told now that only one bar at a time 
of this Chinese wall that separates us from liberty 
and life must be taken down, and meanwhile what 
will become of the hungry and thirsty waiting 
ones ? How absurd, after the preachings and pre- 
dictions of the last ten years, to tell the mass of the 
people—even the majority by their own count, who 
are looking to them as the only saviours of this 
country, who are to snatch them from this policy 
of monopoly and ruin, that after all the treatment 
can only be applied in homeopathic form, and in 
very small doses at that. My hon. friend lapsed 
into seripture, and he made a quotation as to Paul 


at Ephesus preaching against the idolators and 


stirring up a certain political leader by the name 
of Demetrius, who was afraid that all the gain he 
got from making idols and such things would be 
taken away. My hon. friend went a little too far. 
Instead of crossing the sea to Ephesus, he should 
have stopped at Athens and listened to Paul 
preaching to the people of that great city ; and 
finding that he could do nothing with them, be- 
cause they had a temple upon which was an in- 
scription, ‘‘ to the unknown god.” As was the 
case with Paul with the Athenians, so we here can 
do very little with hon. gentlemen opposite. They 
have that temple dedicated to the unknown god, 
and for the last ten years they have been trying 
amongst them to conjure up a naine for that 
god so that they can place it in their temple 
under its proper designation. 

Then my hon. friend talked for a long while about 
the power of consumption in this country not being 
equal to its power of production, and he thought that 
was a great eviland source of weakness. I hope that 
the power of consumption in this country will never 
become equal to its power of production. I cer- 
tainly hope it will never exceed the power of pro- 
duetion, because if it should, how would we live? 
I suppose it is the chronic condition of all great 
powers and progressive states that their powers of 
production exceed their powers of consumption. 
Now, the hon. gentleman says, as Canada has 
reached this stage—has it not always reached this 
stage — when its powers of consumption are 
no longer equal to its powers of production, 
a great want is felt, which the Opposition have 
discovered and that is outside markets to take 
away our surplus production. And then the hon. 


policy. We have built up mills under it, and then 
following the mills came over-production, and 
then came the combines ; and now there is but one 
way out of the difficulty. We must get rid of that 
lack of balance between production and consump- 
tion, and the hon. gentleman proposes that we shall 
do so by unrestricted reciprocity, hy opening wide 
the doors between ourselves and the United States, 


because—whisper it softly the United States are 


a country where such a fatal calamity as that of 
over-production is unknown, where the powers of 
production do not exceed the powers of consump- 
tion, and if once we got there, we would become 
rich beyond all expectation. My hon. friend talks 
about woollen mills and cotton mills curtail- 
ing their production in this county. But has he 
never read the New England papers? Does he not 
know that there has not been a year in the last ten 
or twelve years, in which there have not been 
periodical stoppages of the spindles and the mills 
in the New England States, in order to bring over- 
production somewhere near to the consumption of 
the people. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). 


Mr. FOSTER. Yes, we will be wonderfully 
benefited. This country which has suffered under 
the dire calamity of finding its production exceed 
its consumption, will be wonderfully helped by 
going in with the United States where the powers of 
consumption are so great compared with their 
powers of production, that they are sending hun- 
dreds of millions of their surplus products, which 
they cannot use themselves, to the rest of the 
world, and products of the very same kind as 
those of which we have an over-production now. 
But I want to come down now, if I possibly can, 
to the very marrow and bone of the policy and 
procedure of hon. gentlemen opposite. They have 
two methods of procedure in order to get at the end 
they havein view. ‘The first is to raise the cry of 
‘«wolf, wolf ” in this country in order to frighten 
the people. They try to do that more than in any 
other way by attacking the National Policy, and 
once they raise this cry of fear and scare in the 
country they proceed to dangle before the people 
that homceopathic panacea, I am sorry to say, of 
unrestricted reciprocity as the only thing that can 
bring salvation to the woeful state of affairs which 
exists in their own imagination, but of which the 
people as a rule are blissfully ignorant. They at- 
tack the National Policy not knowing the strength 
and fibre of that which they attack. They imagine 
the National Policy affects merely a set of refiners, 
of woollen and cotton mill owners, and that when 
they attack the National Policy, this is the only 
class they have to deal with in this country. Sir, 
the National Policy in this country, is not restricted 
to any class. It hasa triple cord of strength in 
it. The National Policy in this country, began to 
dawn when we got hold of the broad prairie lands 
ot the North-West. It grew still fuller when we 
linked British Columbia and that great North- 
West country to the heart of Canada, with an iron 
band. It developed itself still more in 1878, when 
home markets and home production were helped 
by the introduction of a reasonable and judicious 
system of protection; and it saw its rounded 
fulfilment when the Canadian Pacific Railway 
was completed, and when our steam communi- 
cations were provided, and our canal system per- 
feeted for internal communication. That is the 
triple strength of this National Policy. It is to be 
found in the development of the national resources 
of this country ; it is to be found in the multiplica- 
tion of means of transport for interprovincial trade, 
and in the creation of home industries and home 
production ; and it is to be found in the extension 
of the traftic resulting from the production we have 
fostered at home by our National Policy, and which 


Hear, hear. 


overflows and seeks a market in outside countries. 
That is the National Policy. If you would find its 
monument in this country, you have simply to look 
to its results in the particular lines I have spoken of. 
Look to the Province of British Columbia, and you 
will finda country growing into new life, with its vast 
mineral wealth, its grazing lands and fisheries and 
its growing trade east and west. Look to the North- 
West which lay there a few years ago in its virgin 
uselessness, but which to-day, if crop reports speak 
truly, will send out to the hungr mouths of 
Europe 20,000,000 or 25,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and grain, a fact which would have been to-day 
impossible, if it had not been for the National 
Policy of the Liberal-Conservative party. You 
have to look for its results in our canal and rail- 
way system, with the vast interprovincial trade 
which flows and interflows from one part of this 
country to theother. Make a calculation, if you 
like. What advantage would a few millions of 
foreign tradeamount to alongside of this immense in- 
terprovincial and local trade? How many families 
are there in the country? A million. How much 
do they consume per year? Would it be too much 
to say that each family and its belongings consume 
$500 worth per year. That will amount to the im- 
mense consumption of $500,000,000, and that is 
home consumption ; and for all that there is coming 
and going along these great lines of communication 
of ours this ceaseless intercourse from section to 
section, this supply calling for demand and demand 
calling for supply. You have to look for it, Sir, in 
the multiplied and varied industries of the older 
provinces of Canada, where busy labour finds its 
daily wage, and the hum of wheel and spindle and 
anvil accompanies the transformation of our natural 
resources into the rich necessaries of our daily life, 
and the steady accumulations of national wealth. 
That, Sir, is the National Policy and that is what 
hon. gentlemen fight against, what they beat 
against in vain, and what will find its con- 
stant defenders in the intelligent electors of this 
country. Now, let us see what this boasted pana- 
cea is; let us come down, if we can, to a close 
examination of unrestricted reciprocity, and I ask 
my hon. friends opposite in all candour and earn- 
estness to correct me when I give a wrong defini- 
tion of what unrestricted reciprocity is. J have sat 
for fifteen days listening more or less to this debate. 
Ihave honestly tried to getat and to frame upon 
this paper a fair definition of unrestricted recipro- 
city as it is stated by hon. gentlemen opposite. 
ITmay not have been successful, but I will essay to 
define what I understand to be unrestricted recipro- 
city, andI will take it asa favour on the part of 
hon. gentlemen opposite to correct me if I am 
wrong in my definition. Reference has been made 
to the change in dress. We may have asked before 
what unrestricted reciprocity was, and we may 
have considered that it was a more or less unrea- 
sonable proposition ; but hon. gentlemen opposite, 
in the amendment which they proposed as the 
antidote to our policy, have made it infinitely more 
absurd and inconsistent than it was before. We 
find that they have added a rider to it. Why 
did they add that rider toit? There may have 
been two reasons. There may have been some 
restive members of the herd, and this rider may 
have been added in order to prevent their jump- 
ing the enclosure ; or they may have thought that, 
in the bye-elections, it would be convenient to 


have something put forward by them in Parliament 
which might mean anything or nothing as they chose 
to interpret it to the electorate. What is this 
rider? It proposes to abolish or to reduce the 
duties on all the necessaries of life which enter into 
the consumption of four great classes in Canada. 
Through all the utterances of the hon. gentlemen 
opposite, there has been a reprobation, keen and 
constant, of any duty on the necessaries of life. 
Every breath which has come from the opposite side 
has been laden with denunciations of that class of 
duty, andif the hon. gentlemen had carried the resolu- 
tion for which they have voted what would it have 
meant ? Nothing less than a total abolition of the 
duties on the necessaries of life which are used by 
these four classes of the people. To that policy hon. 
gentlemenare pledged, and thatthey can easily carry 
out if they get into power. They pledge themselves 
to unrestrictel reciprocity. They do not know 
whether they cancarry that out or not. Thatdepends 
on the will of another country. But this depends 
simply upon themselves. If they get into power, the 
first thing they will have to do is to take off the 
duties on the necessaries of life, whether they get un- 
restricted reciprocity or not. What will that mean? 
The moment these gentlemen get into power they 
take offthe duties on the necessaries of life. What is 
the result ? They go to the farmer, for whom they 
profess so much solicitude, and they say: Wedo not 
like these duties on the necessaries of life, and 
therefore, according to our policy and according to 
our convictions, we immediately take away the 
duty on wheat, and we say to you who raise wheat 
in the North-West, to you who raise wheat in 
Ontario, to you who raise wheat in Quebec, to you 
who raise wheat in any part of this country, that 


the American can bring his surplus wheat into this | 


country free of duty, but, when you take your 
wheat into the American market, you will have to 
pay a duty of 25 cents on every bushel you take 
over there. That is their policy. They desire the 
good-will themselves of the farmers. This is their 
commendation. They say, wedo not believe in aduty 
on the necessaries of life. Then the duty must be 
taken off flour, that is to say, that the milling 
industries which are fed by the farmers will have 
the protection taken off their flour, and the American 
miller can place his flour of all grades free in our 
market, while our millers will have to pay $1.20 


on every barrel they send into the United States. | 
Then they would go to the coal miners of Nova | 
Scotia and New Brunswick, to the coal miners of | 
| you to let our products into your country free, 


British Columbia, to the coal miners of the North- 
West, men who toil down in the depths of the 
earth and by hard blows struck in dangerous 
places make their living and raise these coals 
to the surface for the production of heat 
and motive power, and they will say: Toil on and 
moil on, and, when you have raised your coal to 
the surface, we will put American coal by the side 
of it free of duty ; but, when you take your coal into 
the United States you will have to pay 75 cents on 
every ton. That is thehon. gentlemen’ssolicitude for 
theminersof this country. They willyo to the hardy 
fishermen of this country, and they will say : We 
have love for you, we have said many brave words 


for you in Parliament, but we believe that the food | 


of this country should be free ; you may cateh 
our fish and send it to the United States and pay 
cent or 14 cents or 4 


American fishermen may place their t 


‘in regard to natural products. 


a cent duty on it, but the | left. 
ish free of | pared to the reception w hich would meet any set of 


duty in the Canadian market. They will go to the 
pork raisersin Prince Edward Island, from which 
my hon. friend (Mr. Davies) comes, and who does 
not remember that wonderful acrobatic feat of his 
but a year ago? We have heard something about 
acrobats in this debate, but here was a free trader 
who raised his voice constantly against the mon- 
strous tariff and the barbarous system of protection 
inaugurated by this Government, and yet who went 
strongly against my hon. friend from Charlotte 
(Mr. Gillmor) who is an honest free trader and would 
stand by free trade though every fisherman and 
pork-raiser in the County of Charlotte went against 
it; and the hon. gentleman from Prince Edward 
Island said; Lama free trader on principle, but when 
it touches my county, I want protection on pork, 
not 3 cents, but 6 cents per pound. They will go to 
the pork-raisers of the east and west, and give them 
the gratifying intelligence that while American pork 
can come in here free of duty, that for every pound 
of pork they send into the United States they will 
have to pay 2 cents. They will have to tell them that 
bacons and hams will come in here free, but that our 
bacons and hams going into the American market 
will have to pay a duty of 5 cents a pound. And 
so on all through the list. Let me commend this 
to hon. gentlemen opposite. They have to go to 
the bye-elections this fall. They have to meet the 
electorate, and many of them represent agricultural 
counties. Letthem call the farmers togetherin those 
counties and say: This is the policy of the party 
which I support, I am pledged to take off the 
duties on the necessaries of life, and the moment 
we get into power we will take off those duties, 
but at the same time while United States wheat, 


| flour and beef and pork and bacon and hams, pota- 


toes and butter and cheese come in to compete with 
you free in your own markets you shall not get a 
pound of all these products into the United States 
market without paying almost prohibitive duties. 
This policy, Sir, is not even a jug-handled policy 
no, itis a policy whichis all handle and no jug toit at 
all. Iask hon. gentlemen opposite to think how 
they will be able to make such a policy acceptable 
to the electorate. 

But there is a still more absurd phase which 


has been already alluded to. You take the 
duties off the prime necessaries of life, and 
then you go to the United States of America 
and you say to President Harrison and Mr. 
Blaine: We want to sit down with you 
and make a treaty with you. Yes? We want 


Yes? And in turn we will give you advantages in 
our markets. Then comes the question: What 
are the articles which you propose to let into your 
country free? The answer will be, pork, wheat, 
beef, flour and so on. But it will be said: You let 
them in free now; we have all we want now, and 
without giving you anything therefor. If that 
is their policy and if that is carried out, they 


‘eut the ground from under their feet and take 


away the only inducement they have to offer 
to obtain reciprocity from the United States. 
That cuts the ground from under their feet 
My hon. friend 
from Queen’s (Mr. Davies) has already cut the 
ground away in regard to manntfactured goods 
coming from Great Britain, ‘Then there is nothing 
Iemominy and defeat would be nothing com 


i) 
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men who would go to Washington to negotiate a 
treaty on such a basis as that. 

Now, Sir, let us ask what unrestricted reci- 
procity is? What it was, is now no longer the 
question; what it is, is the burning question, 
and what it was and what it is, are two things 
very different. May I be permitted to define 
what it is, and will my hon. friends recall me 
quickly to the right path if. I step out of it in 
the way of definition? When you get unrestricted 
reciprocity you will have freedom of  inter- 
course between the United States and Canada in 
all natural products of each country. Iam right in 
that, there is no doubt aboutit. All the things that 
are grown in the United States of America will come 
into Canada free ; everything produced in Canada 
as a natural product will go into the United States 
free. That is the first principle, we are all agreed 
on that. Secondly, all goods manufactured from 
what is grown and produced in the United States 
will come into this country free; all goods manu- 
factured from what is grown and produced in this 
country will go into the United States free—there 
is no doubt about that. I will go one step further 
to make my definition more clear. All foreign 
products or manufactures will come into each 
country subject to the tariff of that country. 
Those going into the United States will pay the 
United States’ duty; those coming into Canada 
will pay the Canadian duty. There can be no 
doubt at all on those three statements. Natural 
products free both ways; all manufactures from 
natural products of the two countries, free both 
ways ; all foreign goods, whether natural or manu- 
factured, pay the duty each country imposes upon 
them. Here is where my doubt arises. Suppose 
that we do not grow a certain thing in this country, 
do not raise it, do not make it, such, for instance, 
as tin-plate 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Cotton. 


Mr. FOSTER. Such, for instance, as cotton, to 
take the nearer object to my hon. friend. We do 
not grow cotton in this country; it is therefore 
not a product of Canada. When that comes into 
Canada, not being a product of Canada, can we 
take it and make it up in our manufactories 
and take it across the border free of duty? I ask 
my hon. friend to set my harassing doubts at rest 
upon that point. 


Mr. LAURIER. If the hon. gentleman will 
only look at the different treaties negotiated 
between civilized nations, he will have no difticulty 
at all in solving that question. 


Mr. FOSTER. That is just about the definite- 
ness that I expected in the answer of the hon. gen- 
tleman. I wished, however, to give him a chance 
to make a clear and honest declaration upon this 
subject, for once in his life, and he has failed to do 
it. Let me take that definition of his before the 
honest elector of this country, whether he is 
in city or country; when he puts that question 
to me, as he will and must, if he does his duty 
to himself and to his country, and I shall have 
to answer him: Sir, I cannot tell you; but Lasked 
che originator of the scheme, the great physician who 
is to administer this wonderful panacea in homeo- 
pathic drops—I ‘asked him before the high court 
of Parliament, in face of the whole country, and he 
had no answer to give, or he would not give it 
if he had, except this: You will have to look, my 


dear farmer friend, my dear artizan friend, to the 
treaties which have been passed between civilized 
nations. 


Mr. LAURIER. The hon. gentleman knows 
that the question he puts to me is a matter of 
agreement. It is a matter of agreement, and it is 
impossible to say upon such a question of detail, 
what the agreement will be or will not be. That 
has to be decided by both nations. 


Mr. FOSTER. What is the position the hon. 
gentleman proposes to take on .that class of mat- 
erials ? 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). How does the hon: 
gentleman propose to work out his own theory ? 


Mr. FOSTER. From whichever leader I ask the 
question, I cannot get an answer. 


Mr. McMILLAN. If you go to Washington 
what position will you take ? 

Mr. FOSTER. The same indefiniteness which 
marked the campaign for unrestricted reciprocity 
from the time it commenced last year until it closed, 
still continues in the House. I thought when 
we came to Parliament and brought the men face 
to face with us, with an honest desire to make 
clear before the country what they proposed to 
have the electors vote upon, I thought we should 
get down to a firm, clear definition that would 
leave no man in doubt. But the same game is to 
be played on this point that was played on the 
point of discrimination, that was played upon my 
hon. friend from Huntingdon (Mr. Scriver), who is 
so quietly resting in his chair yonder. The hon. 
member for Queen’s (P. K.1.) said to-night: It has 
always been known that unrestricted reciprocity 
implied discrimination. The hon. gentleman from 
Huntingdon did not know it—did not know it 
after the election was through, and I do not know 
whether he knows it yet. But I know he has heard 
the declarations from his own leaders, and if he 
does not know it, he ought to know it. Iam look- 
ing with interest to see how he will vote on this 
resolution. Discrimination was held up in this un- 
certain way, now dangled down and now dangled 
up, and with what effect? That in the city of 
St. John the lights and leaders of the Opposition 
party publicly and privately declared to the people, 
on the hustings and in the shops, that there 
would be no discrimination against England. 
In just the same manner direct taxation is 
being dangled before the country, and will 
be, I suppose, as long as this fad is in 
vogue, although down in the Maritime Provinces 
we had men declaring everywhere that no direct 
tax would be put on this country. A few days ago 
we heard the hon. member for Iberville (Mr. 
Béchard) declaring, in his sturdy, honest way—and 
I honour him for it—that the party which makes 
direct taxation one of the planks in its platform, 
signs its political death warrant. And yet, Sir, I 
ask that hon. gentleman if he has found in the 
preachments and predictions of hon. gentlemen 
opposite during this whole debate, one single word 
of comfort to his harassed soul; have his leaders 
pointed out to him any possible way by which the 
vast amount of revenue that must be lost, can be 
made good without resorting to direct taxation ? 
But, Sir, Iam off my track. I knew I should not 
get a plain answer to my question. I must come 


back to the subject of cotton and wool, and as my 


hon. friend will not give me a direct answer, as he 
parries that question, let me show him what it 
means. It will be the one thing or the other, I 
suppose. Either cotton, not being a product of 
Canada, can be manufactured here and go free into 
the United States or it cannot. In either case 
what will happen? I will first reason on the 
assumption that a product of another country, 
when it comes into this country, cannot be made 
up in our manufactories and then carried into the 
United States market free of duty. What will 
happen if it cannot ? You will have the most one- 
sided free trade and the most one-sided reciprocity 
that I ever heard of being put before any people. 


Mr. ALLISON. Could we not get a set-off to 
this article? Do we not allow the Americans to 
get lumber from this country and manufacture it 
into machinery, and send that machinery back here 
now ? 

Mr. FOSTER. 


Mr. ALLISON. 


if there was no tax ? 
Mr. FOSTER. Yes. ‘ 


Mr. ALLISON. So cotton could come here and 
be manufactured and carried back there, just as 
well as timber can be manufactured there and the 
product brought back here ? 


Mr. FOSTER. Isee that my hon. friend must 
soon be promoted to afront seat. My hon. friend is 
at least honest in his desire to impart knowledge. 
He at least gives what he thinks is a true solution, 
The difference between timber and cotton, however, 
is that both countries grow timber, and only one 
country grows cotton. Now, I am putting this 
proposition. Products that are not native to this 
country coming in here and being made up, will 
not pass free into the United States of America ; 
products not natural to the United States of 
America, coming into the United States, will not 
be made up and pass free into this country. What 
will happen? Again, am astonishing one-sidedness. 
We raise no cotton, they raise cotton in the United 
States. Put on unrestricted reciprocity ; and if 
this is the condition, what happens? That every 
cotton mill in this country wil at once shut up. 
Why? Because the cotton is anative product of 
the United States; they will make it up in the 
United States mills, and it will come into this 
country free. It is not a native product here ; it 
must be brought here and made up in our mills, 
and when our cottons go to the United States they 
will meet with duties equal to 40, 50, 60, or 75 per 
cent. That is what will happen. Take the article 
of wool. The wools raised in the United States 
and in Canada are not sufficient for either country, 
and they have to be imported here very largely. In 


Yes, and we tax it. 


Could we not do it just as well 


the United States there is, however, a large wool | 


production ; in this country there is a small wool 
production. The producer of wool in the United 
States makes it into woollen cloths, which will come 
into this country free. We make up wool, which 


we import from a foreign country, as we have to | 


import it, and when our wool manufacturers take 
their goods to the American boundary they 


will be met by a tariff running up to 150 per cent. | 


-ormore. That is a beautiful kind of reciprocity. 
Take the tobacco trade. The United States raise a 
reat variety of tobaccos, and of good qualities. 
‘he Americans manufacture tobacco, it being a 


product of that country, and it will come into this 
country free. We raise some tobacco, but not 
nearly sufficient. It is brought in here asa foreign 
product ; it is made up here, but it will be met on 
the American border by a prohibitory tariff of 
$2.75 per pound. I could easily go through the cata- 
logue. That would be a fine kind of reciprocity ; 
that would not only not be unrestricted reciprocity, 
but it would be the most one-sided proposal that any 
party or any man has ever submitted for the ap- 
proval of the intelligent electors and asked their 
support for it. I take now the other side of the 
question, that these products of other countries 
coming in here raw, afterwards pass as our manu- 
factured goods free into another country, each side 
to hold control of its own tariff. What would hap- 
pen? Take tin-plate. The UnitedStates duty, which 
is now in force, is 25 cents, a prohibitive duty and 
meant to beso. They are endeayouring to make tin- 
plates out of their own ores and are seeking to build 
up that manufacture in their own country. What 
will happen? All we have to do is to iniport tin-plate 
free, as it is to-day on the free list, and we can man- 
ufacture the tinware for the United States in spite of 
any competition. Willthe United Statesagree tothat? 
And so you may take article after article on that 
side of the argument. Whichever horn of the di- 
lemma you take, youare, on this ground of control 
of the tariff, led into a difficulty from which no hon, 
member on the other side has attempted to relieve 
us, and which no one has attempted to explain, and 
which I believe is beyond the bounds of practical 
statesmanship. Let me go one pointfurther. If we 
had control of our own tariff, how can the United 
States be sure of any compensation for any treaty 
it may make? If it makes a treaty with us for 
unrestricted reciprocity, the Americans will look 


over the list and say: We will get entrance to the 
Canadian market with great advantage to our 
manufacturers, because they have a tariff against 
outside manufacturers ; we will consequently 
gather, if we have no duties to pay, the largest part 
of that trade in manufactured products ; we will 
give Canada in return certain advantages by 
way of compensation. The treaty is made and 
goes into force for 10 years. We have control 
of our own tariff. Immediately we take the duty 
off hardware. What guid pro quo does the United 
States obtain on manufactured hardware in this 
market if we, having control of our own tariff, 
take off or lower the duty on British hardware ? 
The United States is robbed of the advantage they 
expected to derive by our allowing their manufac- 
tures of hardware to come into this country free 
of duty. The United States would be arrant fools 
|if they were to make a treaty with us, the funda- 
mental principle of which was a certain compensa- 
tion for their manufactured goods, then give us 
control of our own tariff, as at present, so that, 
if we wish, we could let in British manufactures 
or those of other countries free or at very low 
| duties, and take away every coign of vantage 
which the Unfited States had expected to secure 
from this country. It would not be honest treat 
ment, it would not be proper treatment, and the 
United States would never make a treaty upon 
lines which could leave such a course opemto us, 
Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). 
opposed to it. 
Mr. FOSTER. 
‘position of hon, gentlemen opposite. 


It is so good you are 


Tam talking simply of the pro- 
Let me ask 


the attention of hon. members to some figures. 
The imports of hardware from the United States 
last year were of the value of $4,900,000. The 
value of imports of similar goods from other coun- 
tries was $5,600,000. What was more fair than for 
the United States in making a treaty of unrestricted 
reciprocity to say : We sent $5,000,000 of hardware 
to Canada last year ; that country obtained $5,500, - 
000 worth from other countries besides ; let us in 
free of duty and we will take the hardware market. 
But we have control of our tariff, and we will let 
other countries in on the same terms as the United 
States if we please, or we will lower the duty nearly 
to the notch of nothing, and the United States so 
far from getting its $5,500,000 more from hardware 
will get nothing or next to nothing. So you may 
go through a long list. With respect to raw 
material, I have already taken that up and dealt 
with it. What I want to point out is this, and I 
ask hon. gentlemen to gainsay it if they can, that 
a fixity of tariff is the essential condition of 
any treaty of reciprocity, unrestricted or not, 
and for the period that treaty exists a tariff 
must be fixed at the first and must be 
kept to the last, except upon mutual  un- 
derstanding and agreement of both parties ; and 
there is no possible means of obtaining a reciprocity 
treaty outside of that. I say more. The very 
moment my hon. friend the leader of the Opposition 
stated here, so differently fron: what he is reported 
to have said in the country, that we are, asa fund- 
amental point in unrestricted reciprocity, to keep 
perfect control of our own tariff, that very moment 
he read his whole case out of court in the United 
States. Hvery paper hon. gentlemen opposite haye 
quoted, every statesman they have called their 
ally, and every public man who has deigned to 
notice the proposals of hon. gentlemen opposite, 
has made it a fundamental condition of considering 
the proposition that there shall be a uniform tariff 
made by common consent. I go further than that. 
I will ask hon. gentlemen opposite, who are good 
at quoting, to quote one single statement, one 
single resolution of a board of trade, one single 
utterance of any newspaper which will give them 
warrant for saying that, with the tariff under the 
control of this country, they can get the slightest 
shred of public opinion in the United States in 
favour of their proposition. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). 
to do? 

Mr. FOSTER, Lam criticizing what the hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite think they are going todo. When 
this question came up the Halifax Chronicle, the 
organ of the party in Nova Scotia, and the St. John 
Telegraph, the organ of the party in New Bruns- 
wick, came out flat-footed against the proposition of 
adopting an uniform tariff and having the United 
States fix it in common with this country, and said 
““we must keep control of our own tariff.” What 
said the New York Tribune ? Taking up that 
point, this influential Republican p&per and organ 
of the party said : 

“Tt [the Halifax Morning Ch ronicle] argues in favour of 
unrestricted and absolute reciprocity between Canada and 
the United States, with cach country at liberty to adopt 
such tariff as it may prefer, and represents this, and no 
more than this, as the deliberate purposes of one party in 
the Canadian contest. If this is the fact, one party of 


Caniddians closely resemble the baby which eried for the 
moon and got into a rage because the moon would not con- 


What are you going 


sent to be grasped. This nation has not the slighest notion ! 


of allowing Canada to open the back door as wide as it may 
please, while tariff enactments by the United States are 
closing the front door against sundry importations at 
New York and Boston. If any one is silly enough to sup- 
pose such a plan is entertained by Americans, he does not 
live in this country. All such representations may as well 
be put aside as utterly and widely at variance with 
anything Americans can possibly be brought to adopt.” 
Sir, the latest declaration by the hon. leader in this 
House, an authoritative declaration, recorded in 
Hansard, taken down by an English reporter, and 
placed where it can be revised, stands, and cannot 
be contradicted, and the fundamental position is 
this: The control of their own tariff in their settle-_ 
ment of unrestricted reciprocity. To-day they 
have read their case out of courts in the United 
States of America ; they have no longer the shred 
of a warrant for supposing that it will meet with 
any acceptance there. Now, Sir, what does this 
unrestricted reciprocity involve? I am going now 
to take up the arguments of my hon. friend oppo- 
site to me (Sir Richard Cartwright). It involves 
several things. First, it involves discrimination 
against Kngland. There is no necessity for my 
going into that point, for it has been well gone 
into, but I wish to read what is the definition of 
this given by my hon. friend from South Oxford 
(Sir Richard Cartwright). He has spoken out 
plainly, he has made all his arguments in favour of 
discrimination, and then he declared : 

“We do not propose to discriminate against Great. 
Britain per se, but we propose to enter into a treaty of 
commercial relations with the United States, whereby 
certain privileges will be given by Canada to the United 
States, and by the United States to Canada, against all 
the world.” 
The hon. gentleman has been bolder ; he has stated 
in this House in less equivocal language, he has 
declared the same in the county that they do 
intend to discriminate against Great Britain. Now 
he puts it in the negative way ; but what child’s 
play. What is the use of putting in per se—saying 
on one hand that he does not intend to discriminate 
against Great Britain per se, and saying in the same 
breath that he intends to give the United States 
advantages against the rest of the world, including 
Great Britain. Most certainly, discrimination is 
to-day nailed upon the topmost fold of their flag. 
They intend then to discriminate against Great 
Britain. Now, I want to ask the hon. member for 
Huntingdon (Mr. Scriver),who devoted some atten- 
tion to me a little while ago, who tried to make 
me out very inconsistent upon the temperance 
question ; I want to ask him now what he pro- 
poses to do aboutit ? My hon. friend cannot plead 
ignorance any more. There is his leader, and he has 
heard his leader’s statements to-day ; there is his — 
financial leader (Sir Richard Cartwright), and he has 
heard his statements the other day ; there is his 
co-worker (Mr. Davies), and he has heard his 
statement to-night, to the effect that they will diseri- 
minate against England ; and here is the statement 
of my hon. friend (Mr. Scriver) read before the 
electors of the County of Huntingdon, after the 
smoke of the battle of the 5th March has passed 
away, and he said then : 


*“ Leaving the electoral lists, I take up the issues upon 
which the election is being fought out, and find the main 
question to be one of trade—that of reciprocity. Persistent 
efforts have been made to misrepresent the position of 
Reformers with regard to reciprocity, it being alleged 
we were willing to consent to a free exchange of com- 
modities with our neighbours on conditions none ever 
pledged themselves to, never declared, and do not now. 
We do not seek, nor will we consent, to reciprocity on the 


terms our opponents allege, namely, uniformity of tariff 
and discrimination against Great Britain. You will not 
find in any announcement of principles by the Reform 
party that it ever proposed to accept the American tariff 
as the price of reciprocity. And I am free to say, that had 
the Liberals gone into power and negotiations been opened 
Reformers would never have consented to accept recipro- 
city, if doing so entailed placing Canada under the Ame- 
rican tariff or discrimination against the mother country. 
Liberals are just as loyal as their opponents, and will con- 
sent to no act of injustice to Great Britain, and any ar- 
rangement that may be made with the United States will 
render our markets as accessible to the mother country.” 
Now, I have read this as the statement attributed 
to my hon. friend from Huntingdon (Mr. Seriver). 
He rises in his place, and he can say whether that 


represents his convictions or not. 


Mr. SCRIVER. It did fairly and fully ; and it 
represents my views now. 


Mr. FOSTER. My hon. friend is related not 
very far back to my hon. friend from Charlotte 
(Mr. Gillmor). They come from the same kind of 
stock ; they get up and state exactly what they 
mean, and in doing so they cut themselves loose 
from this hour forward from the policy of unre- 
stricted reciprocity, as defined by the hon. the 
leader of the Opposition, as defined by the hon. 
gentleman from South Oxford (Sir Richard Cart- 
wright), as defined by the leader from the Maritime 
Provinces—I speak with bated breathin the presence 
of my hon. friend from Guysborough (Mr. Fraser)— 
the member for Queen’s, P. E.I. (Mr. Davies.) Now, 
then, we will be anxious to see what the hon. member 
for Huntingdon (Mr. Scriver) means to do about 
it. Will he be inconsistent? Will he swallow 
his expression and his opinions, and vote for 
discrimination against the mother country on the 
ground that we have a perfect right to, and that if 
it hurts the mother country, so much the worse for 
the mother country. Well, we will see, we will 
see. 

Mr. SCRIVER. Yes ; you will see. 


Mr. FOSTER. Now, Sir, I wish just to note 
one argument of my hon. friend from South Oxford 
(Sir Richard Cartwright). He says upon this 
question of discrimination: Your tariff discrimin- 
ates against Great Britain to-day. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. So it does. 


Mr. FOSTER. My hon. friend says, so it 
does. When the hon. gentleman from Queen’s 
(Mr. Davies) stated that it did discriminate against 
Great Britain I said it did not. I said it almost 
with bated breath, but I managed to pluck up 
courage enough to say it, and he replied that I 
would deny anything. My hon. friend from South 
Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright) says it does dis- 
criminate. Now, it depends entirely upon his point 
of view, and I know exactly what his point of view 
is, but I mean to say this: that we are men and 
not children, and that we ought to talk about facts 
and not quibble about words. I say to my hon. 


friend that the difference between the two policies | 


is simply this: When an exporter of hardware from 


Great Britain brings his goods to a port in Canada, | 


and an exporter of the same class of hardware in 
the United States brings his goods to the same port, 
under the present tariff, both are on an.even scale 


and pay exactly thesame duty. But Isay, that under | 


this policy of unrestricted reciprocity, if a British 

manufacturer of hardware comes to the port of Hali- 

fax or Quebec, and enters his hardware, he will pay a 

duty of 20, or 30, or 40 per cent., and when an Ameri- 
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can comes over with the same class of hardware he 
gets it into the markets of this country without a 
cent of duty. That is the difference. You may 
quibble about discrimination as long as you like, 
but that is the common sense view, the view that 
this House will take and the view that the country 
will take. There is no discrimination in our pre- 
sent tariff per se, to borrow a word from my hon. 
friend ; the same classes of goods, come from where 
they may, pay exactly the same duty. You may 
just as well say that we discriminate in favour of 
the West India Islands, because the West Indies, 
geographically and economically, are situated so 
that they do not send to us manufactured goods, 
but raw materials, the most of which we let in free. 
But that is simply quibbling ; the main, honest 
position is what [ have exactly stated with refer- 
ence to this policy. Now, then, Sir, we come to the 
question of loss of revenue; and if there was any- 
thing that would make one consume himself with 
laughter it was the way in which my genial and 
eloyuent friend, the leader of the Opposition, treated 
this question of loss of revenue in his speech to-day. 
What did he say? Well, he says: Now come to 
revenue, which is the sticking point in this question, 
especially with the Minister of Finance ; how much 
will we lose? $8,100,000 he says ; these are the 
duties from the United States. Well, he says, 
suppose we do lose that ; will there not be so much 
taxation saved to the country ? Certainly there will, 
but how does that help the loss to the revenue ? 
What we are talking about is not the saving to the 
people, but how you are to make up the loss of the 
revenue. Then, he says, a part of the English taxes 
we lose, and how does he make up for that? By the 
fact that the people will be richer than they were 
before. How will that help the revenue if they 
buy more goods which come in free and less goods 
which are highly taxed? But I must come to my 
hon. friend from South Oxford to get atthe beauties 
of this argument. ‘To the question as to how the 
| loss of revenue is to be made up he answers: Use 
| your surplus. The hon. gentleman knew, when he 
| said that, that by my own calculations given in this 
| House, the surplus of this year will be n7/, or 
almost ni/. He knows that we have taken off 
| $3,500,000 of taxationand puton only $1,500,000, and 
| I propose to make ends meet by economy ; and that 
\isall. When my hon. friend said: Use your surplus 
for a part of the loss, he knew at the moment that 
there would be no surplus to use in making up the 
loss of revenue. Then, he says we will not spend 
| $1,400,000 in. keeping up railways and canals. 
Well, we do not spend that much. I can take no 
meaning out of that remark but this, that if you 
take the expenditure on canals and railways for 
“maintenance and running expenses and compare it 
‘with the revenue there is a deficit of 51,400,000 ; 
| but such is not the case; the whole deficit is less 
than $900,000, and the hon. gentleman would econ- 
omize by putting the figure of the actual deficit 
at $500,000 more than it is and saving the imagi- 
nary deficit. Then my hon. friend says, we will 
not spend $1,000,000 for Indians. We will not ? 
Then, we will repudiate our treaties with our Indi- 
ans: and the fair and reasonable expense for them. 
Let me tell this House that the country will watch 
with -gréat care and scrutinize keenly the policy of 
any gentleman or party who propose to ‘deal in a 
niggardly fashion with the Indians, once the 
owners of all this great domain and all the enormous 


| 
| 
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resources of the country, and now the wards of the 
nation, and will expect them to be treated in an 
honourable and generous way. I challenge the hon. 
gentleman to look after the Indian bands throughout 
the country and observe treaty rights, and do it on 
much less than $1,000,000. Then, he says, we 
will not spend $1,000,000 on the Mounted Police. 
There is another peculiarity of his finance. We 
spent only $750,000 last year, and the hon. gentleman 
puts the expenditure at $250,000 above the actual 
figure, and by such a simple expedient he proposes 
to make up the loss of revenue, a very easy method, 
but presenting practical difficulties which even he 
may find it hard to meet. Again, he says: You 
can do what you have just done; you have put 
$1,500,000 of taxation upon malt liquors, tobaccos 
and spirits and you can make up for loss of revenue 
by a further increase of the Excise taxes. My hon. 
friend is going to have unrestricted reciprocity. 
Is he going to have unrestricted reciprocity in beer, 
in spirits and tobacco, or not? Is he going to cut 
off these great branches of trade, or have unrestrict- 
ed reciprocity in them? One thing or the other. 
If he is going to have unrestricted reciprocity in 
them he will lose a deal of revenue instead of gain- 
ing; and if he is not going to have unrestricted re- 
ciprocity m them, I ask him how much more Excise 
he can put upon those articles? The Excise duty 
to-day 1s very much higher than is the similar Ex- 
cise duty in the United States. We stand to lose 
in the Excise duties under his scheme rather than 
to gain. So I suppose I have taken away the re- 
sources of my hon. friend the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, who was going to avail himself of these means 
of making up the loss of revenue. Then, he says 
we can economize in many other ways, but he does 
not specify in what respects. But his important 
argument is that we will be richer. Grant that 
I am worth $5,000 this year and that I will be 
worth $10,000 next year ; when the same class of 
goods are placed before me, one having no duty 
upon it and the other having a duty, am I, just 
because Iam a rich man, going to buy the goods 
on which there is a duty, instead of buying what I 
can get to the best advantage? That would be well, 
provided the hon. gentleman made a law that the 
rich people must purchase a certain proportion of the 
manufactured goods on which heavy duties were 
imposed : but if that were done, what would become 
of that old adage of his that we should buy in the 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest. But I 
want to ask one more question. The hon. gentle- 
man stated, and I have it here in black and white, 
that what the country will lose will be $8,000,000 ; 
what the people will gain will be $16,000,000. My 
hon. friend cannot get away from that statement. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. They will gain 
more. 


Mr. FOSTER. I will not quarrel with the hon. 
gentleman as to what they will gain. The question 
is what we shall lose in point of revenue, and the 
hon. gentleman says it is $8,000,000. Now, 
my hon. friend is too old and experienced a finan- 
cier not to know that he will lose more than 
$8,000,000. Let me tell him what he will lose. He 
will lose $8,220,000 on United States imports alone, 
ona parity of the imports of last year. He will 
lose the duties paid on all goods from other countries, 
which will no longer come when there is a duty 
against them, while the same classes of goods 


come from the United States without any duty at 
all. J hold in my hand a statement of all the im- 
ports for the year ending 30th June, 1890, and 
what do I find? I find that in manufactures of 
brass from the United States we imported $340,000 
worth, and from other countries $120,000 worth. 
Let the American brass manufactures come in free 
and put a duty of 35 per cent. against all 
other countries, and how much of the dutiable 
articles will come in competition with the free 
articles of the same class? Does not my hon. 
friend see that he will have to lose the major 
part, perhaps all of that?. Take the article of 
buttons. We imported from the United States 
$80,000 worth, and from other countries $198,000 
worth. Let the buttons from the United States 
come in free and keep the duty upon buttons from 
other countries, and a large proportion of that 
import will cease. Take cotton manufactures. 
Last year we imported from the United States 
$748,000 worth, and $3,214,000 from other countries. 
Keep your duty of 50 per cent. or so against the 
manufactures of other countries, while those from 
the United States come in free, and I want to know 
how much duty-paid cottonimportations will come in- 
tothe country. And so you may gothrough the whole 
list, and you will find, when you come to the end of 
it, that from articles brought from the United 
States and articles brought from other countries, 
equal classes of manufactures in the main, we get 
duties equal to $8,000,000 from the United States, 
and equal to $15,750,000 from other countries ; and 
I take the calculation as a reasonable one, that if 
we adopt unrestricted reciprocity, if we keep up | 
our duties against other countries but abolish them 
as regards the United States, we will lose at least 
two-thirds of the duties we now collect on 
goods coming in from Great Britain. That is 
$6,000,000 we will lose on duties in connection 
with our trade with Great Britain. On goods from 
other countries, besides Great Britain, we collect 
duties amounting to $6,210,000. We have already 
dropped a third of these by striking off the sugar 
duties. We will drop at least $1,000,000 more, 
and that would leave only $3,000,000 from that 
source, leaving to be got from the entire duties, 
under this calculation, and I am prepared to trust it, 
a total of $18,000,000 under unrestricted reci- 
procity. I invite my hon. friend to answer that. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. It 
childish to answer. 


Mr. FOSTER. I invite my hon. friend to show 
how he proposes to put a high tariff wall against 
other countries and let in goods free from the 
United States, that great manufacturing country, 
and expect to get the same duties on our importa- 
tions from other countries which we do now. We 
would not get the same amount of duties, or 
anything like. Sir, the hon. gentleman will have 
then a revenue of about $18,000,000 on the 
present scale of duties. What has he to meet? 
He will have to meet interest charge and sinking 
fund, which areas unalterable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, if we do not intend to repu- 
diate, amounting to $11,800,000. He will have to 
meet provincial subsidies, whichare now $4,000,000, 
but which will be $6,000,000, after hon. gentlemen 
opposite get through one winter’s legislation. Be- 
cause, Sir, talk as you may about being tied up or 


is too 


owned by a chattel mortgage or anything of that 


27 


kind, the hon, the leader of the Opposition has 
cane himself to Mr. Mercier, and he stands or 
alls by his pledge in Quebec, and his party 
stands or falls with him on this pledge, he has 
pledged himself that when he obtains power 
in Ottawa he will add $2,000,000 to the provincial 
subsidies; and this is not the assertion of a 
newspaper, but the deliberate statement of the 
leader of the Opposition, made this session from 
his seat on the opposite side of the House. 
He will have to meet for collection of revenue, 
which is almost entirely for the railways and canals 
and post ottices, which, I do not suppose, he intends 
to skimp, $9,000,000, making a total of $27,000,- 
000 required to meet costs and charges which can- 
not be escaped ; and all he will have to meet them 
with is $18,000,000 revenue. That leaves him 
with a deficit of $9,000,000. And then what has 
he to face ? He has to face the Indian expenditure, 
which is about $1,000,000 ; the Administration of 
Justice, which is about $700,000 ; Civil Government, 
. $1,300,000 ; Legislation, $932,000; Penitentiaries, 
$350,000 ; Militia, $1,300,000; Police, $750,000 ; 
Lighthouse and Coast service, $500,000; Immigra- 
tion, ete., $300,000; Public Works, $1,500,000. 
Public works he may reduce by skimping these 
works, but if he attempts to do that he will have 
the hon. member for Brant (M. Paterson) to reckon 
with, because that hon. gentleman warned us that 
we were not going to get any quarter or credit 
on account of any economy we might effect in 
reducing the public works of the country, which 
must be necessarily carried on. Ocean and river 
service, $400,000 ; Fisheries $320,000, making a total 
of $9,500,000. Add that to the deficit and we find 
that makes $18,000,000 which he will have to make 


up. 
Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Hear, hear. 
Mr. FOSTER. My hon. friend can call ‘‘ hear, 


hear,” until doomsday, but I ask him to set him-. 


self down to the work of practically disproving 
this calculation. Let him show by any process of 
practical calculation how anything else can take 

lace under his plan. I ask the hon. member for 

berville (Mr. Béchard), who has given this House 
his convictions with reference to direct taxation, 
to look into that question and to ask his leaders, 
before he follows them any longer in this policy, 
how they are going to make up that deficiency of 
$18,000,000 without resorting to direct taxation? 
Direct taxation—it is in the air, and if it is not in 
the air, there is a practical necessity stronger than 
the fates of old which sat relentless above the will 
of men and gods, which will drive them on to 
direct taxation in spite of themselves if once they 
adopt unrestricted reciprocity. There is no other 
way to meet the deficit that is bound to occur. Let 
them put a higher tax on manufactured goods, and 
see how that will work. Every ten per cent. they 
add, say on hardware coming from Great Britain, 
while they allow hardware from the United States 
in free, will simply raise the wall of prohibition 
against English goods still higher, and prevent 
their importation to the advantage of the American 
manufacturer. There will be no door open out of 
the difficulty but direct taxation. My hon. friend 
from South Oxford has stated over and over again 
that nothing but the incomprehensible stupidity of 
the people of Canada prevents them from adopting 
direct taxation. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Hear, hear. 


Mr. FOSTER. My hon. friend very smilingly 
and earnestly gives in his adhesion to this prin- 
ciple, but the people of Canada, under the training 
of hon. gentlemen opposite, are not going to remain 
incomparably stupid all these years. They will 
become educated ; but I wish to ask the hon. 
member for Iberville what he thinks now of the 
hon, and gallant knight who cries ‘hear, hear” in 
echoing the sentiment which dubs that hon. gen- 
tleman and those who do not believe in direct tax- 
ation in this country as incomprehensibly stupid. 
Surely I count in vain on the independence of the 
back benches on the other side if I do not see in 
this and succeeding votes these worthy men, the 
men from Huntingdon (Mr. Scriver), and Iberville 
(Mr. Béchard), and Charlotte (Mr. Gillmor), rising 
up and denouncing this discriminating, this direct 
taxation-breeding policy, which is fathered by the 
leader of the Opposition and the men in the front 
benches. Leaving that subject fora moment, let me 
go one step further. After having taken up so long 
the time of the House I must bring my remarks to a 
speedy close, but I wish simply to direct public at- 
tention to this incomprehensible muddle of a policy, 
incomprehensible even to theleader of the Opposition 
himself—so incomprehensible that when a fair ques- 
tion which a child might ask and any person might 
answer, was put to him, he had to take refuge behind 
a stilted, stultifying phrase about treaties between 
civilized governments, in order to conceal his lack 
of knowledge or lack of candour, and such a policy 
is the best outcome of four years of their best poli- 
tical thought and genius. We have weighed these 
gentlemen in every balance necessary, and the coun- 
try has weighed them. They had a period of main- 
tenance and administration, if you choose, and 
in the five years of their administration what 
happened? Taxation was heaped up by $3,000, - 
000 and more; revenue went down; trade 
went down ; the trade prospects of the country 
grew duller each year; surplus faded away into 
deficits ; the public debt grew apace, and the 
whole financial and commercial body politic was 
sick and diseased throughout. These hon. gentle- 
men could find no other resource in their brilliant 
and administrative gemius than to simply say we 
will pile on the taxes and trust in Providence. That 
was their period of administration. They were 
weighed and found wanting. They have another 
policy, that of destructiveness. That is the policy 
they carried out in 1872, and under the breath of a 
scandal mostly created and fanned by themselves 
they succeeded in getting into power, through their 
destructive tactics, through their power of pulling 
down and tearing to pieces. Since that they 
have tried their policy of destructiveness on 
several occasions. They tried it in 1878, they 
tried it in 1882, they tried it in 1887, and they 
tried it in 1891, and they failed. And now, 
within this last four years they have attempted to 
adopt a constructive policy, and here you have it 
in this anomalous, indescribable, indefinite, misty 
absurdity, which they have named unrestricted re- 
ciprocity, and that is all they have to show us for 
four years of constructiveness on the part of a great 
political party. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Hear, hear. 

Mr. FOSTER. On the top of all this, my hon. 
friend who cries ‘hear, hear ”—and I expect to 


receive another salvo from him—says : 
the Government’s policy, ‘‘ we offer a clear-cut, 
rational and distinct policy.” 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Hear, hear. 
We do not offer you the power of understanding it. 
That is impossible. 


Mr. FOSTER. Now, this is the clear-cut, dis- 


tinct plan and the rational policy which they offer. | 
/hon. gentlemen opposite stand up in their sturdy 


When asked for what it is, they simply say, as 
one child does to another: Just shut your mouth 
and open your eyes and we will give you some- 
thing to make you wise. They say ‘‘ We are not 
bound to explain—let us over on that side and we 
will show you what our policy is.” They show 
their incapacity in nothing more than in this. 
Those hon. gentlemen cannot hoodwink in this 
manner the people of Canada in this 19th century. 
The artizans and all classes of the community, be- 
fore they will let them tear down their national 
house, want to know what kind of building he is 
going to put up to shelter them. Before they take 
hold of the ship of state, before they undertake to 
guide it, some of them at the helm and some on 
the bridge, the hardy navigators will want to know 
what kind of diplomas these men have. The people 
want your policy ; they asked for it at the polls 
last March, and they will ask for it when you go 
to them again, and ‘you will never get the 


voice of the people by simply saying We 
have no explanation to offer. In contradis- 
tinction to their indefinite policy,’ this side 


offers to the country a distinct policy, a policy 
that is known as the National Policy, a policy 
which is known by its results during twelve years 
of steady 
country, a policy which is based upon the develop- 
ment of our resources, upon the creation of home 
industries and of home markets, and upon the 
gradual widening and broadening of interprovincial 
trade and the overflow therefrom of trade to other 
countries. That is what’ we offer against’ this 
shifting, indefinite thing which is christened on 
the other side by the name of unrestricted reci- 
procity. Here is something which the people have 
tried and which they have before them in entity 
and substance, a policy which has grown up the form 
and embodiment of great and almost unparalleled 
progress amongst themselves. With this National 
Policy, with this development of our natui‘al re- 
sources, with this development of interprovincial 
trade, there is also the desire to widen the bounds 
of commerce on every side. With the United States? 
Yes, and on the principles laid down in the Order in 
Council, taking the basis of the treaty of 1854, and 
adding to it whatever may be agreed upon by the 
commissioners appointed on both sides as being in 
the interests of both countries. That is a policy as 
plain as can be laid down. No one should be asked to 
say more than that in going into a trade negotiation 
with another country ; and, however hon. gentlemen 
opposite may refuse to attribute to us an honest 
desire to carry out this policy, as they will in their 
Christian charity and their distinguished probity, 
the Government knows that the party behind it 
will trust it, because it reflects the Opinions of the 
men who support it. On our previous record ard 
on this policy we propose to ask the House and 
the country to support’ and sustain us, and not 
support the policy which is propounded by. hon. 
gentlemen opposite. 


Instead of | that may be pardoned to me. 


upbuilding and improvement of this’ 


There is one. other allusion | 


Over across the 
sea there isa market which some hon. gentlemen 
have thought it not wrong to speak slightingly of. 
They have spoken much of the interests of Canada, 
and have said that we should go where the inter- 
ests of Canada lead us. So we should ; but the 
fundamental opinion of gentlemen on this side of 
the House is that Canadian interests join us in an 
identity of interests with Great Britain, and when 


independence for the rights and privileges of 
Canada, I stand with them ; but we believe on this 
side that Canadian interests are best subserved by 
our keeping in touch and unison with the interests 
of the Empire, and not by putting ourselves in 
the power of another nation. The market on the 
other side of the ocean has been wonderfully 
developed in late years in regard to several of the 
great staples of our country. It is not long ago that 
that trade was in its infancy, and now it has reached 
vast proportions, and our cattle, our cheese and 
other products are finding a limitless market in 
Great Britain. There is no reason why that should 
not be further developed. There is no reason why 
our butter should not take the same position in 
Great Britain which Canadian cheese has taken, 
and it is taking it and will take it under the intel- 
ligent and educative methods which are being car- 
ried on now by the Department of Agriculture. So 
itis with other branches of our trade, and this 
leads up to my thought, which is, that we may 
well put by the side of this empty, uncertain, inde- 
finite something with the United States of America 
proposed by hon. gentlemen opposite analternative 
infinitely higher, infinitely more in bodily form and 
certain prospect, and ask the people to choose be- 
tween the two. This alternative, Sir, is the pros- 
pect of wider, fuller, richer trade relations with 
Great Britain. Why not? Here we have limit- 
less lands waiting for the cultivator ; there 
are the congested districts and the overcrowded 
populations. Here you find. the lack of capital ; 
there you have wealth in abundance. Here we 
have an almost unlimited source of supply and 
there an almost limitless demand. Between us we 
have the broad and facile ocean, over which 
transit is becoming easier and cheaper every year ; 
in both countries there is the same indomitable 
spirit and mettle; both inherit the same historic 
past, contemplate a common and boundless pros- 
pect for the future.. I do not despair that in 
these times, when revolutions in trade, in thought, 
in economics, come about with the swiftness of 
electricity, that there may soon strike the flash of 
a common thought, the conviction of a common 
interest, and the sentiment .of a world-wide loyalty, 
which will fuse all seemingly diverse interests into 
one and establish between Canada and the mother 
land, by favourable legislation, one great inflow 
and outflow of commerce, embracing the products 
and providing for the wants of the British Empire 
through and through, uniting heart and extremi- 
ties in one great bond of trade union, which shall 
bid defiance to the world, and add the fresh life- 
blood of health and happiness and prosperity to 
every. portion of the Empire. 
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atthe REVENUE, 1890-91. 

\ a FOSTER moved that the House resolve | 
f into Committee of Supply. 
g my financial statement last year, I estimated 
t the revenue for 1890-91 would amount to 
$58,701. The revenue which actually accrued | 
‘short of that by $279,391, and was distributed | 
oliows :— 
tg $23,300,300 

tees 8,265,160 

bf Crees Sie at eae vo» $88,579,310 


ein Miscellaneous of $27,694. The decrease 
is is spread over a number of items, which 
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He said’: In| 


paring these items and total revenue with the 
of 1889-90, we find a Customs decrease of | 
, an Excise decrease of $703,268, and a 
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SQ Da tr na dna’ ett ave Menetcie tenee Me 
PPTs BN WIN! w-iceerecomee 
GUASSOG3 tte etna tok hee ete 
HSA CADAV.S ce emaaee eens permeate 
Tin and manufactures of..... : a 
Ma ECE ARE oe SAGE EE RSCG aoe 7,877 
Wierotableas: -s-sh arcs eneenae auido ten eee 14,498 
Watches and parts of... Wes 21,558 
Wood and manufacturesof.. ree eis eae 59,995, 
| Wool and manufactures of .........0..05 199,251 


| The following are some of the principal items frona 
_which increased Customs duties were received last 
| year, the principal being sugar :— 

| 
Ale, beer and porter.. 


Brass and manufactures of .. 13,070 
Bricks and tiles. 4,813 
CORTIG POR soc cstnees 4,294 
Coal and coke..... 115,627 
Copper and manufactures of.........-.. 450 
WOTUAEE aicrson eine ee nyc natene Ne Bee 6,114 
Drugs, dyes and chemieals.... .......5. Don 
Flax, hemp and jute and manufac- 

ihe: OU Nee os ~ Aavne eielMed Sip seeing ia 4,315 

H Bruits and nuts; dried: . v.c0saaves aver eee 11,740 

do HIGOIW cates ce cee ee woes 21,332 
Glovesand, mitts. ..2.-cansesaeenmeema sae 13,648 

Hats, caps and bonnets. .......- 0.00008 66,657 

|. Metal, composition and other ... ...... 4,446 

Oils, coal and kerosene and produets of.. 5,533 
Oils, PilOther.7syccae oe aiterartaee. aoe 43,986 

Ships, vessels, and repairs on., Pa 3,762 

SPUD wisest Vin Fake SSOP ILA» eB 290,744 

TGA! sishec biped dbon ecole ee Rea ve ths 3,886 

| Tobacco and manufactures of ......... 31,136 
; All other articles not specified ......... 225,982 


| 
There was a decrease in the sugar duties over the 
normal year preceding, 1888-89 ; and if it had not 
been for the displacement and disturbance which 


the United States and the idea that a corresponding 
_change would be made in our own tariff, there is 
‘no doubt the Customs duties derived therefrom 
| would have been far larger than they were, instead 
| of falling, as they did, far short of those of 1888-89. 
Excise shows a large decrease of $703,268, but that 
is more nominal than real, The law which makes it 


arose consequent upon the change of sugar duties in- 
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necessary that spirits should be kept two years in 
tank for aging purposes came into effect the Ist 
of July, 1890, and a large amount of spirits was 
withdrawn in anticipation, the duties upon which 
would have amounted to probably $500,000. This 
would have gonenaturally, butforthatcircumstance, 
into the Excise duties of the year we are considering. 
In the Miscellaneous a small decrease, as compared 
with the preceding year, is shown, namely, $27,694. 
The total decrease amounts to $1,320,615. With 
reference to Excise, the following table shows the 
course of business for two years :— 


TapLeE showing the Quantities taken out and the 
Duties accrued. 


| | 1889-99, 1890-91.) EP 
| 1889-95, | 1890-91, | Duty Duty Se 
lnantity: Quantity. Ae- | Ac- De: 
| | crued. | crued. avenues 
= a ne ue 
| Gals. Gals. $ CONE pais 
| tied 
Spirits, | alte 4799) eS 4,617,643 3,544,191 1,073,452 
TN Se A | 
Mabie: 54,9 O74 013) 57,909,201) 557,021) 688,593 +-31,572 
| No. NEO sinc | 
Cigars..... 98,810,725 101,117,080} 593,710} 695,017, +-11,207 
Cigarettes. 28, "990, 440) 36,066,690 43,508 | 54,737) +11 ,229 
ot Lbs. (lbs. | 
Tobace | | 
and Sn 9,802,951} 9,688,643 1,859,621/1 869,895: +19,274 


This shows thet the quantity of bales taken from 
bond in 1889-90 amounted to 3,574,799 gallons. In 
1890-91the quantity takenout was 2,708,841 gallons, 
and the decrease in the accrued duty of 1890-91, as 
compared with 1889-90, was over $1,000,000. All 
the other articles of Excise,malt, cigars, cigarettes, 
tobacco, and snuff, show an increase over the pre- 
ceding year. Malt shows an increase of $31,572 
in accrued duties ; cigars show an increase of $11,- 
307 inaccrued duties ; cigarettes show an increase of 
511,229 ; and tobacco and snuff an increase of 
$19,274 in accrued duties. It might be as well to 
keep up the table which has been presented for 
several years in our financial statements as to 
the per capita consumption of liquors and tobacco, 
as shown by the Excise reports. The following are 
the figures :— 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF LIQUORS AND 
TOBACCO. 
: es 
— ‘Spirits. | Beer. | Wine. | Tobacco. 
a a aE Ba a ‘Creer nay 
| Gals. | Gals. Gals. Lbs. 
"Average from 1867, . e EAS 2708) |) "140.1 a ebatas 
do. 1839-9).., "883 | 3°360| “104 2143 
do e001. "866 | 3282 | 102} —-2"088 


EXPEN DITURE, 1890- 91. 


When we come to the expenditures of 1890- 91, 
which were estimated at $36,000,000, we find that 
the actual expenditure exceeded that amount by 
$343,567, giving a total actual expenditure of $36,- 
343,567. Although the expenditure last year shows 
an increase of this amount over the estimate, the 
expenditure itself is $574,267 less than the expendi- 
ture in 1888-89. The chief items in which there 
was an increase of expenditure, as compared with 


the preceding year, are as follows :— 


Premium, Discount and Exchange........ $ 33,285 
Sinking Fund .......... aera reer ress ca tio 50,341 
Civ doGovernmembi en ail snseicia amen 25,866 
Administration of Justice...........-.000+ 16,808 
Arts, Agriculture and Statisties.......... 4,655 
CetSUS eS aye ce ate oh aitarn trate lbe adn ctarotet 
Wishemasiweay ssc siaa secs 

Geological Survey en aja sates urs oer 

EMT MNT STATO M Me an ere erate tm ete tenen raat 
Ousnrantine eran cent caren nts 998: 
Lighthouse and Coast Service... 26,481 
Mail Subsidies aud Steamship. ‘Subven- 

CLONES isc Rae ites ee ae SIs eee aA HU a ea a 4 802 
MASCOl lait COUSL ae aie oor nies etale kee eereene 7,729: 
N. W. Territories Government............ 68,545 
Ocean and River Service. .............. 00> 39,231 
Penitentiaries <2 ..).0s.25 Peta eye el 3,319 
Collection of Revenue—Customs.......... 27,061 

do Excise.. 15,240 
do Post Office ........ 75206 
do Public Works. 10, 230 
do Railways & Canals 143, 316 
do oe, Measures 


and Gas 8,655 


A large increase took place owing to the census, 
for which there was an item of $252,154. The next 
largest item is in the collection of revenue, Railways 
and Canals, which shows an increase of $143,316. 
The increase in expenditure, therefore,as compared 
with the preceding year, is almost entirely due to 
the abnormal and large expenditure incurred in 
taking the census. The decreases were as follows :— 


Interest ‘on Public Debt..3......4.. tea a $2,105: 
Charges of Management...:.....00.-..0> 1,625 
(es Hens tt hi eM Nan oieetale po ‘ 
Legislation 30,701 
Marine Hospitals....... Ras sto ar stabeie die tee otats 6,562 
Militialand Defence, wil aes vessel oy 7,500 
Mounted Police... .... Ri RSs ecla cere ata als 12,114 
Penstornse Mec garcmeniee tere mutica srverg are 3,541 
Priblicy Works nrecne waterless cine 34,956 
iRailwaysiand) Canalssna uel csrwneieae ae 15,106 
Calling ‘Dimilbeuieo tic nctemameroces re “ 2,182 
MoM TOM! Walmcbseien samen eerenetelenelcle et ciele 15,091 
Decreases took place in’ the expenditure on 
the interest on the Public Debt of $72,705, 
due to the retirement of stock bearing 6 


per cent, 5 per cent and 4 per cent and replaced 
by money borrowed at about 34 per cent. In Charges 
of Management there is a slight decrease of $1,625. 
In the care of Indians, there is a large decrease, 
amounting to $120,389. In the Mounted Police 
there is a decrease of $12,114. As far as these 
decreases are 


concerned, they are permanent 


as regards Mounted Police and Indians and, 


in the matter of the Public Debt, so far as the 


ee oa Vals : d : 
principal involved is concerned, while the increases | 
are largely abnormal in their character and are not } | 


likely to occur again, the census being likely to be 
finished during the current year. Summing 
up, then, we have as a revenue for the’ 
past year $38,579,310, and an expenditure of $36,- 
343,567, which leaves us with a surplus on Consoli- 
dated Fund account of $2,235,742. If it were not 
for the item of Capital Expenditures, this surplus 
would remain in hand for a decrease of the debt, 
but during the past year there was expended on 
¢apital account the following amounts :— 


Railways’ und Canals......... ....6ces26. $2,502,409 | 

BPUDIIG WOK Shae sptiaiels Diack ns a2 ; 515,702 | 

PPO NIGT UATIOS yee sedi: acta tsa oes.» 94,847 | 
N. W. Rebellion Losses........... .... or 2,901 
fi , $3,115,859 
PRATEWAY. SUDSIDIOSS. wesssc05a2cses esas cae, 15205,700 
$4,381,564 


Comparing this with the previous year, 1889-90, | 
we find that the expenditure then on capital ac- 
count was $5,731,354, as against $4,381,564 in 
1890-91, making a saving in favour of the latter 
year of $1,349,790. The net result, therefore, of the 
operation of the year, is that we have provided for 
the ordinary expenses and services of the country out 
of the Consolidated Fund, we have laid up in the 
Sinking Fund, which is of course practically a re- 
duction of the debt, $1,938,078, we have provided 
for capital expenditures, including railway subsi- 
dies, $4,381,564, and we have been able to do that 


with an addition to the debt of only $275,818. 


COMPARATIVE RESULTS, 1887-88 To 1890-91. 


Hon. gentlemen may remember that in 1889, cn | 
the occasion of my first Budget speech, I made a 
forecast as follows: That I thought the time had | 
come for equalizing revenue and expenditure, ana 

that, by the time we entered 1892, we should have | 
reduced the revenue and expenditure to a balance, 
and from that time on we should have sufficient as 
a surplus from Consolidate Revenue Fund to pay | 
the ordinary capital expenditure which was neces. | 
sary for the country from year to year. That fore- | 
cast has so far been fulfilled, and if it had not been | 
that we took off the duties on raw sugar last year, | 
involving a loss of over $3,000,000 in that item of 
revenue alone, we should have been able to come | 
up to the end of 1892 without one dollar of 

increase of debt since 1889, and with more than 

half a million of decrease in our permanent debt. 

It may not be uninteresting to the House to take 

a review of the four years just past in order to | 
show by a bird's-eye view the financial operations 

of the country during that time. This will readily 

appear from the following table ; 


| 


| $36,000,000 each year. 
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Té will be seen that, during those four years, the 
expenditure on Consolidated Fund account has 
kept remarkably even, being on an average about 
On capital account, not 
including railway subsidies, we expended in 1887- 
88, $4,437,460 ; in 1888-89, $4,420,313 ; in 1889-90; 
$4,033,159; and in 1890-91, $8,115,860 ; the amount 


for 1890-91 being $1,321,600 less than was expended 


in 1887-88, which again is in the proper direction. 
The revenue, also, has been buoyant, rising from 
$36,908,463 in 1887-88 to $38,579,310 in 1890-91. 
There was one deficit incurred contrary to the con- 
victions and the traditions of the party, which 
occurred in 1887-88, but which was due to abnormal 
conditions and amounted to $810,031 ; but the 
subsequent years showed a surplus of $1,865,035 
in 1888-89, $3,885,893 in 1889-90, and $2,235,742 
in 1890-91. The net debt has remained at about 
the same figure, and is now $237,809,030. The net 


<= 


Oss 


| debt increase in the last two years has been only 


$275,818.- The net interest paid has decreased 
from 1887-88, having been $8,891,288 in that year, 
$8,843,539 in 1888-89, $8,574,570 in 1889-90 and 
$8,506,908 in 1890-91. That is to say, in the four 
years the net interest paid 
about $400,000, The rate of interest on the gross 
debt has also decreased continuously as well as on 
the net debt, and while it stood at 3°45 on the 
gross debt in 1887-88, it is now only 3°35, while 
the interest on the net debt has decreased from 


sox 


has decreased by 


3-12 in the first year to 2°93 in the last year. The 
net interest per capita required to carry the debt 
according to the revision’ consequent upon the 
census statement, was $1.90 in 1887-88 and $1.76 
in 1890-91. This, in brief, shows the operation 
of the finances of the country during the last 
four years, and I have no hesitation in presenting 
it to the House and to the country as a con- 
servative statement full of hope and promise as 
‘to the ability and the capacity of this country, 
in the first place to keep its expenses fairly within 
reasonable limits, and at the same time to carry on 
without undue stint the public and necessary ser- 
vices of the country. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1891-92. 


Coming now to 1891-92, the current year, the 
receipts up to the 20th March were $25,459,000. 
From the 20th March, 1890, to the end of the 
last fiscal year the receipts were $11,396,000. 
But of course there have been changes which 
will necessitate my making a different estimate 
for the time between the 20th March, 1892 and 


the end of this fiscal year. The expected in- 


crease in Excise for the remaining four months, or | 


about that time, as compared with the like period 
of last year, is estimated at $350,000, and the ex- 
pected decrease in sugar duties for that time is es- 
timated at $550,000. 
of the country goes on upon about the same basis 
as last year, and making an allowance for these two 
items, we may expect for the remainder of the term 
from the 20th March to the Ist July, $11,196,000 
of revenue. That, added to what has accrued up 
to the 20th March, will give for the current year 
an estimated revenue of $36,655,000, divided pro- 
bably as follows :—Customs, $20,500,000; Excise 
$7,900,000; Miscellaneous, $8,265,000. On that 
basis of calculation therevenue from Customs paid by 


nunbers, $3,000,000 less than that paid last year, 
which was about the amount of actual taxation 
taken off in the repeal of the duties of raw sugar. 
The Excise will net, probably, about $1,000,000 
more than the past year. The Miscellaneous I have 
estimated at about the same. Coming to the expend- 
iture for 1891-92, up to the 20th March we have ex. 
pended $23,206,000, and I estimate for expenditure 
up to the end of June, $13,450,000, which will 
make a total estimated expenditure for the current 
year of $36,650,000, which is just about the same as 


my estimate of revenue, leaving a small balance | 


to the good, if wecome out upon that basis. That 
is, the House is to understand that under pr esent | 
conditions of tariff and revenue, as long as they 
| remain, we must not expect much surplus, We 


So, provided that the trade | 


| 960 will be 
the people of the country this year will be, in round | 


amount, 
Customs, $20,500,000 ; Excise, “aon 000, 00 i 
cellaneous, $8,000,000, making in all $36, Ber 

So much with reference to that. M 


TEMPORARY LOANS. ay tha 


Last year, as the House already knows, tem. 
porary loans had to be incurred to the amount — 
of $7,786,666. These were of course, made- for. us 
the purpose of meeting redemption of debt, as — 
last year the total addition to the net debt was _ 
only some $3,000. We have running now, as 
the House was informed a few days ago, $9, 753,- 
333 in temporary loans. I may take a moment 
to explain as to the items of redemption which 
made these loans First, there has 
been the drain upon the savings banks of the coun- 
try, owing to the change of interest from 4 per cent 
to 3} per cent, and perhaps to other causes: 
more general in their nature. In 1889-90, there 
was withdrawn from the savings banks of the coun~ 
try $1,943,892 more than the deposits, plus the ac 
crued interest for the year. In 1890-91, the sum 
thus withdrawn was $1,612,438,a reduction of about. 
$300,000 ; aud I estimate that for the current year 
there will be nothing withdrawn in excess of the 
deposits, plus the accrued interest, but that rather, 
from the indications of the last eight months, we 
will have a sum to the good, striking a balance be- 
tween these two items. These, however, make a. 
sum of $3,500,000 which was practically a redemp-_ 
tion of debt, and had to be met and was met out of 
these temporary loans. For redemption of debt pro- 
per, we redeemed in 1889-90, $3,577,348 ; in 1890-91,,. 
$1,905,964; in 1891 -92,$1,937,795; in 1892-93, $2, 178, - 
redeemed, making a total amount 
of $9,600,067 redemption of debt to be 
met out of temporary loans. Then the capital 
expenditure, the increase of debt for the two 
preceding years, the net increase of debt for 
the current year and the next year, have to be 
met as well; so that in addition to the $9,753,333... 
which is at present running as a temporary loan, 
probably some $5,000,000 will have to be provided. 
either by temporary or by permanent loan. As L 
mentioned to my hon. friend who questioned me om 
this point the other day, whether these temporary 
loans shall be continued as they are, or as they can 
best be continued, or whether it will be thought 
advisable to go upon the market for a permanent 
loan to meet and wipe out all these temporary loans, 
[will be dependent upon the indications of the money . 
market, and the present is not a time at which I 


necessary. 


for 
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can definitely say what these indications will advise: | quite as often in the published speeches of hon. 


To show that whatever may have been the reduc- 
tion in the Government savings banks in 1889-90 
and 1890-91, it was not due to a diminution in 
the savings and deposits of the people, I have here 
a table which I think will give satisfaction to the 


House. This shows the total : 
Deposits in Banks. 
= 3? a . | A | 
—- ‘May 31, ’90/May 31, ie 29, °92 
ae | ps 
3 | Dy | $ 
In P.O. Savings Banks. .| 21,357,554) 21 130,429) 21,686,074 
In Dom. Sayings Banks! 18,488,290, 17,114,889 16,929,825 
In Charter’d Banks pay- | 
able on demand...... | 51,440,101, 56,522,473! 60,029,923 
In Charter’d Banks pay- 
able after notice or on 
a fixed day.......... ..| 74,629,147, 84,679,400 93,394,297 
City and District_Say-| 
ings Bank, and Caisse! | 
d’ Economie.......... | 10,778,164 10,994,546 11,928.669 
AST OC ae AR eee 176,703,253, 190,441,739) 203,968,719 


This tells us that whereas the year ending Mav 31, 
1891, witnessed a decrease of over $1,600,000 in 
deposits in the Government banks the 8 months of 
the current year show an increase of nearly 
$400,000 in these deposits, while the total increase 
in all banks is,for the 8 months,$13,526,980,and for 
the 20 months $27,265,461. Whatever course may 
be adopted as to these temporary loans it is satis- 
factory to know that there are indications 
from the records of the past two years of some 
trial and difficulty, that in the money markets at 
home the credit of Canada stands well. First, 
our stocks and securities, while participating in the 
general fall which took place a year or so ago, 
owing to well-known causes, have speedily recovered 
and maintained themselves since in advance of 
the securities and stocks of every other colonial 
market. 


SIR RICHARD’S LETTER IN THE ‘‘ ECONOMIST.” 


I think it is not amiss for me, at this point, 
to take notice of what I consider a somewhat 


remarkable, as it is, I am happy to say, an un-}| 
precedented, circumstance, with reference to our | 


position. and standing in the old country. 
gemlemen know well on this side of the House thai 
during the last three or four years we have had to 
meet in the United States of America malign 
influences emanating from certain persons in 
Canada, pointing out to those who are not 
very friendly to us on that side of the line, the way in 
whichCanada could be the most effectually stricken 
and in what interests she might be most especially 
hurt. And those intimations, sent often direct, sent 
often through agents, and influential agents, sent 


Hon. | 


gentlemen on the other side of the House, have 
had their effect, and it has happened that in the 
legislation which has supervened Canada has been 
hit at exactly those points pointed out in the way 
‘I have mentioned. But, Sir, it had not been 
known previously that the scene of operations was 
| to be transferred from this country and carried to 
| the mother country, where the credit and reputa- 
tion of Canada are of much importance to us, and 
contribute greatly to our prestige and our pros- 
perity. But, Sir, it has so been determined and 
the first attack has been delivered. The time 
of the attack was a peculiarly opportune one 
for an enemy to have winged his arrow to a 
vital point in Canadian reputation and Can- 
adian credit. It was a time when the money 
market in Great Britain was peculiarly sensitive. 
It had for two years been sustaining the strain of 
losses and liquidations in South America and of 
liquidations at home, and was agitated by the possi- 
bilities and premonitions of financial hardship, and 
perhaps financial disaster in different parts of 
Hurope. 
finance was much the fashion in Great Britain, and 
was somewhat unfavourable, owing to the late at- 
tempts which have been made, not always success- 
fully, by the Australian colonies to float loans on the 
money market, and which had in most cases re- 
sulted unfavourably to themselves. It was a time 
when, as I have stated, Canada herself had tem- 
porary loans running, amounting to $10,000,000, 
which had to be continued or renewed in one form 
It was a time when many meritorious 


It was a time when criticism of colonial 


or another. 
enterprises were upon the London market, which, 
if they could be realized, would tend to the develop- 
ment of the resources of Canada in a material de- 
gree. It was a time, too, when owing to the fine 
and abundant harvest of last year emigrants from 
the various centres of Great Britain were being led 
! to look to Canada, and to our North-West particu- 
larly, as a future home for themselves and their 


| families. It was a time, when a friend of Canada, 
| if he had nothing good to say, would have held his 
| peace, or if he could have presented one truth to 
‘have buoyed up and sustained the position of 
/ Canada, would have thought it his duty to do so. 
It was a time when an enemy would have dipped 
his arrow in poison and winged it as straight as he 
could to the vital part ot Canadian credit and re- 
putatign in the old country. He was wickedly wise 
| too in his choice of the instrument through which to 
make his attack. He chose a financial paper, one of 
the first in Great Britain which cireulates among 
monied men, and through its utterances and repre- 
sentations has great influence and great weight in 


determining the mind of monied men towards any 
country or enterprise, and whichisstudied as well by 
influential factors and motors in the emigration 
from that country to this. Sir, [ hold in my hand 
the document which, at this particular time and by 
this particular vehicle, has been not only sent broad- 
cast in the Hconomist through Great Britain to do 
its work, but has actually been printed, probably 
by the writer himself—if not by him by one who 
was ano greater friend to Canada—and as a cam- 
paign document has been spread through Great 
Britain from one end tothe other. What are the 
assertions contained in this document? They are 
assertions not new to us here, assertions stated over 
and over again from almost every platform in the | 
country aud on the floor of this House year after 
year, and exposed as often as they were uttered ; 
but which going to the British public and the 
British people had far different weight attached to 
them from the name and position of the writer and 
from the fact that the phases of Canadian party poli_ 
tics and the facts relating thereto are not studied 
and are not well understood, as indeed they could 
scarcely be, by the people in Great Britain I suppose 
it is known to whom I refer, the gentleman sits 
opposite to me to-day, he was Finance Minister 
during the Liberal regime, he is to-day the actual 
financial leader of his party, if not the potent leader 
of his party, he is the member for South Oxford 
(Sir Richard Cartwright). His statements, which 
may be read by any hon. member who chooses to 
do so, are familiar and well known, but I have 
arranged just half-a-dozen in a line of crescendo or 
climax, keeping the worst to the last. He declares 
in that document that during thirteen years Can- 
ada has trebled her taxation. This is not true. 
He declares there exists a tremendous exodus and 
very great depreciation in farm lands. That is an 
‘exaggeration, and what there is true in it is made 
all the more mischievous because he puts no facts 
of comparison along with the 


statement he makes, 
He declares there has been an immense increase in 
the aggregate debt of this country. The immense 
increase consists in this—he is speaking of federal 
matters, I suppose, and he means federal indebted- 
ness—that in 1878 the amount per head paid for the 
federal indebtedness was $1.58, whilst in 1891 it was 
$1.76, an immense increase of just 18 cents per 
head during the period from 1878 to 1891. That 
document states that the great mass of the people, 
notably the farmers of Canada, 
poorer than twelve years ago, 


are distinctly 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Hear, hear. 


Mr. FOSTER. Thisisa fine Chater nt to be made 
by thehon. gentlemanand spread broadcast through- | 


j and which was as intolerable to the thinking 


hich comes to this sae al) declares the census 
shows that Canada lost in the last ; ten years 1,500, - 
000 of people. The census shows no such thing ; 
but sucha slight misrepresentation as that causes no ; 
scruples with the hon. gentleman, he makes his state- 
ment all the same. He declares that the agricultur- _ 
ists of this country have been simply bled white © 
and that $60,000,000 are taken annually out of sae 
pockets of the people for federal taxation. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. 


And more. 


Mr. FOSTER. That, 
hon. gentleman’s statement that in thirteen years 
Canada has trebled her taxation, is probably the 
greatest of all the many great exaggerations of) 
which the hon. gentleman, during the last five 
years, has been guilty. In 1878 the taxation ore 
the country for revenue purposes was $17,841,938,” 
or $4.37 per head. In 1891 it was $30,214,150, or — 
$6 per head. The increase in taxation as to amount | 
has therefore been but 70 per cent, and as to rela- 
tive incidence but 37 per cent, instead of 200 per 
cent. In no country in the world do farmers pay 
less taxes than in Canada. He declares that bribery — 
jS a pure matter of business routine in Canada. The 
hon. gentleman may find something in his own ex- | 
perience to justify this statement; I would not 
contradict that, but if he means that assertion to 
apply to the Canadian Government, as at present 
constituted, or as it has been constituted since 1878, | 
I give it my emphatic denial. He affirmed, Sir, : 
that public life in Canada is disgraced by an intol- 
erable and organized corruption, unknown to the 
people of England since the days of Walpole, or 
Charles the Second, and he winds up by declaring 
that it is utterly impossible for Canada to prosper | 
under present conditions; that, ‘‘if there is no~ 
change, Confederation must perish, rotten before 
it had time to become half ripe, as a result of the 
vice and the folly with which its affairs have been — 
administered.” 
contribution. 


in connection with the 


} 


ais 


That, Sir, is the hon. gentleman’s _ 
A more unfounded, a more unjusti- 4 
fiable and a more mischievous attempt to ruin the — 
reputation and credit of his country in another fand 
is, happily, not to be found in the annals of modern 

political history. Now, I say that the hon. gentlé-— 
man can have but one motive in penning that 
letter and. publishing it as he has published it. ; 
His presumed motive for taking his case at all — 
before the British public, was, that he might ex- 
plain to the British public what he meant by this _ 
policy which for the last five years he has been en- 

deavouring to thrust upon the people of Canada, — 


Pp lained his poliey nd defended it Mead the British 
~ public, but it was no excuse for him taking up more 
* é than half of his letter in this vilification and un- 
"Warranted. abuse of the people, the politics, the 
reputation and the credit of Canada. He could 
as - havebut one motive, and that motive was to transfer 
partisan operations carried on during the 
fi ve years in fruitless fields comparatively upon 
is side, to the other side of the water, from which 
draw our sympathy, where we look for large 


i. 


nd reputation of Canada count as a great factor 
in our future progress and development. These 
~ same misrepresentations the hon. gentleman has 
- brought forth before the electorate of Canada time 
a and again for the last five or six years. He has 
va given them utterance on almost every hustings in 
_ the country, and wherever he has uttered them, 
almost without fail in these latter days, the people 
have repudiated him. Now, the hon. gentleman, 
Re foiled, disappointed and baulked in his pro- 
5 _ gramme of veiled annexation in Canada—lI quote 
* _ the words,and if not the words the exact meaning ot 
the gentleman whom he owned as leader for six 
or seven years in this House—foiled and baulked 
_ and disappointed in that, he has nothing better to 
, do than to transfer his base of operations to the 
“another country and give there one final stab as 
_ strong as he can at the credit, the reputation and 
the vitality of his native country. I thought it 
amy duty to call the attention of the House and 
the country to this matter. J brand the action 
of the hon. gentleman as unprecedented, 
“gunjustifiable, as uncalled for, and as most unpa- 
triotic ; but which, from a party point of view, I 
present to hon. gentlemen opposite with this single 
pene: That so long as they retain their affiliation 
in politics with a gentleman who adopts that 
method of warfare, just so long they will not have 
to seek far and wide for reasons why they are 
¥ repudiated by the Canadian people and refused the 
, reins of political power. They will find the explan- 
; ations close at home in such actions as those I 
have noted, 


as 


recount. ; 

AG 

Mr. FOSTER. It would take a gfeat many 
ecounts to have the hon. gentleman who inter- 
rupts me straightened up. 

| THE CONDITION OF TRADE, 


s from that little episode to a more pleasing 


ay will prove, I am sure, a ee rote ot 


pital to develop this country,and where the credit | 


Mr. LANDERKIN. Probably they will get a| 


o the House in general, and one which | a gratifying extension, especially when you find. that 


SES hE AAE A 2s 
Fegrs cg: 


the misrepresentations I have just noticed, and 
I will enquire for a few moments as to. the 


: 


tion of the past and of the current year so fax? 
as it has gone. I do this, largely because the 
assertion is very frequently made inside this 

House and ont of it, that the trade of Canada is 
actually diminishing, and that since the opera- 

tions of the McKinley Bill and the making of — 
treaties consequent upon that legislation, Canadian 
trade is being hampered and Canada asacountry 
is becoming isolated and restricted in her area of 
Well, Sir, if we take at , 
aggregate trade 3 last Kes we will find that it re- 


business transactions. 


seas year, whieh, however, we rouse not pay. 
was in advance of about $14,000,000 upon the a 
year preceding that. The imports, however, 
are nearly $2,000,000 less than in 1890, caused ive 
mainly by larger productions for our own home — 
market as a result of tariff legislation, and as — 
a result of the development of our manufactur- 
ing industries. Take, for instance, as a matter of ms 
tariff legislation. We find that there is a decrease, | 
in round numbers, of $800,000 in the importations 
of pork and pork products from the United States 
in 1891, as compared with 1890. That does not — 
mean that our people have consumed or produced 
less pork products, but it means that the pork pro- 
ducts which before, under lower tariff, camein 
from the United States of America and displaced 
or supplied the demand for our own products, — 
have been kept out to that extent; and that — " 
this demand is now supplied by home production 
to the benefit of the consumer and producer as 
well. The following table will make this clear :— 


bab at al 


Imports rrom Unirep Starms mro CaNnaDa. 


a oy 


—— | 1890. 1891. | Decrease. 
| 
0g, tae a 
| dabB. Lbs, | Lbs. 
Bacon, hams and 
shoulders ...-..... | 4,358,653 | 2,570,412 | 1,783,241 _ 
{Baar voce ca Ves ee Cae 6 H5, 105; 2 S15 101 3,730.0 4— 
WWrttond a) cok nomena 246,263. | 6,388 230,975 
PORE sca ayes goes 17,185,194 | 1 £116,948 6,068,346 y 
| Tags 3s Ste AS81786 | 991,655 | 2 SOU.1BL 
33,112,701 | 17,400,504 | 15,712.19 ‘ 
paneub eters 
Valus. ee eevee} $1,734,205 | $978,812) STEN 
a ; tee 
Thetotal exports, however, of this past year amount- 4 


ing to $98,417,296 show an increase of $1,668, 147 
over 1890; so that, while the imports Linvadniediend 
for the causes I have mentioned, our exports show 


compared with the exports of the preceding year of 
1889 they exceed these by the large sum of $9,228,- 
129. An increase of nearly $10,000,000 in exports m 
two years during the very period of this threatened 
and much-talked of legislation which was to have 
hindered and restricted us, is very gratifying to any- 
one who looks upon the matter froma fairand reason - 
able standpoint. The export of the last year is the 
largest of any year since Confederation, with the | 
exception of 1882. . It is nearly $14,000,000 more 
than the average yearly export since Confederation, 
and$17 
during the regime of hon. gentlemen opposite. 


, 700,000 more than theaverageannualexport 
AS 
further confirmation of thefavourable trend discern- | 
ible in this, | may mention this fact to the House : 
That although the exports last year reached that 
high water mark and were $10,000,000 above the 
exports of 1889, yet in the eight months of the cur- 
’ rent year the exports are higher than the exports 
of the eight months corresponding of last year 
byabout $1),000,000. This means that if the propor- 
tionate increase holds till the end of the year, the 
exports for 1891-92 willbe about $13,000,000 or $14,- 
000,000 greater than the exports of last year, which 
were 10,000,000 more than the exports of 1889- 
It is a circumstance which I have noted, and which 
may be interesting in itself, that there is scarcely 
a dollar’s difference between the exports of the 
eight months of the current year which I have 
mentioned and those of the twelve months of the 
last year that my hon. friend was Finance Minister 
in the Government of Mr. Mackenzie. This state- 
ment is immensely strengthened, and will be by 
that much the more reassuring to the country, by 
the reflection that since 1873 the value of articles of 
export and import has decreased by abovt one-third, 
and that to find the comparative volume of trade 
now as compared with that date you must add fully 
one-third to the figures of the present trade. This, 
Sir, would make the trade of 1891 about $290,000, - 
000 cn the basis of the values of 1873 as compared 
with the trade of the latter year. Our total 
trade has increased with the United States, Ger- 
many, Spain, Italy, Newfoundland, the West In- 
dies, China and Japan. 
with Great Britain, 
Belgium, 


It has decreased slightly 
France, Portugal, Holland, 
South America and Switzerland. Our | 
export trade, however, has increased largely, that 
with Great Britain being $11,000,000 in excess of 
1889, and that with the West Indies having in- 
creased in the same time by about $500,000. Our 
exports to the United States, as compared with 
those of 1889, show a decrease of $2,400,000. Ihave | 
a table here which I will read, simply to show the 
trend of trade within the last few years, and to give | 
ns hope and confidence that neither the McKinley 


Bill nor any other of a ae 


| trade is stagnant in Canada. 
record of the railways and shipping of Canada, as 


bars the current of Canada’s export. trade rr 
current of its” general business. Comparing | 1888 


with 1891,our exports of animals and their products 


to the United States fell from $7,595,000 tc 


$4,316,000, a decrease of 43 per cent, whereas the 


exports of the same products to Great Britain rose 
from $16,500,000 in 1888 to $21,000,000 in 1891, 

an increase of 27 per cent. 
cultural products to the United States fell from 


$10,000,000 in 1888 to $7,000,000 in 1891, a de- 
crease of 30 per cent, while those sent to England 


rose from $4,292,000 in 1888 to $5,254,000 in 1891, 
Tf you take the total 
exports in 1888 and compare them with those of 
1891, there was a decrease of 34 per cent in those 
sent to the United States and an increase of 22 per 
cent in those sent to England. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Are these the pro- 
ducts of Canada alone, or the total exports ? 


an increase of 22 per cent. 


“Mr. FOSTER. These are the home productions. 
of Canada alone. There is another indication 
contradictory of this theory or 
It is found in the 


shown in the following table :— 


Rariways IN CANADA. 


The exports of ween 


Ce a 


assertion that 


| Miles | rh henene F 
re Train i Tons panic dy 
Year. aaa 2 Mileage. : Pein | Freight: Harnings. 
TRA aur asaryi ; 
1875 4.8265 17,680,168 5,190,416} 5,670,836)  19,470,539° 
1880..! 6.8914) 22,427,449 6,462.948] 9,938,858} 23,561,447 
1889 «| 12,628 | 38,819,380; 12,151,051! 17,928,626 42,149, 615 
1890 . | 13.256 | 41,849,329. 12,821,262) 20,787,469} 46,843, 826. 
1891 14,007 | 43,3 334, 301 13,164, 420) 21,727,025) 48, 139, 980° 
‘ 
Increase, feet 
. over 1875... | 145 p.c. | 153 p.c¢. | 288 p.¢. | 147 pie 
aed eo nS Sr ieted Sie ee 
SHIPPING IN CANADA. : 
Tonnage of mee 
aie Tonnage of 
ae _ Vessels VWiessclem 
ear | inand out, | A Wraaes 10 
| exclusive of TCoaweiee 7 
| Coasting. a. 
TRO Ate aA MES NH, | 11,646,812 | 12,066,683. 
PRSON i ge Ince etme eee URN ane ae « | 16,054,221 19, 934 OTT 
SO aera rere eae al aad ye possi | 18,446,100 22, 797, 115: 
PESO UN a er RM ere Tae 18,803,648 24.986,130 
Increase, 189] over 1879...| 61 p. ¢. 10% p. ce. 


e hid NS pee beet ( 


In 1875 we had 4,826 miles in operation ; in 1891 
we had 14,007 miles in operation. The train mile- 


/age in the same time rose from 17,680,168 miles to 


43,334,891 miles, an increase of 145 per cent. The 
passengers increased from 5,190,416 to 13,164,420, 


@ ees 


rs x: hanes 


~ 


5 


in the way of establishing corresponding commer- Ha 
cial agencies in different ports and countries, 


_ of 283 per cent. The earnings increased from $19,-|somewhat on the consular plan, without, of yaa 

ik 70,539 to $48,139,980, an inerease of 147 per cent. | course, diplomatic standing or diplomatic responsi- ‘ 

_ These figures effectually demonstrate the absurdity | bility. At the present time we have as commercial 

of the contention that the trade of Canada is not on | agents in Paris, in Great Britain, in the prin- i 

Ea a constant and progressive increase. Cipal centres of the West Indian Islands, gentle- ~~ 
nh A Mees LANDERKIN. Thecenlwaga ere nod 66a: men whose services| are enlisted for the purpose h 

% te age op ae of giving all possible information by corres- ey 


a . pondence and by reports, to be sent to the 
FOSTER, That is a very wise and sapient department and to be published in bulletin form, — 
wk, and I earnestly commend it to all my hon. | as to the opportunities that exist for trade and com- — 
ends on this side of the House. I hope they will} merce between those different countries and 

n0t be overcome by its sapiency. Canada; and I have no doubt that this service will 

_ Mr. LANDERKIN. LI beg pardon. The Inter-| develop gradually into one of great practical — 


tebe 


yes 


, colonial Railway is controlled by the Government. | benefit to the mercantile classes of our own HN 
Mr. FOSTER. Taking also the shipping, which | country and the different countries with which we 
_ is another branch of our carrying trade, we find | @Stablish trade relations. ity 
, that in 1879 the tonnage of vessels in and out, sea- a ee eee py a pat ae ( a 
going and inland, exclusive of coasting vessels, ian ieee var cas 4x5: es <p oot tah 


tM _ Tose from 11,646,812 tons in 1879 to 18,803,648 in The feature of the year outside of Canada. — ( 
_ 1891, an increase of 61 per cent. The tonnage of |has been the wide arrangement of commercial 
= coasting vessels in and out rose from 12,066,683 | tariffs, and the changed principle upon which — : 
~ tons in 1879 to 24,986,130 tons in 1891, an increase | commercial intercourse between different coun- — 
of 107 per cent. These, too, are conclusive indica- | tries is regulated. Within the last few months. 4a 
tions of the business and trade activity and develop- | we have had France moving to do away with 
ment of this country. So that, looking at these|every treaty in which a most-favoured-nation 
indications of the increase of both our foreign and | clause was found, giving notice as to all such 
interprovincial trade, the conclusion is forced upon | which were about to expire, and denouncing them | 
us that there has been a great and progressive in- at the period of expiry ; and by the Ist of July, ; 
-erease in the general trade and commerce of | 1892, every treaty, with one exception, which runs, _ 
Canada. In passing, I wish to speak for a moment | for another year in addition, that France had with 
_ of the different large steamship services of Canada | other countries, embodying the most-favoured- 
—not by way of going exhaustively at all into the | nation clause and carrying the obligations of that = 
operations of the past year, but merely to say that | clause, will have been done away with. The 
in the Pacific coast and the West Indies steamship | French Government has legislated in the line of | 
lines, there has been a constant and gratifying |a double tariff ;—a minimum tariff, sufficient, i 
_inerease, both in the passengers carried and|in its opinion, to protect French industries, 
7 in the freight delivered. The steamship service | for it is constructed upon the protective basis: i 
_ to the West Indies, especially during this last | and which shall be granted to those countries: 
year, appears to have given excellent satisfac- | whogive like or compensating concessionsto France, 
tion, and to have been a principal factor in develop- | and a general tariff which is applicable to all other 
ing a largely invreased trade between our country | countries. Trade arrangements, based upon the mini~ 
and those different islands. With reference to the ) mum tariff, are subject to denouncement or change, | 
Atlantic fast steamship service, during the past | at once or upon a year’s notice, so that none of the — % 
_ year tenders were again called for. In answer | disturbing and sometimes embarrassing compli- 
to our calls but two tenders were received cations which attach to the most-favoured-nation — 
both of which were, in the opinion of the | clause will, after the Ist of July next, be in the way 
Government, beyond what could reasonably be | of the commerce of France with other countries. 
expended by this country for a fast Atlantic |Consequent upon this has followed a rearrangement 
ce ; so that, though the policy of the Govern- | among other European countries, Prussia, Austro- 
nt has not changed, the circumstances have | Hungary, Switzerland and Italy making a treaty = 
Je it impossible for us as yet to establish that | among themselves, by which certain products are 
vice. Imaystate, also, thatinaccordance with my | mutually chargeda lower rate of duties, thus stimu- 
ation given in the House last year on an item ) lating, so far as they could in that direction, trade 
¢ Estimates, have this year made a beginning | among those four great countries. Then wehaveseen 


y 


# 


4 


the United States of America, by virtue of the third | uican Republic, as I have stated, ale ough ur trade 


clause of the McKinley Act, entering into a series 
of treaties with other countries. Up to the present 
time the following have been promulgated ;—with 
Brazil, with Spain for Cuba and Porto Rico, with the 
British West Indies, with the Dominican Republic, 
with Salvador, Germany, France and Nicaragua, 
giving these countries in exchange for certain reduc- 
tions and the placing of certain articles upon the free 
list, the benefit of allowing hides, coffee, 
and molasses to come into the United States free of 
duty. 
result, so far as Canadian interests and trade are 
concerned? In the first place, I may say that with 
reference to Franee, we stand in about the same 
position as we did before. We had before to pay a 
surtax, over and above the rate charged Great 
Britain, on our colonial produce exported to that 
country. Today we are under the operations of 
the general tariff. With reference to the treaty 
which has been arranged between Prussia, Austro- 
Hungary, [taly and Switzerland, whatever benefits 
accrue from it by the way of lessening duties, 
acerue to Canada as well by virtue of the most- 
favoured-nation clause in treaties with Germany and 
Anustro-Hungary, so that the benefits of lessened 
duties upon certain articles under their lately ar- 
ranged treaty inure as well to the products of Canada 
coming under the same schedule. With reference 
to the treaties which bave been made by the United 
States, 


sugar 


In all these changes, what has been the 


as far as Cuba and Porto Rico are concerned, 


“we have the advantage of the most-favoured-nation 


treatment until the lst of July of this year. Nego- 
tiations ave now in progress with a view of having 
continued to us 


the same favourable terms; and 


there is nothing, so far as the tariff of our country 


_is concerned, in its treatment of products of Cuba 


and Porto Rico which should induce them to give 
any better terms to the United States of America 
than to Canada, as we allow their products in, on the 
whole, on a more favoured basis than even the 
United States. With regard to the British West 
Indies, no discrimination was—I will not say 
allowed—but hinted at in the ari ‘angement of the 
treaty between them and the United States of 
America ; and I think we owe to the British West 


‘India Islands this acknowledgement of their fair 


and manly and brotherly spirit, that in making a 
treaty which they considered to be of very great 
benefit to themselves, and in which considerable 
pressure was brought to induce them to give better 
treatment to the goods of the United States than 
‘to Canadian and British goods, they adhered to the 
Colonial and Imperial system of treating sister 
colonies and the mother country on the same basis 
as they treat others. With reference to the Domi- 


with the Republic is not very large, we happen to 
have the benefit of the most-favoured-nation clause. 
So that Brazil is the only country outside of those 
IT have mentioned in which our products, for the 
time being, in certain lines, are placed at a ‘disad- 

vantage as compared with those of the United 
States, and I may say that negotiations are now in 
progress, which I hope will eventuate in our pro- 
ducts being placed on the same footing as those of 
the United States in the markets of Brazil. iy. 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 


Naturally, this review of treaty arrangements and 
their results upon Canada, leads up to the conference 
which took place not long since in Washington be- 
tween delegates of the Canadian Government and 
representatives of the Cabinet of the United States, 
with reference to trade relations. The-House is 
seized of the correspondence and the facts with re- 
ference to the steps which brought about the ulti- 
mate and completed conference ; and on the 10th of 
February of this year, by appointment of the 
Secretary of State, a delegation from the Canadian 
Government went to Washington and met the 
Secretary of State in conference. I may say this, 
and I think it is nothing more than right to say it, . 
that Mr. Blaine met us with the greatest kindness 
Although the enjoy- 
ment of robust health, and although he was in 
the midst of the arduous duties of a session of 
Congress,in the midst of diplomatic correspondence 
of a weighty and grave character, he gave up his 
time to the delegation from Canada and for five 
successive days met them in full and frank and pro- 
longed conference upon the various points treated 
T will say nothing as regards 
the other points discussed, which have already 
been more or less fully laid before Parliament, 
but with reference to the discussion of the trade 
question [ think it my duty to make Parliament 
acquainted with what took place and the results 
therefrom. In conference with Mr. Blaine, the 
Canadian delegation proposed, as a basis for nego- 
tiation, the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, with such 
modifications and extensions as the changed condi- 
tion of both countries might render necessary and 
desirable, and pressed the conclusion of a treaty 
upon that basis. They were met with the reply 
from Mr. Blaine that a proposal looking to a treaty 
based upon natural products alone had not in it the 
essential elementsof reciprocity, so faras the United 
States are concerned, and consequently they were 
unable to entertain it. He raised the question, as 
did also General Foster, who was his coadjutor in 
the conference, as to whether we were prepared to 


and courtesy. not in 


of between the two. 


kea Eaeceal Mphiok would go wider than natural 
0 alii, and take in and include a general reci- 
-procity in manufactured articles as well. When 
that point came up, the Canadian delegation im- 
mediately raised the question and discussed it fully 
and freely with Mr. Blaine as to what would be 
the necessary conditions of such a reciprocity. 
Did it mean that we were to give United States | 
products and manufactures preferential treatment 
eae our country and discriminate against like 
_ articles from Great Britain and from other parts of 
the world? and the reply came, after a full 
4 discussion of the matter, that a reciprocity 
treaty would have no compensating advantages 
‘to the United States of America unless they were 
given preferential treatment in our markets» 
especially against Great Britain, which was their 
chief competitor in nearly every line of manu- 
factured goods, that under any scheme of re- 
_ciprocity which could be looked upon favourably | 
by them, the United States would expect to com- 
_ pete with Canadian manufactures in Canadian 
- markets on even terms, but with no others. Well, 
when that point was reached, discussion took place, 
as to the difficulties to be met by Canada in sub- 
_ scribing to a treaty of that kind, and they were 
fully and frankly laid before Mr. Blaine. They 
- were, in brief, these : that in going into a treaty of 
that kind we should stand to lose what we were 
_ less able to lose than the United States of America, 
a considerable proportion of our revenue ; first, 
» the eight millions or so which we collected 
“upon the products of the United States that 
eame into Canada; and, secondly, the diminu- 
tion, whatever it might be, which would result 
q in the imports from the outside world owing to the 
competition and entrance of cae States goods | 
free of duty into our country. Mr. Blaine raised | 
question whether we had not ie methods of 
taxation. We explained that we had methods of 
taxation by internal revenue as they themselves | 
had, upon which he remarked that it would be 
necessary in a treaty of this kind that these inland | 
4 revenue duties on liquors and tobaccos should he 
~ equalized ; and that immediately brought up the 
point that, if they were equalized and if the United 
_ States were not willing to levei up to our rates, 
Canada would stand to lose a large amount of 
venue in excise duties, inasmuch as our rates are 
ch higher than those of the United States. We 
so pointed out the grave difficulty which met us 
criminating against the goods of Great Britain 
1 whom, as a colony, we had close and intimate | 
s, and the repugnance felt against drawing a | 
about ourselves against the world with the 
pt ion of the United States. At this point an- 


1 
-_ 

> 
J 


|of that discrimination ? 
the article of wool and of woollens was instanced, 


other question came up. Suppose that Canada were 
willing to discriminate against the goods of the 


outside world and of Great Britain on this 


| proposed basis of a treaty, who should fix the 


discrimination and what should be the measure 
And as an illustration 


in which the duties on the raw material vary 
in both countries as well as do the duties on the 
manufactured goods. Mr. Blaine admitted at once 
that this was a vital point, that the United 
States had its policy of protection, of large protec- 
tion for both wools and woollen goods, and that un- 
less this vital point were guarded there would be 
no security to the United States on the one hand 
against smuggling along a line 3,000 miles in extent, 
and no security, on the oiler hand, for the per- 
manence and preservation of the policy of protee- 
| tion which they, up to this time. had maintained, 
and which they proposed to maintain, and that he 
saw no way, out of the difficulty unless the tariff of 


| Canada were made uniform with that of the United 


States. Well, Sir, this question passed on in dis- 
cussion until we had pretty well exhausted the sub- 
ject, when the Canadian delegates, ‘after having 
presented these difficulties and canvassed them 
fairly and thorougbly, said to Mr. Blaine: These 
are our difficulties ; you acknowledge them. Now, 
you have had large experience in framing recipro- 
city treaties and have had much to do in 
the study and arrangements of reciprocal matters ; 
we lay these points before you and we ask 
whether or not, out of your experience, you cannot 
see your way to propose a modification of this 
basis in order that we may diminish, at least 
to some extent, the difficulties we are under as to 
loss of revenue, as to discrimination, and as to a 
uniform tariff ; and, after discussion of some time, 


| we received an answer from Mr. Blaine, that while 


he acknowledged our difficulties, he was clear in 
his own mind that no other arrangement would be 
satisfactory to the United States of America, that 
their manufactures must have preferential treat- 


| ment, including, of course, discrimination against 
foreign countries and especially against Great 


Britain, that there must be a uniform tariff, and 
that that tariff must be practically the tariff of the 
United States of America. With this remark, we 
passed on to other points in discussion and we did 
‘not thereafter recur to the trade question. This is, 
in brief, a fair and candid account of whav took 


place at the conference. 


THE RESULTS OF THE CONFERENCE, 


I think it is only necessary for me to put 
in brief the results, and they are simply these: 


aN ABN Ne, Ast ss RSG OE 


that so long as the present party and the 
present policy is maintained the United 
‘States, in one branch or the other of the Legis- 
lature or in the Executive, we cannot hope for 
any treaty with the United States, except upon 
these lines, viz., a treaty which will take in both 
natural products and manufactured goods ; a treaty 
unlimited in its scope, of which the basis is a pre- 
ferential treatment in our market with discrimina- 
‘tion especially against Great Britain and against 
other countries ; atreaty that must be accompanied 
by a uniform tariff, and this tariff equalized with 
that of the United States of America. These 
brief the results which have been ar- 
rived at. During years of discussion from the time 
the old reciprocity treaty was denounced in 1865 
to the present time, there have been various ideas 


in 


are in 


put forward, there have been various plans submit- 
ted, there have been assertions and counter asser- 
tions of what could be done, there have been 
several proposals made, but up to this date we 
have been unable to get any one of our proposals 
adopted by the United States, or to get one counter 
proposal from them. Now the matver is settled. 
it is settled in point of clearness and definite- 
ness. I, for my own part, regret that it is set- 
tled as it is, and still Iam glad that it is settled 
at all. I regret that no modus can be found by 
which profitable trade relations could be establish- 
ed between these two countries, without our being 
ealled upon to sacrifice too much of Canadian in- 
terests and too much of Canadian nationality. I 
am glad, however, that from this time forward 


there need be no lack of definiteness, for all parties | 


and all interests in Canada may now know exactly 


the basis upon which a treaty can be obtained or | 


eannot be obtained. 


‘Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I would like to ask the 
Minister whether the deputation at Washington 
made any report to His Excellency or to their 
colleagues, on their return, that can be laid before 
Parliament? I think, Sir, it isa very unusual thing 
to enter into such a discussion on this occasion. 


Mr. FOSTER. My hon. friend is the unusual 


feature on this occasion. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell), Well, Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. FOSTER. The hon. gentleman should not 
rise and interrupt me. 


Mr. SPEAKER. The hon. member for Bothwell 
is rising to a point of order. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). I think the rule is, that 
when a matter of this sort is being discussed, there 
shall be some official report laid upon the Table of 


hee Sens 


the House as a basis for discussion. ‘The hon. 
gentleman has referred to negotiations that have 
taken place, and no report whatever of those nego- 
tiations has been laid before Parliament. In the 
case of a British Minister residing abroad, the 
practice is'for him to make a report of the interview, © 
that report is sent to the Foreign Secretary and is 
brought down to Parliament. Now, Sir, if the 
Government adopt the usual course, instead of 
sending an agent to select certain members of the 
Government to go themselves, it is the business of 
those members of the Government to report to — 
the executive head of the Government, and it is the 
right of Parliament to have that report laid before 
them. Now, there is no such report whatever 
before us. We have no means of judging of the 
statements made by the hon. gentleman except 
what he says in the speech he is addressing to the 
House. I say that it is a highly irregular proceed- 
ing, and before the hon. gentleman undertook to 
make such a statement to the House he ought to 
have made a report to His Excellency or to his 
colleagues, and that report should be officially before 
the House. 


Sir JOHN THOMPSON. ‘The hon. gentleman 
has declared that he is speaking on a question of 
order. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). 


Sir JOHN THOMPSON. I submit whether the 
hon. gentleman has not completely refuted his own 
statement by the fact that when he rose the first 
thing he did was to ask a question of the Minister 
of Finance : 


ann 


Mr. MILUS (Bothwell). So I did. 
Sir JOHN THOMPSON—upon which to base 


a point of order, and he got no reply to that ques- 
tion. Now, Sir, I submit to you whether there is 
any rule, any practice, any authority of any des- 
cription whatever, which restricts a Minister of 
the Crown from stating that which has transpired 
on a mission on which he has been sent by com- 
petent authority. There is nothing of the kind, I 
submit, in the usages of Parliament ; there is abso- 
lutely nothing of the kind in diplomatic usage, or 
the practice which prevails between Ministers and 
the Executive. Ifa Minister of the Crown makes a 
statement that is not authorized by His Excellency 


{to be made, or which has not been communicated 


to him—if it should have been communicated to 
him—that is a matter of responsibility between the 
Minister and the head of the Executive. But it 
is the right and privilege of every member, 
whether he be a Minister of the Crown or a 
private member of the House, to give to the 


it com- 


j LAURIER. Mie Hekate put by my hon, 
iend to the Minister of Finance has not beenanswer- 
ed, unless he means to say that he is now making, in 
his speech, a report of the negotiations which took 
pelacaal 3 ashington, I submit that if the Minister 
; refer i in his speech on this occasion to 
a orfiich he is now disclosing, he should have 
laid them before the House in the form of a 


_ SPEAKER. As I understand the matter, 
nk the statement made by the Minister of 
nce was perfectly in order. I know of no more 
ortune time than the delivery of the Budget,to 
i with these questions with which the Minister 
inance is dealing. He is making statements as 
the result of trade negotiations between this 
vernment and the Government of the United 
‘States, and I know of no rule of Parliament that 
would prevent him from making those statements. 


: Mr. FOSTER. I thank the hon. member for Both- 
_wellfor twothings: one, for giving me evenso shorta 
period of rest; and the other, for his very full 
indication of his own disturbed feelings at this 
time. Generally the hon. member for Bothwell is 


‘sting for information, but to-day he seems to 


ut I am forced to conclude now that my hon. 
end i is either too old to learn, or does not wish 


tt I was unr, to remind 


ta learn vate more. 
now acquir ed a definite statement as hi the es basis 
son which a treaty with the United States of 
rica was possible. I was going on to say that 
vas glad that it was settled, although I regretted 
hat it was settled in that way. 


CANADA'S COURSE AND PROSPECTS. 


if For several years the commerce of this country, 

e business of the country, and the prosperity 
f the country, have been affected by an agita- 
n which contemplated a very grave change 
the commercial and other conditions of 
certain things, and held out in 
could be accomplished, and this con- 
al agitation, and placing before the people | 

dea of great changes from which they | 
get great advantages — which were 


of fulfilment—cannot but have’ 


$ which | progress of the country. 


An agitation was set on foot which | 


e language a certain prospect as the result | 


and increasing quantities. 


I am glad for this 
reason that this is now settled, and that Canadians 
can now turn their faces to the future with a 
definite idea of what they have to do for themselves 
and what they may expect from those who live 
close beside us. For my own part Cam not at all 
afraid to face the future, and to encounter what it 
has in store for us as to the development and pro- 
gress of Canada. If the Canadian farmer is to be 
debarred in great part from a market in the United 
States for his products, which market at the best 
is partial, sectional and variable, he will at least 
have this satisfaction, that under due and adequate 
protection he will not be exposed to the great and 
dangerous competition, in the products of this 
country, from the great western country of the 
United States. He can prepare himself to find a 
market for his wares in other countries where 
they get more favourable entrance, and he can 
especially prepare himself to enter fully upon 
that almost inexhaustible market which awaits 
him for all his products in Great Britain, our 
mother land. In that country, already, by force 
of good quality and by prudence in selection, 
his apples, his cheese, his wheat, his cattle, his 
bacon and ham, find large and constantly increas- 
ing markets, and have to-day secured a permanent 
place in the market, and practically overtop all 
competition. And what has been done for these 
in the British market, by the same careful selec- 
tion, and the same force of quality, can be done 
for the beans, the barley, the oats, the lambs, the 
butter, the poultry, the eggs and all the other 
great en that the farmer in this country 
raises, and of which Great Britain takes large 
If the Canadian manu- 
facturer cannot have a fair entrance into the mar- 
kets of the United States, where he would, of 
course, meet with strong competition from the 


accumulations of skill and capital that are there, 


at least, under the shelter of a proper 
supply the great and growing home 
market for manufactures, and with a stability 
ensured at home, he can push his wares into 
those countries where they find entrance on 
more favourable terms. I was speaking, Sir, a 
moment ago as to the English market in connection 
with the farm products of this country. I have 
here table, which I give the figures 
in round numbers, not going into particulars, and | 
‘find Great Britain in 1891 imported for consump- 
tion in that country, in quantity, as follows :— 
Bacon, 380,000,000 Ibs. ; salt beef, 27,000,000 Ibs. ; 
fresh beef, 224,000,000 Ibs. ; hams, 135,000,000 Ibs. 
mutton, 136,000,000 Ibs.; pork, 40,000,000 Ibs. 
butter, 240,000,000 Ibs.; cheese, 280,000,000 lbs. 


he can, 
protection, 


a in 


. 
’ 
. 
. 
. 
’ 


bject. to the minimum of home competition, 
yariation and fluctuation in the way of 
it oe imposts put upon it from one year to the 


ei ticing ines in these respects, oe are con- 
oy at work in ye ess of pose industry 


countries like situated for food supplies, to make 
that muscle, brawn and sinew with which they do 
_ the manufacturing for so large a portion of the 
world. We have in that country, besides, a dis- 

criminating market, where the best wares are 


_ quickly taken at the best prices, and where the 


Bead prodeuts, exploit those markets hic 
sure to prove profitable from their constant, an 
indeed. growing demands. And it may al 
alebat. in the near future, considering this 
tariffs, which is taking place the wide ° 
over, considering the discriminating benefi 
which are given by some countries and deni 


| by others, it may be worth ‘the careful 


thoughtful attention of the Government as oe aby 32 
whether or not the time is not approaching, if it is 
not near at hand, when it will Hee the du 

this Government to hold out the hand— of D 
to those that help us, to repay favour with favow 
and interest with interest, and to give the bes 
treatment in our markets to those countric 
which afford to us the best treatment in thei r 
markets. 
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MINISTER OF FINANCE 


IN 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, TUESDAY, 


THE 


I4me FEBRU ARY, 1893 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE BUDGET. 
Mr. FOSTER moved: 


That the House resolve itself into Committee to_ 
consider the Ways and Means for raising the Supply 
to be granted to Her Majesty. 


REVENUE, 1891-2 

In rising to move that the House go into 
Committee of Ways and Means, it becomes 
my duty, in the first place, to make, as) 
briefly as I possibly can, consistent with plain- 
hess, a statement of the operations of the pre- 
ceding year, and of the current year, so far as 
we have overtaken it. In doing so, I de- 


sire, without further ceremony or prelude, 
to state that in March last, when I had the 


honour of making my financial statement in. 


this House, I estimated that the reyenue 


which would accrue during the year would 


be as follows :— 


RINT EE i cucu se he 3 si $20,500,000 
REROMNG Ser a aie ts cot eles eins « ove 7,900, 000 
Miscellaneous..............-. 8,265,000 

Total +. .<. $36,665, 000 


The actual Bie Wi were as follows :— 


A POCOUNS os «wn eee $20,501,059 
Excise BBs eit a ee 7,945,097 
Miscellaneous... .....0.... «+. 8,475,715 

0 Re eee, eB $36,921,871 


showing a very slight excess of $1,059 in 
Customs; an increase of $45,097 in Excise, and 
an excess of $210,715 in Miscellaneous. So 
that, whereas the total estimate for that 


period was $36,665,000 the total receipts were | 


Pes iubatas of $256,871. 


| $36,921,871, being an excess of receipts over 
The following were 
the receipts during the preceding year of 
/ 1890-91 :— 


Criptomie cae. des) 2 bee oats $23,399,300 
EIRGISG Soman tie ei care cea 6,914,850 
Miscellancaus re... cock cete 5 « 8,265,160 

dyes tier ae. $38,579,310 


This shows a decrease in Customs receipts 
during 1891-92, as compared with 1890-91, of 
$2,898,241 ; an increase in Excise of $1,080,247. 
and an increase in Miscellaneous of $210,555, 
or a total of receipts in 1891-92 ot $36,921,871, 
as compared with a total of *$38, 579,310 in 
1890-91, showing a total decrease of $1,657,439. 
In the case of the following articles we have 
received increased Customs duties : 


Ale, beer and porter............- $ 27,136 
Anim: ls, living. teen ewer ans ae 2,319 

300ks, periodicals and other print- 

ed matter... > sc. tenes. 15,410 
Candlogitce.. Galera eee.) F 1,262 
Osrriages vacate sen outs ties. ook 50,766 
Carpete. 22. cars tks sais evn 11,740 
Cement. 1,162 
( voal and coke ig ake ToT ee 13,408 


CIIGE Feds gers Re wT <a sees o 
Earthenware and china........... 
Wamey WOOGE: os ok wees «noes 
Flax, hemp and jute, manufac tures 
of. zd (reg een ere er 25,916 


34,452 


Brix ROO a oa wc da cas Soc cay 41,511 
Furs and manufactures of........ 20,847 

Glass do 9,388 
Gloves and mitts .... Fe 7,036" 
Gold and silver, manufactures of. , 8,655 
Gun powder and other explosives, 1, 505 
Tron and steel, manufactures of. . TO,979 
Lead, and manufactures of. she 1,522 
Le ~ather, and manufactures of -F 20 HO 


: 4 
Metal, composition and others. . $5,835 Fish, andyproductssof...+, 2.4... < $2,935 
Oils, coal, kerosene, and products Fruits and MUGS, (ATE mien 6 ces. 3,440 
OTR e eh Oot Sir ion ere mausrere ayes 33,821 Gutta percha and India rubber, 
Packages, SAS Ror ces ee Hae ROE 2,583 Mantitachures! Ofero tele. lereiors 43,461 
Paper, and manufactures of... ... 21,564 Hats, caps and bonnets......-.. ; 18,318 
PTT YTS OROBSES tabs etre ee tartan 2,702 al ewellery EE Pe rea ney: Maroy 12,510 
Seeds and TOOLS wre cae eee eer 10,900 Musical instruments.......... 3 3,320 
Soap of all kinds MRR Oot ikk 4,702 Oils alliothers NSHES etc rae ae: 10,955 
Spirits and wines upon which an Oil Clow tegen eo ees ee ae ee oes 4,207 
increase of Customs duties was Pickles, sauces and capers of all 
MDLAGCOG Ws Arion cio anteater 12,874 Leia Vals Wu pla ives ed aera acne ate akad ama 2,490 
BVIATINIS Lee est ev cence eee eee ose Daly) Butter, cheese, lard and meats. 101,753 
Weostablest aura muster ter mete 9,247 Sali Arsene ecaiec tog ee ante on: cel Oo: 
Wool, and manufactures of . . diet leprae! Ships and vessels and repairs on. 7,551 
All other dutiable BOOMS Ween alas 165,204 Silk, manufactures of ............ 4,045 
And from the following articles decreased Spices of all kinds ..... ........ 4,311 
: : Stone, and manufactures of....... 16,815 
duties were received :— Susan orallekandsee. a asset 3,064, 462 
Brass, and manufactures of....... $ 15,563 IWOlASSeSt Recent aetes nae : 4,096 
Breadstuffs....... ie RASS Rance ane 139,557 Sugar candy and confectionery... 16,461 
Brieksrandvilesientse's eccreeets eas 11,963 Tea Cae) DEN oy ie San Oe aa ta 7,849 
Clocks and clock springs.......... 1,878 Tin, and manufactures of......... 2,190 
Coffee .. Dy Tobacco, and manufactures of.... . 56,308 
Coffee, and manufactures of. : 20,709 Wratchess amd pants:Of sens 4 nets 19,158 
Cotton, and manufactures of...... 20,802 Wood, and manufactures of.... 10,888 
Grapes of all Kinds: gp, 208 | Coming to Bxelse, the changes are consider- 
AKOVOl siloy types, ta Pimentel Weer tes ed 13,715 able, as shown by the following :— 
TABLE showing quantities taken out and duties accrued. 
| 1890-91. 1891-92. 
1890-91. 1891-92. — — 
Paw: = -- Duty Duty Increase. 
Quantity. | Quantity. Accrued. Accrued. 
OY OTD GASh Oe ey ay an Bios eee eaah ens perMeraive: | 2,708,841 2,578,973 | $3,544,191 | $3,873,801 $329, 6.10 
AVIS Gtr te) cleat Chak cant Boe entre Lbs.| 57,909,201'| 46,425,882 588,593 928, 517 339,924 
NOOR ee cocler fan badd ae oes ES Ea eae tee Aes 101,117,080 | 104,521,493 605,017 623, 952 18,935 
Wivarettes Aur. erke seuke sick s oleate ...| 36,066,601 | 40,147,200 54,737 62,933 8,196 
Mobaccoland snuitn. 9. saw, 2. ona a Lbs 9,688,643 9,872,166 1,869,895 2,356,904 487,009: 
6,662,433 7,846, 107 | 1,188,674 
9 
The increased duty in spirits, as shown)|for the House to know that, comparing 


above, is due to the increased Excise placed 
upon them. ‘The per capita consumption of 
PExcise articles and the average of the whole 
period has been always given, and I give it 
here as well: 


Per Capira CONSUMPTION. 


_ Spirits. | Beer. | Wine. |Tobacco 

Gals. Gals. Gals Lbs. 
Averagefrom1867| 1°134 | 2°739 AE) | DBD) 
do for 1890-91 "745 | 3°790 Piatt 2°292 
do for 1891-92 “701 3'516 “LOL 2-291 


DECREASE IN TAXATION. 


Generally, with regard to these different 
items of the revenue, it may be interesting 


1891-92 with 1889-90, taking the full years 
before and after the increase and _ re- 
duction of duty respectively, the imports 
in 1891-92 were $116,978,943, against $112,- 
765,584 in 1889-90. But the duty accruing 
last year was only $20,550,581, as compared 
with $24,014,908 in 1889-90. Thus, though the 
imports for home consumption last year as 


ya tt ees 
+ ee ae 


compared with the years 1889-90, were 


$4,213,359 greater, the duty collected was 
$3,464,327 less, or, in round figures, the Cus- 
toms taxes were three and a half millions of 
dollars less than in 1889-90. The per capita 
Customs burden in 1889-90 was $5.01, and in 
1891-92 $4.25, being a reduction per head in 
the burden of taxation of 76 cents. The 
duty per cent of dutiable and free goods in 
1889-90 was 21.21; last year it was 17.56, a 
reduction of 3.65 in the rate of duty. It is 
as well to state here in carrying this a 


little further, that the total duty collected in 
1891-92 from Customs was smaller than in the 
year 1882 by one and one-fifth millions, than 
in 1883 by two and one-half millions, than in 
1887 by two millions, and than in 1889-90 by 
three and one-half millions of dollars, show- 
ing that the contention is true that the pre- 
sent Government, in the furtherance of its 
policy, is from year to year materially re- 
ducing the taxation of the country. In making 
the changes in the tariff in June, 1891, I es- 
timated a loss upon the average consumption 
of sugar of $3,500,000 in our revenue. I 
estimated a gain from the Excise duties of 
$500,000 on malt, $600,000 on spirits and 
$400,000 on tobaccos. But the increase has 
not come up to the estimate. The increased 
gain in malt was $389,924, in spirits $329,- 
610. In tobacco the estimate was exceeded. 
Whereas the estimate was $400,000, the in- 
crease has been $514,140. The total increase 
from these higher Excise duties was $1,183,- 
674. In order to meet these higher Excise 
duties to some extent, the duties on imports 
of these articles were slightly increased. 
The result was not to increase the revenue, 
for, although we received an increase in ale 
and porte: of $27,186, and in spirits and 
wines of $12,874, we had a decrease in im- 
ported tobaccos of $56,808, so that the total 
decrease in Customs amounts to $16,298 s6 
far as these increases were concerned. 
Therefore, as regards the increases and losses 
which were estimated, the revenue has 
gained less from the impositions upon malt 
and spirits, and we have lost more than I 
have estimated by taking off the duties 
upon sugar, on account of the increased con- 
sumption as shown by the following table: 


SvucGar CONSUMPTION. 


| Lbs. Value. | Duty. 


—_-—_—_|_-——_ a 
Ss > 
! 
1888-89 .| 223,841,171) 5,837,895 3,675,724 
1889-90... ...... 174,045,720) 5,186,158) 2,851,547 
he a | 197,163,919 5,005,397, 3,138,894 
77,828 


1891-92..........| 345,418,485) 9,082,523 
The figures indicate a consumption as 
per customs returns for 1891-92 of an 
average of about 70 pounds for each 
man, woman and child in the Dominion. 
So that if we had kept the same taxation 


‘ 


upon the sugar for 1891-92 which ruled in the 
preceding year, instead of $77,828,we should 
have got $5,418,918. That is to say, at the 
same rate of consumption, we have actually 
removed from the taxation of the country 
five and one-third millions of dollars. 

Mr. LANDERKIN. Why didn’t you do 
that ten years ago ? 


Mr. FOSTER. Don’t be in too great a 
hurry ; always make haste slowly. Deduct- 
ing one million dollars of Excise which we 
added and which accrued from the increased 
Excise duties, the net decrease in taxation 
was four and one-third millions of dol- 


lars, which amounted to 90 cents per 
head of the total population. Now, it 
is fair to say that if the remission 


had not been made it is not probable that 
the consumption would have been quite so 
high, for the cheaper the product the greater 
the consumption ; that is notable in the case 
of tea and sugar, and articles of that kind. It 
is, however, true that in taking off the duties 
upon raw sugar we have remitted to this 
country, upon an actual necessary consump- 
tion of sugar, an amount of money in the 
neighbourhood of $5,000,000 during the last 
year. While on that point it may be just 
as well to make a statement in order tv 
contrast the two policies, in order to meet 
to a certain extent, an assertion which is often 
heard, that the system of taxation and the 
amount of taxation as it bore upon certain 
classes, was less under the administration of 
our predecessors than under our own. Let 
me add this further statement: that we 
collected on coffee in 1892, $7,177; but if the 
same duties had been paid upon the cofiee 
consumed in this country last year as was 
placed upon coffee under the preceding ad- 
ministration, instead of the people having 
paid $7,177 they would have paid $66,746. 
Duty on tea was last year paid to the amount 
of $8,265. If the same rates of duty had 
been paid last year as were paid under the 
preceding administration the country would 
have paid on the same consumption of tea 
$1,266,233 instead of $8,265. In the matter 
of rice, which is also the poor man’s food, 
we paid last year $80,762 ; but if the duties 
in force under the preceding administration 
upon the article of rice had been paid last 
year, instead of that amount the people would 
have paid $229,820. In sugar, as I have 
stated, the duty of 1892 was about $77,000, 
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whereas under the rate of taxation existing 
under the preceding administration, the duty 
paid would have been $4,438,109. That is 
to say, on these four articles alone, coffee, tea, 
rice and sugar, the country paid last year 
$172,463 ; under the rate of taxation, upon 
a similar consumption, of the preceding ad- 
ministration, they would have paid $6,000,905. 
Under the two rates of taxation the savings 
to the people in these articles alone last year 
was $5,828,442. There is no dispute that in the 
case of every one of these articles every 
dollar of that taxation would have come 
out of the pockets of the consumer,» because 
it is upon materials which are not grown in 
this country. With reference to receipts 
from Miscellaneous, I may say that last year 
they were the largest since Confederation, 
amounted to $8,475,714, as against $4,533,073 
in 1878, $4,075,907 in 1878, and $1,978,247 in 
1867 ; that is, the increase in earnings from 
1867 to 1873 amounted to $2,088,660 ; in 1878 
the earnings further increased by $457,166 ; 
in 1892 they had increased over 1878 by 
$3,942,641, an increase of 87 per cent. 


EXPENDITURE FOR 1891-92. 

* I come now to speak for a few moments of 
the expenditures for the last year. The esti- 
mated expenditure in March last was $36,650,- 
000 ; the actual expenditure was $36,765,894, 
an increase over the preceding year of $422,- 
827 on Consolidated Revenue Account alone. 
The increases, as will appear from the follow- 
ing table, took place in the following items of 
expenditure :— 


Interest on Public Debt...., ....$ 179,841 
Satioll eat nyeeal Ribak Se Le a, S 89,782 
Administration of Justice.... ... 24,130 

PeMegisiaitons.. 706,389 

Arts, Agric ulture and Sti tistics. 16,315 
Quar: MIU Stik Seas dia 2,839 
SUperanmuaton....5 4)... 12,569 
Railways and Canals _ (Consoli- 

GA UECMUUAG) fehl cies tAeoede dee 20,649 
Lighthouse and Coast Services. ... 11,042 
TLS cae et a 10,408 

- Scientific Institutions..... ...... 3,265 
Subsidies to provinces. 32, 156 
CustOmClanmrmea Ge coke cca 4,308 
TINGISOMt Ayes wrsa eee lelibee 21,812 
OSG O fiticonetemn et mrs a7 i chcis oc oi 154,444 


On the other hand, in the following items 
there have been decreased expenditures :— 


Charges of Management.......... $ 8,674 
Premium, Discount and Exchange 69, 455 
CiviiGovermment). wi pacoe. oe): Bali} 
Penitentiaries. . 8,269 
inammicrabionvrs eras: laa. 3,440 


Pensions. . $ 11,393 
TMi Craig eae eee et tiens asta ntcere 13,205 
MountedsRolices: wae. se eter: 39,046 
Public Works (Consolidated F und) 309,694 
Mail Subsidies and Steam-ship 
Subyenbionseeseie kere ae ene 47,910 
Ocean and River Service .. 22,091 
Marine Hospitals.......:4..¢7.::- 1,065 
(Geolomi¢al survey, sarees oe 3,202 
Tandaariseene erga escent ae SE tes oe 93,169 
Government of the North-west 
Territories . .. .. 4,468 
Miscéellancouse™ s425.7 meats 17,008 
Weights and Measures and Gas .. 3,331 
Cullinoitimibenees ae. date necee 2,456 
Adultérapionvop Rood... sees Woot 
Public Works (collection) ........ 6,193 
Railways and Canals (collection).. 167,639 
(Domunion ante Seceemee sneer ae 25,675 


The actual expenditure on Consolidated Fund 
Account last year, when taken from the total 
revenue of last year, left a small but eon- 
venient surplus on that account, of $155,977. 
The increase, as I have said, over and above 
the preceding year’s expenditure on that ac- 
count, was $422,327. But the total increase, 
and more nearly double the total increase, 
was due solely and entirely to the increased 
cost of legislation, owing to the abnormal 
length of last session. Last year we paid for 
a session of Parliament of 219 days, at a 
cost of $1,302,876. The preceding year, which 
was also a longer session than usual, we paid 
for 155 days, to the amount of $596,486. Tak- 


ing the preceding year as an abnormally long 


session, and deducting its cost from the ses- 
sion of last year, we find, as I have said, that 
the increase was $706,390 ; that is, the in- 
creased expenditure and $300,000 in addition, 
were due entirely to the abnormal length of 
the session, over which, of course, the Gov- 
ernment had no control, and for which we 
are bound to maintain that. the Government 
gave no occasion. Taking the expenditure 
for a series of years, from 1887-88 down, we 
find the following facts: The total expendi- 
ture on Consolidated Fund in 1887-88, was 
$36,718,494. The average of the five years fol- 
lowing that period was $36,547,964. Last year 
it was $36,765,894. So that it may be stated 
breadly that from 1887-88 up to the present 
time, there has been almost a dead level of 
expenditure on Consolidated Fund Account, 
and that this year, but for the abnormal 
length of the session, would have shown a 
decrease to about $36,000,000, or a decrease 
from 1887-88, of $700,000. Under this state 
of facts it cannot be contended, as it is often 
asserted, and it cannot be proved, as the 
statement is often made, that this Govern- 


_ abnormally 
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ment is rolling up the yearly expenditures of 
the country. On the contrary, they have been 
kept at a dead level, and but for the 
long session of last year, 
would have shown a decided decrease over 
a period of six years. Leaving the ex- 
penditure on the Consolidated Fund Ac- 
count, let us see what was the result of 


the expenditure on capital account for the) 


last year. Taking it in brief, I find that on 
capital account, excluding railway subsidies, 
We spent last year $2,165,700, as against 
$3,115,859 in the preceding year, a saving in 
expenditure, or a lessening in expenditure for 
last year over the preceding year in that re- 
gard, of $950,159. Taking in the railway sub- 
sidies and treating that expenditure as on 
capital account ,we spent last year $3,413,915 
as against $4,381,564 in the preceding year, a 
saving in this expenditure of nearly $1,000,000 
as compared with the preceding year. The 
course of the capital account since 1887-88 has 
been continuously downward, commencing 
in that year with an expenditure of $4,437,- 


460 ; in the second year, 1888-89, $4,420,318 ; | 


in the third year, 1889-90, $4,053,150 ; in 1890- 
91, $3,115,860; in 1891-92, $2,165,700, the 
average of these five years being $3,638,496, 
the expenditure for the last year coming 
_beneath the average of the last five years by 


$1,472,796, and being less than the expendi-| 


ture of 1887-88 by $2,271,760. ‘Taking the ex- 
penditure on Consolidated Fund Account and 
the expenditure on capital account, we find 
this state of things: that whereas the over- 
expenditure on the first was $422,327, the 
under-expenditure on the second was $967,- 


649, making the total expenditure on Consoli- | 


dated Fund and capital account, last year, 
$545,322 less than the preceding year, thus 
again substantiating the fact that the ex- 
penditures of this country are year by year 
diminishing instead of growing larger. With 
respect to the debt of the country, it willbe re- 
membered that for two or three years I have 
been able to chronicle a very small 


addition to the debt. I am not able to do) 


that this year. Having taken off the large 
revenue which accrued from sugars, and hav- 
ing offset that only by about one-third of its 
loss; we have had less surplus to draw 
from for our capital expenditure, 
consequently had to meet a larger amount of 
capital expenditure out of borrowings. So, 


whereas in 1889 the net debt was $237,530,-_ 


and | 


041, in 1890 $237,533,211, in 1891 $237,809,030, 
in 1892 it rose to $241,181,434, being an in- 
_crease over the preceding year of $3,322,404. 
But this increase in the debt is more appar- 
ent than real, which will appear from these 
considerations. Of that increase, $970,000 
arose from the cancelling of the North Shore 
Railway bonds, which before this year stood 
as assets for the country, although they pro- 
duced no revenue, and although, under the 
peculiar arrangement which was made, they 
could have by no _ possibility produced 
revenue in years to come. They have 
been written off. That adds to the 
increase of debt the amount of $970,000, 
which, as I have said, is apparent 
and not real, so far as any benefit to the 
country as a producing asset is concerned. 
/Then, again, we went last year on the market 
for a loan, and, as the hon. gentleman who 
sits opposite me knows, loans, if they are put 
on the English market at low rates of interest, 
sell at a discount. The loan that was put on 
the market last year was at 3 per cent, and, 
although under all the circumstances it real- 
‘ized more than we could have expected, and 
‘although, in comparison with all other coun- 
| tries seeking money last year we stood in the 
| vantage ground, with the exception of Great 
| Britain herself, which has, of course, great 
advantages, we yet sold that loan at a dis 
| count, and the amount of the discount became 
an addition to the capital account in the shape 
‘of an addition to our debt. It is, however, 
as I have said, more apparent than real. If it 
‘had been put on the market at the rate of 34 
| per cent, there would have been no discount, 
}and there would then haye been no debit to the 


| capital account of the country. We would have 
‘paid the same in the end, but it would have 
‘been paid in the increased yearly interest, 
'which would have come out of the Consoll- 
‘dated Fund and not have been charged to cap- 
ital; but the discount on the loan, as the 
discount on all loans, has been charged to 
capital account, and so adds, as I have sald, 
$1,122,541 to the apparent increase of debt on 
capital account. With these explanations, 
which are meant simply to explain and mod- 
ify, but not at all to do away with the fact 
which appears In our accounts, and which 
will always appear in our accounts, we have 
added $3,322,404 to our debt during the past 
year. It is important that, in the interest of 
‘truth, the explanations should go along with 


/ 


the statement. They are meant to do just what 
they are meant to do and no more, to explain 
but not to palliate. It will be remembered 
that three or four years ago I made the state- 
ment that I thought we had reached the time 


when we should call a halt as regards the. 


increase of the debt of the country, and that 
I thought I saw from that point of time the 
possibility of raising our revenues without in- 
creased taxation, and meeting therefrom the 
necessary services of the country, of laying up 
the yearly amount for the sinking fund, and of 
making a fair capital expenditure year by 
year, and of accomplishing that without add- 
ing to our debt. That promise or that pro- 
phecy was literally fulfilled up to the past 
year. It could not be fulfilled after that, be- 
cause we took millions of dollars from our 
revenue in remitting the taxation upon raw 
sugar, which changed the aspect of affairs, 
and consequently we had to draw on loans 
for a certain amount of our capital expendi- 
ture. If, however, we had kept the duty on 
sugar, instead of having had this increase to 
the capital debt of the country of which I 
have just spoken, we would, from the revenue 
which would have accrued from sugar, not 
only have kept the debt from increasing, but 
we would have diminished the total net 
debt of the country by about $2,000,000. 
So that my promise made at that time, was 
upon the set of circumstances then existing, 
and that it has not been literally fulfilled this 
year is because the Government thought it 
better to remit this enormous amount of 
taxation to the people of to-day, and to make 
the people of future years pay their proportion 
of the amount that was necessary for the 
capital works of the country, over and above 
what we can spend and spare of current 
“revenue. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1892-93. 


As to the receipts for the current 
year, I find that from July of last year to 
3ist January of this year, the income has 
been $21,772,600, as compared with an in- 
' come last year of $20,716,451. That is an 
increase in receipts of about $1,000,000, as 
compared with the last year. Last year, we 
received in the second half of the year $16,- 


205,420. If we receive that same sum this | 


year, which is a little doubtful, the whole 
revenue of the country will amount in the 
present year to a little more than $38,000,000. 


The expenditure of the present year, up to 
31st January, is $19,189,893. The expenditure 
for the same period last year was $19,817,325. 
The expenditure in the last five months of 
the last year was $16,948,562. If the same 
rate of expenditure is observed during the 
last half of this year, we shall have expended 
$36,500,000, or thereabouts ; but I am not at 
all certain that the same rate of expenditure 
can be observed. We are, for instance, to 
pay additional interest upon our loans; we 
are to pay, I do not know how much, but a 
/pretty round sum, for fitting up the quaran- 
tine facilities of the different ports of the 
/country ; and these two amounts, as will 
|appear from the Supplementary Estimates, 
soon to be brought down, will swell by a 
very considerable amount the calculated 
expenditure of the current year in its last 


the last half of last year. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. _ These 


figures, I suppose, are up to the 3silst 
January ? . 
Mr. FOSTER. Yes. Then again, we are 


| spending more heavily on capital account 
for the purpose of finishing our canals. The 

Sault Ste. Marie Canal, which was begun 
about a year and a half ago, is being pushed 
forward to completion with all possible 
speed, so that, during this year, the expendi- 
ture will far exceed the expenditure of last 
|year. All these things inake me cautious about 
| giving a forecast as to the result of the year, 
‘at this early period in the year. However, I 
‘think I may say this: That we will, out of 
| the current income of the present year, pay 
all expenditures on account of Consolidated 
|Fund and have a good balance to apply to 
| capital account ; whether or not it will meet 
the whole of the capital expenditure upou 
| canals I cannot at this period of time say. 
This much is_ gratifying, 
'months of the year, however, the revenues 
so far, are nearly $1,000,000 greater thun they 
were during the corresponding period of last 
year; while the expenditures up to the 
present time are considerably less than during 
| the corresponding months of last year. 


- THE LOAN oF 1892. 


| It is not necessary for me to explain to the 
| House—the House is well aware of it already 
—that in order to meet the extra expenditure 


half beyond what was the expenditure during 


that for seven 


applicants numbered about 420, as com- 


always done, one-quarter per cent. 


upon capital account, and to take up the 
temporary loans which had been running, 
a loan had to be put upon the British ieee 
That is fully explained in the Public Accounts, | 
and it has also been explained to the House. | 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. It is not. 
fully explained, in one point; you do not) 
state the allowances that were made, what) 
the loan actually netted. 


Mr. FOSTER. That is stated in the ac- 
counts. | 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Not in 
detail. 

Mr. FOSTER. The items may not be in) 
detail, as the items very seldom are. How- 
ever, suffice it to state that a loan was put 
on the market for £2,250,000 ; that the price) 
fixed was £91, and that the realization was) 
£92 Os. 101%4d. The loan was subscribed 
three times over or more; but what was a 
more gratifying feature of the last loan was) 
this: that the number of individual subscri-| 
_bers to the loan was very much greater than | 
in any former experience of loans that we 
haye put upon the British market. The) 


pared with 367 for the issue of the £4,000,000 
loan in 1888, a loan which was nearly twice 
as large. That, I think, shows a widened 
public interest in the financial affairs of Can-| 
ada, and an increased confidence in the securi-. 
ties that Canada puts upon the British market. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. If the! 
hon. gentleman had the particulars it would 
be a conyenient time to state them. ‘They | 
were usually stated on such an occasion by 
his predecessors. If he has not he might lay 


them on the Table later. 


Mr. FOSTER. I have not the particulars | 
at hand; but I can tell my hon. friend, in| 
brief, what they are. We paid to those 
who negotiated the loan the exact com- 
missions which were laid down in our con-| 
tract. We paid to the brokers, as we had 
There 
were no charges outside of that, except slight 
amounts for printing and the like. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. 
Were your allowances ; when was the loan 


made payable ? 


What | 


Mr. FOSTER. Was that not detailed in the 
Public Accounts ? 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I did not 
see it. 


Mr. FOSTER. I do not remember the 


‘discount terms just now, but I will bring 


it down. It was. nothing more than the 
spreading of the loan and the usual dis- 


count. 


DEPOSITS IN THE BANKS, 


I desire for a2 moment to call the attention 
of the House to the improved con- 
dition of things, so far as _ indicated 
by the savings of the country, and the posi- 
tion of the Savings Banks. It will be within 
the memory of the House, that on the Ist 
October, 1889, the new Order in Council went 
into force which reduced the interest allowed 
on deposits in the Savings Banks from 4 per 
cent to 3% per cent. That, and perhaps 
other causes, led to an increase in the 
umount of withdrawals from the Savings 
Banks, which will be shown when I read the 
balances in the different years. On the 30th 
June, 1889, there was a balance of $42,- 
956,857. On the 30th June, 1890, that 
balance had decreased to $41,012,465; and 
in 1891 it had decreased to $39,400,026 ; be- 


ing a total decrease during these two years, 
lof $3,556,330 as regards the Savings Banks 
|alone. In 1892 matters began to mend, and 


that year shows an increase in the total bal- 
ances in the Savings Banks of $129,521; a 
small increase but upon the right side. How- 
ever, the six months of the current year show 
an increase in the balance of $448,210, which 
at the same rate would be equivalent to 


'pretty nearly $1,000,000 during the year, 


which shows that the tide has turned, so far 
as the deposits in the Savings Banks are 


/concerned, that the drain upon them has 


ceased and has turned into an increasing sur- 
plus. As regards the total savings, as shown 
by the deposits in the different Government 
Savings Banks, in the chartered banks, in 
the City and District Savings Banks and in 
La Caisse d’Economie, they amounted on the 
various dates named to the following 
figures :— 


10 
30th June, 30th June, 30th June, 30th June, |1st December, 
at 1878. 1888. 1891. 1892. 1892. 
$ . cts! $ ets. $ — ets, $ 9 cts. $. ets. 
Post Office Savings Banks.....} 2,754,484 03 | 20,689,032 62 | 21,788,648 09 | 22,298,401 65 | 22,891,074 45 
Dominion do ; 5,742,529 32 | 20,682,025 61 | 17,661,378 07 | 17,231,145 98 | 17,081,682 47, 


Chartered Banks :— 


Deposits by public payable 
on demand 


After notice or fixed date.... 


City and District Savings Bank, | 
and La Caisse d’Hconomie. ..| 


ANCTCASESE As sa, Geen eee ee te 


| 35,090,284 00 
29,979,041 00 


| 


5,631,172 00 


50,331,413 00 
62,529,285 00 


10,475,292 00 


59,383,409 00 
83,249,806 00 


10,982,231 00 


65,611,678 00 
95,331,100 00 


12,236,099 00 


68,694,266 00 
101,526,186 00° 
| 3lst January, 

1893. 
12,904,195 55: 


79,197,510 35 


164,707,048 23 
85,509,537 35 


193,015,472 16 
28,308,324 93 


212,708,424 63 


19,682,952 47 


222,997,404 47 
10,288,979 84- 


These figures show that. the normal increase 
in the general savings of the country, as de- 
nominated and defined in the deposits in 
these different banks, is maintained. 


THE COMMERCE OF 1891-92. 


I now come, for a moment, to speak of the 
commerce of the country during the past year. 
I am not going into the internal or domestic 
commerce or trade of the country, because, 
first, of the time that it would take, and, 
secondly, because, I am‘sorry to say, of the 
unfortunately defective statistics which we 
have with reference to our internal trade. 
That is found in every country. It is prob- 
ably found in our country now more than it 
will be in the future, for I sincerely hope, 
and I believe it will be found to be the fact, 
that the new Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce will devote himself particularly to 
the task of devising some method of obtain- 
ing statistical information, whereby the 
country shall be apprised of that most im- 
portant of all the branches of its national 
‘life, its internal commerce and production. 
However, if we can judge from signs which 


- come to the surface, the internal commerce 


(for 6 months), 


of the country, during the past year, has. 
kept in advance of that of the preceding 
year and maintained a fair percentage 
of increase. Taking our railway returns, 
which are a fair index, and our returns of 


shipping and tonnage, which are also a fair. 


index, they both show a considerable increase 
in 1891-92 over the preceding year. The 
railways show an increase in the miles oper- 
ated of 578, in the passengers carried of 
364,697, in the tons of freight carried of 661,- 
061, and in the freight earnings of $3,539,- 
751. This shows that freight has been car- 
ried in increasing quantities, and that, there- 
fore, there must have been an increased 
trade. As regards water-borne freight, we 
find a small, but, at the same time, satisfac- 
tory, percentage of increase. But it is when 
we come to the foreign trade of the country, 


where our statistics are fairly extensive and 


reliable, that we find the largest increase as 
indicated by the figures to which I shall ask 
the attention of the House. In view of the 
controversies which have been going on in 


regard to this subject, I have thought it well 


to present the figures of foreign trade for 
1878, 1891 and 1892 : 


Exports of Canada and percentage of increase. 


| 


1878. 


g 
79,323,667 | 


BE POL US Ese RN eIR riers cess has 

Rotaliinaportsiery. yeti cite bake 93,089,787 | 

ROtal rade mee Menger laos oe sad 172,405,454 

Trade with Great Britain..... : 83,372,719. | 
do United States......... 73,876,437 | 
do ERA TCed pet wecitum ke 1,754,394 | 
do Ecraimenadene A yen aem 521,580 
do Holland a) 00535 266,764 | 
do West Imdiestiae eis a: 4,397,996 
do China and Japan....... 486,244 
do other countries......... 1,366,532 


| - 7 | - 


| Percentage | Percentage 
1891. 1892. of 1891 of 1892 
| over over 
| » 1878. 1891. 
98,417,296 | 113,963,375 | 24 153 
119,967,638. 127,406,068 284 65 
218,384,934 | 241,369,443 264 11 
91,328,384 | 106,254,984 | gf 16 
94,824,352 92,125,599 | 28 Deer. 24 
2,565,877 2,770,173 46 st 
4,336,232 6,526,228 731 504 
404,532 846,167 51h 109 
6,360,926 7,638,846 | 444 20 
2,202, 102 3,300,108 3523 494 
3,685,842 5,168,657 | 1693 40 
| 


It will be seen that while there was a loss 
of trade with the United States of about 
» $2,000,000 in 1892, that was more than com- 
pensated—seven times compensated—by an in- 
erease of $15,000,000 in our trade with Great 
Britain. It is sometimes stated that our 
trade with other countries in the world is not 
satisfactory. It is true that with the United 
States and Great Britain we do the most of 
our business ; but a comparison of the above 
figures shows that we are gradually, and in 
some instances rapidly, increasing the area of 
our commerce with other countries. The re- 
cord I have given is, I think, one which is en- 
couraging to the House, and which will be en- 
couraging to the country, as showing a gradu- 
ally-widening, and, to a certain extent, 
although as yet smallinits entire amount, a 
rapid development of trade with the other 
great countries of the world. The record of 
our trade for last year is one which 
you may search our returns through in 
vain to find equalled. This shows an 


increased trade with Great Britain in 
1892, over 1891, of $15,000,000; with 
France, one-fifth of a million: with 
Germany, two and a fifth millions; with 


Holland, one-half a million; with the West 
Indies, one and a third million; with China 
and Japan, one and a tenth million, and with 
other countries, one and a half million, be- 
sides a small increase with Italy and New- 
foundland, whilst the only large decrease we 
had was with the United States, of two and 
Seven-tenths millions. Therefore, I state 
again, that the condition of our foreign trade 
shows strongly in 1891-92 in our favour, and 
I believe it will be received by this House 
and by the country as an answer to the oft- 
made and baseless assertion, that the trade 
of our country is stunted and retrograde. 
Coming to the home products, the exports 
of Canada of these during the last year, as 
compared with 1892, show the following re- 
sults :-— 


Exports OF Home Propucts. 


1892. | 1891. 
Produce of the Mine... $5,906,471 $5,784,143 
do Fisheries . 9,675,398 9,715,401 
do Forest. ...| 22,281,744 | 24,282,015 
Farm products.....,.. .. | 50,708,134 | 39,634,599 
Carried forward 88,571,747 | 79,416,158 


A 


——- 1892 1891 
eerie S 5 ee eee ee ae, 
Brought forward...... 88,571,747 | 79,416,158 
Manufactures........ ....| 7,040,988 | 6,296,249 
Miscellaneous............ 71,518 45,337 
A Wah ae ae ee 95,684,253 | 85,757,744 
Increase 36 ne $9,926,509 
do. per cent,...- +08) 14 
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That is a large increase in a single year. 
The increase in farm products alone goes to 
| prove the assertion we make, that the far- 
mers of this country are yearly producing 
more “and finding larger and -remunerative 
markets, and in this respect we can stand 
comparison with the producers of the rest of 
the world. More we cannot expect. Weare 
in this world, in this age, united in a great 
commercial bond with the peoples of other 
countries, all of us governed by the common 
wants of the world, and kept in close and 
constant communication by means of the 
telegraph wire and rapid transit, so that the 
world’s wants and the world’s yield are at 
once known and the prices of great staples 
fixed accordingly. Taking that into consid- 
eration, the increase of $21,000,000 in the 
“exports of farm products alone, during the 
past year, is a very gratifying extension in 
our trade. I wish to speak now for a mo- 
|ment about the diversion of trade, and there 
is one point to which I wish to draw the 
attention of the House and the country with 
regard to the tariff and our farmers. Pyery- 
one knows that about two or three years ago 
the duties upon farm products, bacon, ham, 
shoulders of beef, mutton, pork and lard were 
rearranged. At that time it became patent 
to the country that large supplies of these 
articles were coming in from the United 
States and displacing farmers’ products in 
this country, and the Government came to 
the help of the farmers, at their request, and 
raised the duties upon these articles. What 
happened ? ‘Whereas in 1890 33,000,000 
pounds of bacon, beef, mutton, pork and lard 
were brought in from the United States and 
distributed in this market, the importation 
fell, in 1891, to 17,000,000, and in 1892 it fell 
to 18,000,000 ; and whereas in 1890 the value 
of the importation was $1,784,000, in 1891 it 
fell to $973,000, and in 1892 to $723,000. The 
following table shows the particulars :— 


/ 
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IMPORTS into Canada from the United States for the Years ended 30th June, 1890, 1891 and 1892, of the 


following Articles :— 


=—— + 


Decrease 
ae 1890. 1891. 1892. from 1890: 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. . Lbs. 
Bacon, amMsianGd Snouldersh+: teenage wer tides c asiaer | 4,344,200 | 2,564,044 1,008,068 3,336,132 
GEOG), rene: ts tetas Si acere nls Le eal oh este restated shaders i - 6,427,993 | . 2,698,305 2,235,987 4,192,006 
TWUGS I HrrO) Oye eee aT Sy UE ok Gk al See reeen ween eet arte | 246,363 6,322 11,560 234,803 
leh at eae ee aE ee aes tk hee | 17,161,592 | 11,085,111 | 9,492,965 | 7,668,627 
LWT qe AA ERIE ERP Plat of fad cicichcs | yhateeh gy oun ae Bin a GSR Bis ore | 4,882,831 988,999 | 691,246 4,191,585 
A Monee NUBP aN nro eae FR ICT an tc 33,062,979 | 17,342,781 | 13,439,826 | 19,623,153 
AVENUES Oo 2, eats bas Sch me ae ae SEO ene | $1,729,403 $968,568 $723,081 | $1,006,322 
That is, the decrease from 1890 made a market | $877,455 worth found a place for itself in the 
for our own farmers in this country by the) British market, being an increase of 99 per 
exclusion of those products from the United | cent. The following table speaks for itself : 
States to the value of over $1,000,000. So. SraTEMENT of.values of the following articles, pro” 
that you have to take this into account: that duce of Canada, exported to Great Britain 
not only did our farmers increase their exports during years 1891 and 1892, with percentage 
by the amount I have named, but that they of increase and decrease in each article. 
had in the home market an increased sale’ to a aes: 
the extent of over $1,000,000, required to 1891 i999 28 2g 
supply the country in place of the American Ae thy is oe ge 
F rT o rS) 
products, which were excluded from the Value. | Value. BS | iS 
United States, so that they obtained an en- ian airs) mn 
larged market at home as well as an ad- $ B 
ditional market abroad. Horned cattle.| 8,425,396. | 7,481,613 Llylind ele 
 SyohANS Aaa Ae 440,060 ST AOO Neen 99 
Mr. McNEILL. That shows the advantage 
of protection. Cheese... OASIS (Sail b9Ss690m eae 22 
' : Bacomeee dae 589,599 | 1,089,060 84 
Mr. FOSTER. As to the diversion of trade, 
let me read to you the figures of 1891-92, with biases eee. | 36,398 SREB) Ae conn 48 
reference to some products of Canada export- | aypies, green 
ed to Great Britain, in order to make a com-| or ripe....... 1,285,247 | 1,405,527 14 
parison. Horned cattle fell off nearly $1,000,- Apoles anede 7,358 10,692 |..... “45 
000, owing to circumstances well known. ; 
‘ th of Fruits, canned 
ee eet UL: OF BOCOMD Sve ea Been eras siete 7 aang S00 23,679 |.... . 149 
very encouraging items. Canadian cheese, 
apples, and bacon have made their place in| Barley........ $ 75,225, ' $1,233,844. 2 1,540 
the British market. Canadian butter had/ oi. 5,954 | 1,975,488 |...... 33,079 
also made a place for itself, but not a very | . 
enviable one ; but under the operations of the | Peas, whole... .| 1,489,747 | 2,332,307 | 62 
Dairy Commissioner and the dairy stations,| do split...) 45,601} 89,781... 96 
which have been established by the Gov- Wheat 969,134 | 5.796.505 490 
ernment to stimulate the production of a eS B02, Le SO: 
better quality, the quality of Canadian butter; do flour 851,912 | 1,110,368 |..... 30 
has been raised ; it has been put upon the 
: piteay i Begs. 22 fo) $3,569 Hime moomets |e tee 608 
market in uniform quality, stamped as Cana- at F 
dian butter, making its own way, and compar- EVOMSER) tostatee es a 156,254 214,785 37 
ing 1891 with 1892 we find that, whereas in art 
1891 only $440,060 worth of Canadian butter | By the way, if you look into the Trade Re 
was exported to Great Britain, last year | ports you will find that the price of eggs— 


that much abused article—exported to the 
British market is one cent and a fraction per 
dozen higher in value than those exported to 
the American Market. It is well that these 
figures should be noted and should be spread 
before the public, in order that they may see 
the actual expansion and the possibilities of | 
the market in Great Britain for the products 


which they raise; and I wish to give also 
this statement, showing the increase in three 
of the great articles of Canadian export which 
have had their reputation made for them, 
and which have been consecutively and skil- 


| fully placed on the British market—cheese, 


cattle and apples, and also the exports of the 
great division of our products: 


CoMPARATIVE Statement of Exports, produce of Canada, for the Years 1868, 1878 and 1892, 


| Per cent | Per cent 

: of of 
SR 2 are : nerease, | Increase 
1868. | 1878. 1892. | is92 | 1899 ” 
jover 1868./over 1878. 

OC Se mm | ———_ —__,—_ a 
$ | 8 $ 

PPESMTUGE OO GG THs. 5 bc scae oes ne emg sare 1,446,857 2,816,347 5;906,471 308 | 109 
do fisheries........ ete de tee Melee 3,357,510 6,853,975 9,675,398 188 | 40 
do HOVESUN ote te a oe as catia 18,262,170 | 19,511,575 | 22,981,744 a 14 
Animals and products.....:..  ..--. ee 6,893,167 | 14,019,857 | 28,594,850 314 103 
Agricultural products.............. Aah Rie er 12,871,055 | 18,008,754 | 22,113,284 ° 72 | 23 
PR STRIARE RIS ORS Foal views bn ge mal te deed 2a ee 1,572,546 4,127,755 7,040,988 | 347 70 
Bambee C0, Eke hee oo * 620,543 | 3,997,521 | 11,652,412 | 1,779 189 
EON et Th aad 1,099,940 | 1,1521384 | 7,748,949 605 572 
RR AF oe il adhe tae a 2 + 87,333 | #1491333 | 12444/883 1,560 867 


| 
* From Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia only. | 
. 1 


This would keep up the train and trend of the 
thought I have been developing of the gradual 
and steady progress of the country in its) 
external trade, and particularly in its exports. | 


THE AGITATION AS TO TARIFF POLICY. 


So much with reference to the commerce of 
the country. I may not have succeeded in de- | 
veloping much interest with the hon. gentlemen 
opposite, or at least with some of them, in my 
figurative remarks ; but now I come to the 
tariff ; and, as I approach the tariff, I notice | 
that my hon. friends’ interest deepens. I 
wish to state a few things with reference to 
the tariff and the tariff policy. No man with 
his eyes open would think for a moment 
of denying the fact that there is more or less 
agitation in the country with reference to the 
tariff and to trade conditions. One person 
will notice it from one stand-point, another 
from another stand-point. We may not all 
take statesman-like views; but, whatever 
views we take, this much is true, and we 
admit it, that there is an agitation on this 
matter, and that people are alive to the dis- 
cussions upon trade policies and to discussions 
upon tariffs, and to the question what is to 
be the guiding policy now and for the future. 


'me to mention a few of these ? 


+ Fruit, green. 
DIFFERENCE IN PRINCIPLE. 


Several things have conspired to make the 
agitation upon the tariff in this country possi- 
bly deeper to-day than it has been for a 
number of years. Will the House permit 
In the first 
place there is a difference in view on the 
question of principle which has existed ever 
since we have been a country, which came to 
a point of cleavage direct and sharp in 1878, 
between those who believe that a free trade 
policy out and out is the proper policy for 
this country, let the revenue take care of 
itself, or take care of the revenue in whatever 
way you can; those who believed that a 
tariff for revenue purposes with incidental 
protection was the thing ‘for this country, 
making the revenue the prime consideration, 
and distributing it so as incidentally to pro- 
tect the industries of the country, and the 
third class of people, who believed that for 
Canada, under the conditions then existing, 
and which have existed since the principle of 
a sufficient and reasonable protection to the 
nascent industries of the country was to be 
followed first, and that revenue was to take 
care of itself on that line. Those were 
the three great schools of thought We 
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do not expect that because in 1878 one 
school of thought triumphed and concen- 
trated its opinion in the tariff, but that 
to a large extent they are nourished to- 
day. as in 1879. Changes there have 
been. Men who believed in free trade have 
come to believe in protection. Maybe it has 
happened that some who believed in protec- 
tion have come to believe in free trade, or 
a revenue tariff with incidental protection, or 
something of that kind. But the differences 
which existed then are differences which 
exist now, and they contribute to the agita- 
tion and discussion of the question at the 
present time with a vivacity probably greater 
than at former periods, from circumstances 
which I shall mention afterwards. Then 
again, there is an agitation evoked by dis- 
satisfaction in regard to changes in the tariff 
in respect to relative or absolute protection 
which arise from various circumstances, for 
instance, in the differences in value that have 
arisen from 1878 to the present time. Whether 
specific duties alone or specific and ad valorem 
duties are placed upon these goods, the differ- 
ences in value through a series of years 
change the amount and incidence of protec- 
tion. Dissatisfaction has arisen also from 
the fact of raw materials being in some cases 
cheapened, and ih such cases the protection 
which was fair when raw materials were 
higher in price, becomes a little more than 
fair when raw materials lower in price. Out 
of all these reasons and others there might 
arise discussion and thought and, it may be, 
dissatisfaction, even among persons who be- 
lieve in.a protective policy, but who are not 
pleased with the changes in the relative or 
absolute scale of protection arising from the 
causes I have given. 


THE MKINLEY BILL. 


Then again, Sir, I am inclined to think 
that the McKinley Bill has done some- 
thing towards sharpening this agitation 
in the country. Necessarily it did so. 
Hon. gentlemen opposite, before that Bill 
was passed, prophesied that it would do so; 
after it was passed, they declared that it did 
so, and I am not going to counter their de- 
clarations in that respect. For the McKinley 
Bill, whether it was so intended by its fram- 
ers or not, did this and did it very effectu- 
ally ; it raised barriers against certain Can- 
adian products, namely, farmers’ products, 


and to that extent it interfered with trado 
and made necessary the diversion of trade, 
and every diversion of trade is followed 
necessarily by its train of dissatisfaction and 
loss. It may be, that after the diversion has 
been made, the people will be more prosper- 
ous, the markets will be more remunerative, 
but none the less every diversion of trade 
from one channel to another causes dis- 
satisfaction and loss to individuals. So 
that I think the discussion has been sharp- 
ened in reference to this matter on account 
of the passage of the McKinley Bill. 


THE LATE U.S. ELECTIONS. 


It certainly has been sharpened by the re- 
sults of the elections which took place not long 
since in the United States of America, and 
which have been magnified without warrant, 
which have been unduly magnified by leaders 
of the party opposite, into a victory for free 
trade, pure and simple ; and statements have 
been made throughout the length and breadth 
of the country that, owing to that change, a 
free-trade policy was to be inaugurated, and 
that great benefits would come in certain 
directions, and great changes would have to 
be made in this country. That has set people 
to thinking, that has set people to agitating 
and proposing, and that has added very 
materially to the discussions and the talk that 
is going on about this matter in the country 
to-day. For my own part, I differ with hon. 
gentlemen opposite, or on this side, who be- 
lieve that the wings of free trade have been 
spread for a flight during all future ages in 
the United States of America, by the election 
of Mr. Cleveland. I cannot find it in the 
previous records of the party, I cannot find it 
in that latest concentration of the party doc- 
trines upon tariff measures, the Mills Bill; I 
cannot find it in that latest utterance of Pres- 
ident Cleveland in his acceptance of the can- 
didature ; I cannot find it in the thought, and 
feeling and breath of the American people to- 
day. I think the man who stands up in this 
country and contributes his quota to the un- 
rest, and dissatisfaction and discontent with 
the present state of things in this country, 
by preaching to them that now this second 
daughter of Britain has entered into free 
trade, and the next to follow will be the third 
daughter of Britain, Canada—I cannot believe 
that these men are doing the best, from a 
statesman-like point of view, for this country 
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and for the people of this country. However, 
the fact is, that this has lent point to the dis- 
cussion and thought about the tariff and trade 
policies. 


THE LOW PRICE OF CEREALS. 


Then there is another thing which must 
be taken into account at the present time, 


and that is the unprecedently low price. 
P a E _that I misjudge the Canadian people, I do 


of cereals in the markets of the world; 
and directly upon that supervenes the effort 
of the demagogue, the effort of the unscrupu- 


lous man, to make the people believe that in| 


some occult way all this is due to the miser- 
able Government and the miserable policy 
which, for the time being, prevailed in this 
country. Now, Sir, no sane man, standing up 
before a number of sane men, will venture 
that argument. Every one is open, in his 
calmer moods, to the opinion, to the convic- 
tion of the truth, that, if the prices of cereals 
in the country are low, they are low 
from certain abnormal causes, and that 
they are probably temporarily low. 


\it may be, 


THE PARTY PROPAGANDA. 


become a great country, and to have perman- 
ence and durability imprinted upon it, has 


_to learn the lesson, and learn it now, and 


keep it learned, that you cannot afford to 
appeal to the prejudices, or the poverty, or 
the wants of one section against another; 


| that you cannot afford to pander to the pre- 


judices or the likes of one class to the detri- 
ment of the whole. I am here to-day to state 


not read aright the spirit of the Canadian 
people, if, man for man, throughout this coun- 
try, when they are fairly talked to and fairly 
reasoned with, they will not lay down, as a 
basis, that we must get along together 
in this country; we do not ask. that any 
class shall go scot free of taxes and burdens, 
while others pay an undue proportion ; we 
do not ask that any section shall be lightly 
burdened while other sections are heavily 
loaded ; but that class or section, wherever 
must, proportionately to its 
strength, bear its just and equal portion of 
the burdens that are necessary in order to 
carry on the affairs of this country, and to 
give it permanence and durability. I think 


it is an unfortunate thing that in order to gain 


But, whatever may be the cause, the fact 
of these low prices of cereal products. 
throughout the country at the present | 
time, adds point and strength to the discus- | 
sion, and is used to spread dissatisfaction and | 
discontent. Of course, an Opposition always 
has open to itself to take advantage of all 
these things. All things are fair in politics, 
it is said ; and I suppose any average party 
would take advantage of all the circumstances 
that arose, and as they arose, to make sentt- | 
ment against their opponents and in favour 


power, and in order to make a noint against 
their opponents, advantage is being taken of 
the present state of things to preach a doc- 
trine in this country which, if it is adhered 
to, means disruption, and is opposed to the 
only policy which can give us true 
permanence and _ true_ prosperity. Sir, 
I wish to notice in passing that these men 
preach certain doctrines, they go before the 
people with certain statements ; they go be- 
fore the people with inferences from those 
statements, some of which they draw, and 


of themselves. And, Sir, of late, and with Some of which they do not draw, but all of 
greater vigour, supervening on these things, | which they allow, and others which they 
has come an active propaganda in this country force to be drawn; and I believe that there 
and in the country alongside of us, the end @re people who go out from the meetings 
and aim of which, no, I will not put it that way addressed by hon. gentlemen opposite with the 
—the result of which, whether it {s the aim firm belief that there is some way by which 
or not, is to make people unduly discontented W® can carry on all our services in this coun- 
and unduly unrestful. In this country every- try, by which we can have perfect free 
body acknowledges the geographical diffi- trade, and will not have to pay a dollar 
culties, its great extent, its sparse popula-|0f taxation. Now, if hon. gentlemen oppo- 
tion, its different races and creeds, its differ- site can define and point out any means or 
ent sections with their different distribution | method by which that can be done, well and 
of the resources with which nature has en-| 800d; but, if not, the doctrine that ought 
dowed them. But I hope every man also re-| to be preached in every school-house, on 
cognizes—if he does not he ought to—that this | every platform, is that there is no way to 
ecuntry, if it is to remain a country, if it ts to} build up a country in its public works, look- 
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ing after its public services, giving it the im- 
provements which the people need in the 
race of progress alongside of other countries 
to-day, no other way than by taxation ; and 
that if the people will not bear reasonable 
burdens, they cannot expect to promote 
the building up and the improvement of the 
country. I think the Canadian people are 
sensible enough and strong enough to accept 
that doctrine, and to work under the im- 
pulse and in the spirit of that doctrine. So 
that I think, having stated these things, I 
have stated what leads to the unrest, the 
dissatisfaction, the agitation upon the tariff 
question; and I have tried to state them 


fully. 
THE POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


We do not say that the policy we 
adopted in 1878, in the exact degree of 
protection that was placed upon the coun- 
try at that time must be unvarying, must 
never be changed; but, out of all these 
causes I have mentioned, the feeling of un- 
rest exists, and it reaches this House of Par- 
liament, and that feeling will be met by the 
Government frankly, honestly and fairly. So 
that the Government, while it wishes to 
give due weight, and no more than due 
weight, to any one of these causes, and to 
any one of these complaints; while it ac- 
knowledges their varying force, varying in 
proportion to their merit and their strength ; 
although the Government does not intend 
to be either frightened or forced into doing 
something which it does not believe to be 
right ; the Government takes its stand to- 
day, and is willing to have it known every- 
where. What it proposes to do will be 
done after the most careful, and earnest, 
and due consideration, not extended beyond 
a reasonable period—and will be that 
which, as a matter of trade and tariff 
policy, is best for this country as a whole. 
It proposes to do what is best for all classes 
counted together, whilst giving due weight to 
the importance of, and to the position of, each 
class, and varying the burdens accordingly. It 
proposes to adopt a policy and to carry out 
the particular lines of that policy, with due 
regard and consideration as well to the in- 
ernal conditions of Canada as to her position 
amongst other countries of the world under 
the present condition of trade and tariffs. 
These are the lines, and to what end ? It may 


be asked, what does the Government propose 
to do, for these are generalities ? I grant that 
these are generalities. It has been a dis- 
cussion of generalities, or of principles, if 
you like to denominate them as such. Then 
the first question comes from my hon. friend, 


NOT FREE TRADE. 


Will the Government adopt free trade’? My 
answer to that is, no. I know I disappoint my 
hon. friend in not taking up the pet idol and 
dream of his heart, the one idea which is the 
bright star of his existence, towards which he 
treads his devious way, sometimes in one 
ccuntry, and sometimes in another, from plat- 
form to platform, but always with that 
bright particular star in sight; now, I be- 
lieve, only fifteen years distant is this bright 
particular star of free trade, the freest of free 
trade. There are some considerations why 
the Government does not propose to adopt free 
trade. The first is the requirements of the 
revenue. A stronger man than I am, @ 
deeper thinker than my hon. friend, a man in 
mental power who towers among the best, 
has. stated it, and from a less prejudiced 
stand-point, perhaps, because he put it from 
the stand-point of hon. gentlemen opposite, 
and he has challenged any man to show how, 
in this country, now, or for many years to 
come, any scheme of free trade could be 
adopted which could be worked, and he ex- 
pressed his conviction that the circumstances 
of the country precluded its adoption, and pre- 
cluded the direct taxation which must neces- 
sarily follow upon its adoption. The require- 
ments of the revenue prevent it ; $28,000,000, 
outside of earnings, have to be raised in this 
country for its current services. I invite hon. 
gentlemen to come down to particulars, and 
to show to this House and the country 
how they will effect savings in the different 
items of expenditure so as to reduce that 
amount by a very large sum. Small savings 
can be made, small savings are being made, 
but that the services of this country require 
much, and are so important they cannot be 
stopped, is a truth with which every man is 
conversant ; and the point arises as to how 
$20,000,000 can be raised for the services of 
the country, $20,000,000 from Customs revenue 
with free trade with all countries, or with any 
great country in the world. But, Sir, outside 
of that point, which is in passing, there 
is another reason why this country cannot 
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‘earlier than 1878 so far as incidental protec- 
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adopt free trade at the present time. 
It is on account of the industrial and general 
development of the resources of this coun- 
try. Here we have under a system adopted > 


tion is concerned, in 1878 so far as absolute 
and direct protection is concerned, developed 
in this country large and varied interests. 
Nobody denies that. A vested capital of 
$353,000,000, employing 368,000 hands, at a 
yearly wage of $100;000,000 and a develop- 
ment of the wealth of the country to the 
value of $90,000,000 annually—these are facts 
stated in cold figures of the census, taking 
1891 and comparing it with 1881. This de-| 
velopment of industries has gone on for) 
years. It has reached a certain point, it can- | 
not be sacrificed ; neither has it reached that | 
point where, unaided, it can yet stand the) 
competition of countries like Great Britain 
or the United States, with their centuries of) 
wealth behind them, with their great skill, 
with their enormous markets, with their great 


Mr. FOSTER. I am glad that hon. gentle- 


men opposite entertain that idea. Those in- 


dustries have kept population in this country 
which would otherwise have left it. They 
are keeping to-day in this country an increas- 
ing number of hands in employment, and the 
increased employment has its benefit in the 
way of wages, in the way of production, and 
so is felt throughout the whole country. We 
know from observation that these industries 
and this development of our industries has 
gone on rapidly since 1878. I do not need 
further to enlarge that idea. Let each hon. 
gentleman ask his own observation and ex- 
perience, and let him contrast 1878 with to- 
day, and see the varieties of articles we manu- 
facture to-day which were not manufactured 
by us then. that the proportion of articles in 
use in this country, now obtained from our 
manufacturers, is much larger ; let him look 
over the whole field and take his own experi- 
ence, and he will find, though in some cases 
there have been failures, in some cases there 


kept population in this country—— 


production which finds a market in the world | have been changes and vicissitudes, yet, on the 
in such large quantities. So that these have whole, a great start has been made with re- 
to be taken into account. Have not these spect to the manufacturing industries of the 
industries grown since 1878? The figures I| country, and a great start made in develop- 
have given show that they have. They have ing in that way the resources of the country. 
| Do hon. gentlemen ask the history of the im- 
|perts of raw material? It is contained in 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Hear, hear. | these figures :— 


Ivpeorts Raw MarerrAts, 1869, 1879 anp 1892, AND PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE. 


Per cent Per cent 


; e 
/ of | of 
266 am Increase] Increase 
‘ ( sao 
——— | 1869. 1879. 1892, | 1899 1392 
over over 
1869. 1872. 
| 
— > — - oo 2 “ote = -* ko toe “i.e eet ae i. ee = — — —-— 
WVEK, . Us eeee 4. - » Ebel 2,061,576 4,976,758 10,224,086 895 105 
Ct Sm Ne Bee es sk stile oe 1,245,208 / 9,720,708 46,322,525 | 3,620 376 
ge bs oa Onn Se "1 801,488 1,202,890 | 1,837,102 106 53 
cotta pernna.d... cap see. st. at an 90,536 133,214 | 730,657 707 448 
OOTY cs ok) Winn ie ee i) Ol 199,179 | B77, 9801 sce. 6. 840 
Bar BUCRI >.> tet Teta Vo den dus «>> 408, *21,656,918 | 22,925,779 | +348,121,731 | 1,484 1,395 
umber and timber... -) 2. ... 0 «1s. § 203,276 | 531,278 1,094,635 138 106 
Ue AD Nw ae tte bh VE ie |, te 85,556 | 260,299 |.......- 632 
*Sugar below No. 9 cane juice melado. tSugar below No, 14 and melado. 


If hon. gentlemen want further informa- | investments from $165,000,000 to $353,000,000, 
tion, let them go to the census returns for an increase of 114 per cent; the number of 
the figures of industries for 1881 and 1891, employees from 254,000 to 367,000, an in- 
‘and learn from these that the number of crease of 44; per cent; wages paid, from 


- establishments have gone up from 49,000 to $59,000,000 in 1881 to $99,000,000 in 1891, an 


75,000, an increase,of 51 per cent ; the capital increase of 67 per cent; raw material from 
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$179,000,000 in 1881 to $255,000,000 in 1891, | added value, according to the statistician, of 
an, increase of 42 per cent. Value of pro-/| $33,000,000 per year in 1881, and of $89,000,- 
ducts from $309,000,000 in 1881 to $475,000,-; 000 in 1891, added to the wealth of ‘the 
000 in 1891, an increase of 53 per cent; an|country. These are the figures: 


CANADIAN INDWSTRIES PER CENSUS RETURNS. ‘ 


Variation. 
——— 1881. 1891. A 

Increase. | Per cent. 
Number of establishments.. Sak, ies cas Bg ety | R ahee hgh a 5 5 49,923 : 75,768 25,845 518 
Capital invested. . ts Re ak A en ME Ree ar A ea 165,302,623 | 353,836,817 | 188,534,194 114° 
Number of employ ANS Ce aa, Sah a ee a see 254,935 367,865 112,930 44°43 
Wages paid . PERE ony! CG Rance Sei ea 59,429,002 | 99,762,441 | 40,333,489 67°86 
Cast Gf wawimateriah yc pre? ome beatae Sivoo *¢ |179,918,593 | 255,983,219 | 76,064,626 42°3 
aValWG TORS OVOOUGUSEet airs ts. <fvscik-tnukl eyecare **~ | 309,676,068 | 475,455,705 | 165,769,637 53°D 

ACHR, CENA ata ely et Wi das wisn Ola dae sir Wh ge area ate esa acti $33,000,000 per year. 


do ietep Lee MeN ME Aras ORS Ba Sra itera 
That is an additional proof that industries | other. 


have taken root, and have grown and de- 
veloped, and in so doing, have developed 
also the strength, and the richness, and the 
reliability of this country upon itself. But, 
sir, if more is required let him look a little 
further at the increased home supply in 
1892, as compared with 1878, and the great 
difference in the consuming population of 
this country—not so great as my hon. friend 
would think well, but yet a large increase in 
the consuming population of the country. 
That large increase has all been supplied by 
the home manufactures of this country; I 
mean so far as ratio is concerned. Let him 
ask himself as to the increased exports of 
manufactured goods, being an advance 
of 70 per cent over 1878 and of 347 
per cent over 1868, and let him ask 
himself as to the decreased imports of 
manufactured goods. Let him put all these 
things together, and he will gain a 
heightened and strengthened idea of what 
the industries of this country have attained 
in that time. Not only have the industries 
increased in themselves, but let us not forget 
their collateral advantages. Livery ton of ore 
which is dug, every mill whose wheel re- 
volves, every cotton spindle that turns, every 
branch of industry that works up raw ma- 
terial brought in, or raw material obtained 
in this country, adds to the employment which 
the country needs, adds to the earnings 
of the country, and adds to the wealth of the 
country, to be shared in by every sober, in- 
telligent, and industrious class in the com- 
munity from one end of the Dominion to the 
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These things lead me to the conclu- 
sion, and I think they will lead this House 
and this country to the conclusion, that 
we cannot adopt free trade, and open up 
these industries—nurtured from 1878 to the 
present time, I grant you, by a reasonable 
and I hope a sufficient protection,—that we 
cannot open up these, to the unlimited com- 
petition of old manufacturing countries like 
Great Britain and the United States of Amer- 
ica, without sweeping away the larger pro- 
portion of our industrial development, and 
reaping all the want, and loss, and misery 
that will accrue. And after all what better 
would we be off if we did this ? We would 
not be so well off, because some time, sooner 
or later, if Canada is ever to be a great 
country, and it is, it would come to the con- 


clusion again that we would have once more 


to reverse our, policy, and that we would 
have to develop our own industries and re- 
sources. No country in this world at the 
present time can be great on one branch of 
work alone, and this country of ours, taking 
its resources and capabilities into account, 
would be guilty of the height of madness, if 
iw left everything to the pursuit of agri- 
culture and the natural products, so 


to speak, and did not strive to be a manu- | 


facturing country, giving employment to its 
own people, and working upits own resources 
as well. The position of the Government is 
clear upon that. Will my hon. friend make 
his position equally clear ? JI have read his 
Hamilton speech and his Toronto speech, and 
for the life of me I do not know where he 
stands to-day, and there are hundreds of 
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thousands of people in this country as well. 


who cannot put their finger upon the trade 
policy of my hon. friend opposite and tell 
what it means. At one time he is all free 
trade ; ,let the taxes take care of themselves. 
At another time he says : We must go slowly, 
free trade is in the distance, and we will come 
to it gradually. While at another time he 
is in favour of unrestricted reciprocity with 
the United States, and discriminations against 
the rest of the world ; the very antithesis of 
free trade. What are we to judge from all 
these statements ? The hon. gentleman had 
some quiet fun the other day at the speeches 
of Ministers, and when this House is in a 
leisure moment, and when I get more 
time, I propose to take a few of my hon. 
friend’s speeches and dissect them. But, Sir, 
what I invite him to do now, as I invited him 
to do two years ago, is: that he should come 
out of the bush and into the open and tell us 
just where he stands. 


NOT UNRESTRICTED RECIPROCITY. 


- 


Well, Sir, the Government has an equally 
straight and equally frank position to 
take upon* the question of unrestricted 
reciprocity; but I am not going to 
take up the time of this House discussing 
that. Why? Because the country has dis- 
cussed it and has given its verdict upon it in 
the general election with its eyes half open, 
and in the by-elections when it saw straight 


ahead on this question. Unrestricted re-| 


ciprocity is a policy which, involving as it does 
discrimination against Great Britain, revolts 
the loyal feeling of the people; involving 
as it does free trade with the United 
States in manufactured articles, as well as 
in the products of the soil, strikes a blow at 
the manufacturing and industrial life of this 
country, and is repudiated by that class of 
the people. It is a policy which strikes a 
blow at the autonomy and self-respect of our 
people in that it inevitably hands over the 
autonomy and the tariff and fiscal legislation 
of this country to a foreign, a superior and a 
stronger power ; and whether my hon. friend 
seasons it with independence or not I care 
not. Independence, or not, that policy ad- 
opted, and that policy carried out, means the 
extinction of Canada’s separate, individual 
life, and the destruction of her aspirations 
after autonomy and nationality. I carry 
this further. The people have condemned 
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it; they have thrown it out the back door, 
and they will throw every politician who 
stakes himself before the country on that 
policy, out of the same -back door. Not 
in Canada to-day, nor in any year to 
come, will that kind of‘ policy, pure and 
simple, when the people think it over and 
get to the bottom of it, command the support 
of a majority of the people of this country, or 
that flag ever be wafted to success ; but, Sir, 
if there is anything like honourable recipro- 
city, anything like a reciprocity with mutual 
advantages, and which can be bought by not 
paying too dearly from the life blood and in- 
dustrial blood of this country, if there is any 
reciprocity of that kind, this Government 
stands committed to take it, and to strive to 
get it. Sir, this Government does not stand 
to take that in which there is no honour, in 
which there is not a fair and mutual advan- 
tage, and in which it must pay for what it 
gets by the extinction of the country’s name 
and independence. 


ABOUT PREFERENTIAL TRADE, 


Well, Sir, there is another idea promulgated, 
and that is the pet idea, I was going to say, of 
my hon. friend from North Bruce (Mx. Mc- 
Neill)\—preferential trade; and the pet idea 
of many other gentlemen besides—an idea 
which, however much it may be laughed 
at by hon. gentlemen opposite, is an idea 
which, in its intrinsic worth and in the in- 
|creasing favour and feryour of acceptance 
| which it is meeting at the hands of thinkers 
and workers, ought not to be laughed at, 
which cannot be scouted, which has much to 
commend it. Even though it be not a present 
| possibility, even though it be years in the 
'future, it is an idea which has its ground- 
‘work in a thought wider than self or the 
selfish interest of any one country. It is an 
idea which in its scope lifts one, which gives 
‘one an idea of Imperial potency and dura- 
bility and strength, which is a good leaven to 
throw into the lower political life of any coun- 
try—an idea of continents and islands span- 
ning the globe, with climate and productions 
and resources of infinite variety, with great 
mental capacity and endowment, with all 
the instrumentalities of a great trade 
ready to hand, and with a commercial fleet 
that fills every sea. I say to you, Mr. 
Speaker, that that idea, if it could be re- 
alized, would be the finest, the highest and 
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the noblest thing that has been concentrated 
into political or public action since the world 
had a beginning. I am not going to say that 
it is a present possibility, but I am going to 
say that it is so potent an idea that it is well 
for Canada and well for every British coun- 
try to hold the strongest vantage position for 
its possible adoption; and we do not know how 
soon changes in public opinion may bring 
nearer to a reality that which to many seems 
to-day but a dream and a vision. This Par- 
liament has pledged itself on preferential 
free trade., I believe other colonies of the 
Empire will view it favourably and will also 
pledge themselves upon it. I know that an 
increasing number of thinkers and workers 
in Great Britain are favourable to that idea 
in the abstract, and many of them in the 
concrete, as well; and I know, too, that it 
has to meet the prejudice of a half-century. 
of economic teaching, especially among the 
masses of the people in the old country, who 
have been nurtured and grown up in that 
teaching. As I said before, if it is not a 
present possibility, it is yet well for us to 
keep ourselves in a vantage position, where 
we may do our part to adopt it, if it becomes 
feasible. So much with reference to that. 


WHAT THEN ? 


Now, Sir, after all this, the question comes, 
What then? There is only one thing left. 
My course of reasoning has brought hon. gen- 
- tlemen along that line ; and the one thing that 
is left, in the opinion of the Government, is 
that which the Government proposes to do. 


It proposes, in the first place, then, to keep 
the old landmarks in sight. There has been 


much talk about the old flag and the old 
policy. I will, at this time, for the sake of 
- variety, give the remark a different turn. 
I will say that I believe, and the Government 
believes, that it is in the interest of this 
country, that we should not lose sight of the 
old landmarks which we set up in 1878, and 
which have remained ever since. I am not 
going further to state what has been done by 
this policy in its principle and in its applica- 
tion, faulty though in some respects that ap- 
plication may have been—yes, must have 
been, because it was administered by human 
means. But I am going to say this, that 
that is the line by which we have marched 
up to our present prosperity, and that it is 
. with the idea of keeping these landmarks 


in sight that we propose to take the next 
step in the interest of this country. But my 
hon. friend says to me: The United States 
is going to have free trade in a few months, 
possibly. Suppose that were so—I ,do not 
believe it—but suppose it were so. My hon. 
friend would have to ask and answer an- 
other question: How did the United States 
attain to that position where it could throw 
its ports open and defy the competition of 
the world ? It came to that position by the 
road, not simply of a reasonable protection al- 
ways, but a protection which was oftentimes 
more than reasonable, but which it would put 
on, and which it kept on until it developed 
its immense iron resources, its immense re- 
sources of every kind, and secured its ac- 
cumulation of skill and capital and power, 
and its market of nearly 70,000,000 people. 
It marched up to that point along the pathway 
of a strong and safe protection ; and the ar- 
gument has not reached a conclusion when 
my hon. friend is able to say: “ The United 
States is going to have free trade next year, 
and Canada must have free trade as well.” 
We have yet more to do; we have yet fur- 
ther progress to make ; we have yet further 
to toil along the same line along which, from 
1878 to the present time, we have come to 
the degree of prosperity and of development 
which we have reached. 


THE NATIONAL POLICY A WIDE ONE. 


My hon. friend had some criticism when 
the Premier, in a speech in Toronto, spoke 
of the National Policy as being wider 
than the tariff. It is wider than the 
tariff; we have always’ contended that 
it was. The tariff, giving a reasonable 
protection, was simply one part of the Na- 
tional Policy, which was adopted by this 
Government firmly and strongly and unitedly 
in 1878, but which was had in view, in 
part or in whole, long before 1878 by 
the chiefs and leaders of the party who put 
it in full operation in 1879. What was that 
National Policy to do for Canada? It was 


ent scattered territories of this country. That 
was one branch. It was to open these to 
settlement, and to transport on easy and 
quick terms. That was another branch of it. 
It was to build up the young industries of 
this country in order that the development 
is its resources might take place, in order 
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to amalgamate and weld together the differ- | 


that this country might become, to a certain 
extent, a manufacturing country, self-reliant, | 
giving employment, in large part, to its own 
people. This was also a component part of 
the National Policy. And this National} 
Policy, drawn on these lines, was what the 
Government of this country placed itself upon 
in 1878, and it is that which it stands on to- | 
day, although in part what was to be done 
at that time has been very largely done, 
especially as to the amalgamation of our terri-| 
tories and the opening up of our means and. 
facilities for transport. We believed, in 1878, 
that a reasonable protection upon industries 
which could fairly have a chance to plant and 
_ develop themselves in this country, was the 
only means by which to lift the country out 
of the condition it was in in 1878—and we) 
ought never to forget that condition ; and, on 
account of that policy, great strides have been 
made along the lines I have referred to. 


A REASONABLE PROTECTION TO BE KEPT, 


So that the Government proposes—and it 
takes the people into full confidence—not to 
abandon tke principle of fair and reasonable 
protection to the industries of this coun- 
try. Now, as I said before, the Govern- 
ment takes its stand on the ground 
that all classes should bear  proportion- | 
ately equal burdens; and if, in the course 
of the investigation which is now taking place, 
and which will be continued for some fur- 
ther time, it is found that burdens press | 
unduly on any class or section of the) 
country, it will be the bounden duty | 
of this Government to remedy that, 
and, if possible, equalize those burdens. If 
in the course of that investigation which is 
now going on, and which will be continued 
for some short time yet before a conclusion | 
is reached, it be found that protection has. 
been given to some industries which have | 
no prospect at all of ever becoming fairly 
rooted in this country, it will become a ques-. 
tion with this Government, whether or not 
it is not best to drop hot-house protection | 
and give simply the reasonable and sufficient | 
protection which is necessary in order to es- 
tablish industries which, when established, 
will give some assurance of permanency and 
continued prosperity. These, then, are the. 
present lines. To lighten the scale of tax- | 
ation, in so far as possible, and in doing that, | 
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we must make up our minds to pare down, 
as far as we possibly can, all expenditures 
that are not absolutely necessary for the ser- 
vice of this country ; to refuse expenditure 
on works which it would not be proper for 
a wise and economical Government to set on 
foot and continue in the country ; to, as far 
as possible, adapt the scale of protection to 
legitimate industries and to what is reason- 
ably necessary in order to establish and pro- 
tect them; to use the raw material of the 
country, in so far as it can be used, and to 
extend the free list as far as possible, con- 
sistent with the revenue requirements of the 
country, in order to bring about this lessened 
taxation and this lessened scale -of protection, 
which, lessened and equalized in that way, 
may be just as effective, and more effective, 
after the change has been made, than it, was 
before. 


AN INVESTIGATION TO BE MADE. 


What I want to state is this, that information 
has been gathered by the Government, par- 
ticularly by myself, during the past year, and 
that information will be gathered during the 
coming season ; that the Minister of Trade and 


| Commerce and myself, with the two level- 
‘headed business men who control the Customs 


and the Inland Revenue, propose during the 
coming year not only to listen to the com- 
plaints and the pleas of people who come to 
Ottawa to see us, but we propose to supple- 
ment that by a personal inspection and investi- 
gation of the various industries of the country. 
We propose to go further. We propose that it 
shall not be said that only one class has the 
ear of the Government, but that every class, 
the agricultural, the artisan, the manufac- 


| turing, the producing, or any class, shall have 


abundant opportunity to make out its case 
before the Government or some member of 
the Government and to have its plea 
and its grievances taken into consider- 
ation, and that the action of the Government 
shall be based upon the conclusions thus 
arrived at. 


THE TARIFF TO BE REVISED. 


During the next session of Parliament we 
propose to be ready, when Parliament opens 
or shortly thereafter, to bring down a tariff 
for this country revised on those lines, which 
shall not—and I want to make that plain, so 
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that no feeling of panic may _ take 
place in the country—which shall not de 
stroy and injure industries which are in this 
country to-day and which need reasonable 
protection_in order to keep them up, but it 
will not assuredly, on the other side, give a 
measure of protection to any industry which 
will give it the opportunity of taking unduly 
from the pockets of the people by creating 
combines and monopolies, and thus making 
itself a burden instead of a benefit to the 
country. So much with reference to the 
future policy of the Government. We intend 
to be plainly and frankly understood. In 
that view, we ask our friends in the House 
to assist us in our investigation, by spread- 
ing the infcrmation broadcast, that every per- 
son can have access to the Government and 
can lay his plea before them, and that, having 
the benefit of their collective wisdom, we may 
arrive at a conclusion which shall embody 
the best for the country under its present 
‘circumstances and the best for the country 
in its immediate future. Certain things have 
been very strongly pressed upon us. Certain 
things have especially been urged with refer- 
ence to their immediate remedy. Every per- 
son who undertakes the revision of the tariff, 
especially of a tariff framed on a protective 
principle, will very soon find out how, 
wherever he attempts to touch one single 
branch of industry in order to its relief and 
help, he immediately comes against the wires 
of other industries. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Hear, hear. 


Mr. FOSTER. There is no doubt of it. 
We do not for a moment wish to leave that 
out of consideration. It is true, and it is a 
truth which prompts us to make haste slowly 
and to thoroughly consider all industries 
before we venture a conclusion and 
* adopt a policy with reference to particular 
industries. So that, therefore, careful re- 
vision is necessary, and many pleas, fair in 
themselves, haye had to be shut out this 
year. We ask these people to wait the con 
clusion of the coming summer, and of the 
general revision which is to take place, when 
they will find their grievances, if they are 
just, remedied, and their complaints, if meri 
torious, as fully and fairly met as the Gov 
ernment can meet them. But there are two 
or three things of which I specially desire to 


speak, and which I would not wish to go over 
this session. 


THE EXPORT DUTY ON LOGS. 


A strong plea has been made with 
reference to the export duty on logs. Hon. 
gentlemen who live in the sections which, 
I may say, are most closely affected by 
that business, understand its acute nature, 
and all hon. gentlemen who have studied the 
course of the lumber resources and interests 
of our country, and who desire to see these 
lumber resources conserved, as far as they 
reasonably ean be, have had their attention 
drawn to this matter as well. The facts of 
the case are to-day that a most wasteful, and, 
I believe, entirely unnecessary drain is being® 
made on the timber resources of this country 
under present conditions. I know it is a most 
difficult matter to decide just how much of 
the drain should take place, and, when you 
have decided that, it is still more difficult to 
so regulate it that it will keep within those 
bounds ; but, over and above those difficulties 
there comes the strong warning that Can- 
adian lumber resources, which should last us 
for centuries, are in danger of being prema- 
turely exhausted, and it is well that this 
matter should undergo most serious and calm 
consideration, utterly removed from partizan- 
ship. and trade reprisals, or the like, upon its 
own broad and sufficient basis. And I wish 
to state here that, during the coming summer, 
the Government will take steps, the steps 
that are necessary and that are most fitting, 
to gather all the information with respect to 
these matters that it can, to submit to the 
House at its next session. And I desire also 
to state, so far as the Government is con- 
cerned, should this investigation lead it to 
take 9 certain course, it will not consider that. 
it is debarred from taking the ‘course that is 
shown to be imperatively necessary because 
any persons have, last year or this year, on 
the existing state of things, bought limits or 
invested in timber lands in our country. The 
supreme consideration must be our own forest 
resources, and how to preserve them. I am 
not saying what conclusion will be reached ; 
I cannot say, because the full information Is 
not before the Government or the House, but 
we merely wish to enter the plea that, if the 
revision should be deemed necessary it will 
not be considered by the Government to be 
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debarred by the fact that limits have been | This is outside of the straight protection, 


bought or purchases have been made on condi- 
tions which now exist. — 


THE DUTY ON OILS. 


A strong agitation has been brought) 


to the notice of the Government with 
reference to oils. We have heard that 
debated in this House. Hon. gentlemen on 
both sides of the House have taken divers 
positions with regard to this duty. No cool, 
reasonable man, on either side, having thor- 
oughly looked into it, can come to any other 


conclusion than that it is a most difficult ques- | 


tion. We have to do justice to an industry 
which has been, from 1868 particularly, the 
pet of Governments, so far as protection 1s 
concerned, which enjoyed the caressing care 
of the old Government before 1873, the kindly 


encouragement of the Government from 1874 | 


to 1879, and the continued fayour of the Gov- 
ernment from 1879 up to the present time. 
This industry, though I grant you that it is 
very largely local, has a strength and power 
in its plea which appeals to every sentiment 
of a Canadian, and would move every 
Canadian to go just as far as he could in order 
to saye the wealth and preserve the industry 
of the people, individually, who have carried 
on that business and are carrying it on to-day. 
On the other side, there is the claim of the 
consumers, who demand that the oil shall be 
reduced in price, and who ask that the pro- 


and 
what the Government propose to do, and 
they have thought over this matter very care- 
fully, is to propose to this House that the 
transport shall be freed and that the straight 
duty shall remain for the present as it is. In 
|that way, the abnormal and hidden pro- 
tection, so to speak, will be taken away and 
transport will be left free to modern methods, 
and at the same time a large, I acknowledge 
it, and, I hope, a sufficient protection will be 
left to the industry, enough to serve it for the 
| present at least. 
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BINDING I'WINE. 


One other question has been pressed 
upon the Government, and that is the 
|/duty on binder twine. This is complained 
of especially by certain sections of the 
country, by the farming class, almost as 
a unit. That question has been debated in this 
House, as well, and I am not going into its 
merits. The protection given to the industry 
‘in the United States is, I think, about ,‘, cent 
| per pound, with free raw material. In this 
|country the material is free and the protec- 
tion upon it at present is 25 per cent. A 
| disadvantage from which the manufacturers 
suffer in this country is in our later harvest 
|}and the consequent fact that the surplus of 
|the United States binder twine, known to be 
a surplus, keing left over after their crop is 
gathered, is still in time to come into this 
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tection which is now given shall be either | country for use in binding our own crop. It 


entirely removed cr reduced. 


Lam not going |ig not, therefore, the intention of the Goy- 


to add to the discussion of that subject by | ernment to take away the duty on binding 


going into the merits of the case. 
hon. 
spoken as they have in this House, the 
merits of that question ought 

fairly well understood. I am 

going to say what position the 
ernment take with regard to it. There 
is a straight protection on oil of 7} cents per 


simply 


gentlemen who understand it have | try ; 


After twine entirely. It is an industry in this coun- 


} 
it gives employment to several hun- 


dreds of people. I have examined into the 


to - be | question, and, so far as I can see, it is not a 


‘foreign monopoly, however strong and how- 


Gov- ever close may have been, or to a certain 


extent is at the present: time, the relation 
between the two. But I am bound to state 


imperial gallon, exactly equivalent to the 6 this, that, as every one knows, a monopoly 


cents per wine gallon which was upon it 


exists on the other side of the line. The 


before the present rate of 7} per imperial industry is carried om in this country, not 


gallon was made. There is, outside of that, 
a condition imposed upon trade and trans- 
port which has the effect of protecting that 
industry to a large extent, possibly to the 
extent of 2 cents or 3 cents per gallon, arising 
from the fact that transport is limited to 
certain vessels and in certain directions, and 
that the oil is subject to inspection, of course. 
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withstanding the disadvantages I have re 
‘ferred to, and what the Government proposes 
/ to do is, while granting relief to the farmers 
‘and to those who use binder twine, at 
the same time to continue reasonable pro- 
tection to the manufacturers. I shall propose 
to the committee that from and after the pas- 
sage of the resolution, the duty on binder 


twine be reduced from 25 per cent to 123 
per cent. There is still one other question ; 
that is the question of mining machinery. 
You will remember. that three years ago we 
exempted from duty for three years mining 
machinery such as was not manufactured in 
Canada. The term expires in March of this 
year. I propose to ask the House to extend 
that privilege on mining machinery for three 
years longer. In the revision for next year 
we will take this matter up, and it may be 
that it will be placed upon a different, but, I 
hope, no more unfavourable basis. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank you and the House for 


ened remarks. 
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Mr. FOSTER. An apology is certainly due | 


to the House, after ten days of a long dis- 
cussion upon this tariff policy, for asking it 
at this late period in the discussion to listen 
a second time to any remarks from myself. 


say a few words, not only in reply to my 


hon. friend who has just sat down, but also | 


in reply to several points which have been 
raised by hon. gentlemen who have spoken 
from the beginning of the debate until this 
time. Happily, I am not under obligation to 
occupy the attention of this House at very 
great length in that respect, for neither the 
cogency nor the novelty of the arguments 


hon. gentlemen opposite call for, in most cases, 
any lengthy reply ; and I must also say that 


most of those arguments have been fully, these theories year after year, from commer- 


fairly and completely met, not only many | 


times before in this House, but during this 
present debate by hon. gentlemen who sit 


on this side. 


IS IT FREE TRADE 2 


First, I wish to pay my respects for 
a few moments to the hon. gentleman who 
has just taken his seat. My hon. friend has 
been going about the country sounding the 
praises and trumpeting the coming triumph 
of free trade. To-night his vaunted free trade 
with all its breadth of vision and majesty of 
thought has resolved itself into trade with 
one country, to the exclusion, by restrictions, 
of trade with every other in the world. Be. 
fore his Toronto and Hamilton audiences 


he breathed the spirit of a wider atmos- 
phere. He pointed to the battlefields of the 
United States, and he declared that there 
had been fought and won the second victory, 
not for “freedom of trade” as he haltingly 
tells us to-night, but for “free trade” and 
rising on the height and expanding on the 
breadth of that glorious victory for free trade 
in the United States, he unfolded the curtains 
of prophecy and declared that the third great 
country in the world to adopt free trade 
would be the Dominion of Canada. But to- 
night, Sir, my hon. friend talks small, very 


| small, indeed. His vision is blinded to the won- 
having listened so patiently to these length- | 


derful commerce of Great Britain, his vision 
is blinded to the wonderful scope of a com- 
mercial world beyond the seas in every other 
country in the globe, and he is willing, for 
the sake of unrestricted free trade with the 
United States to raise a Chinese wall against 


| Great Britain and every other country in the 


world. Torin all his long speech to-night has 
he used two paragraphs of argument in fa- 


|/vour of free trade, and has not his whole 


However, it becomes necessary that I should | speech been an apology for 


unrestricted 
reciprocity, upon which he has already met 
significant defeat and upon which he will re- 
ceive significant defeat yet in the future? 
The hon. gentleman did several things to- 


night. He was pleasant and sometimes witty, 


but at no time very forceful in his remarks 
o1 his arguments, if I am able to judge. He 
told a very good story about King James, but 


he showed he did not properly appreciate 
_ which have been addressed to the House by | 


it, because he made the application wrongly. 


He should have made the application to him- 
‘self and his friends, who have brought up 


cial union to continental free trade, and al- 
though the people have not agreed with them, 
although the people have rejected them, 
although the people have conclusively re- 
solved against them by their votes, yet hon. 
gentlemen opposite, like King James, still 
declare that these exploded theories are the 


only true ones, and they still deploy them 


before the public view again and again. 


— 


THE EXODUS. 


The hon. gentleman found fault with a new 
law of gravitation, which, he said, I have dis- 
covered, and he coinpared me to a second New- 
ton. There must be, he says, according to my 
doctrine, some centre of attraction out in the 
west that draws people inevitably from 


\ 


, 


the east towards the west. He said 
he did not believe that could be true, 
because the fact was that the  peo- 


ple instead of going from east to west were 


- gcing from’north to south. I would’ advise 


J 


- country and from the eastern states. 
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my hon. friend to take a map and look along 
the lines of parallels of latitude running 
through Quebec, Ontario and New Brunswick 
and the United States, and he will find two 
trends of emigration or transfer, from this 
He 
will find a trend going pretty nearly due 
west, along the same zone, along pretty 
nearly the same lines of latitude; and he will 
find a trend going from north to south so far 
as these provinces are concerned and to 
the United States on the south of us. My 
hon. friend, although he treated this in a 
light and airy way, and not at all, as I think, 
according to the merits of the subject, will 
find, if he deals fairly and honestly with it, 
that these trends are not fanciful, but they 
are real, that he cannot get rid of them by 
ridicule and by any pretended law of gravi- 
tation I have discovered or not discovered, for 
those two trends are absolutely fixed by two 
things,_land hunger, which takes _ peo- 
ple to the great prairies of the west, and 
employment hunger, which takes them to the 
crowded factory towns to the south of us. If 
there are 1,000 people who go from Canada 
to the west, 999 of them go from land hun- 
ger; and if there are 1,000 who go from Can- 
ada to the factory towns to the south, 999 go 
for employment to towns where industries 
hum, and where the wheels of the factories 
resound from day to day. My hon. friend 
may make fun of my theory of gravitation 
so long as he pleases; these are, I think, 
common sense facts, which he and other 
people will have to face, and of which most 
people will admit the force and cogency at 
once. If that be true, he must not ridicule 
me because I have explained the movement 
of population upon these two principles, 
upon those two sets of facts. I think he will 
find them to be true, and the two lessons I 
gather from them are, that Canada lost in the 
early migration, because she had not a great 
west of her own where people could appease 
their land hunger; and that if she loses her 
population in the other direction to-day, It 


is because we have not had, and have not 


sufficient factories and industries in order 


to give employment to the people who hunger 


for employment. So much with regard to 
that point. The hon. gentleman, however, 
has found a scientific and’ philosophical rea- 
son, and it is this: People do not go west 
because they hunger for land, nor do they 
go south because of want of employment in 
the cotton -mills and factories as_ so 
many of his own countrymen do. 
Oh, no, there is another reason: They go 
west, and they go south, for this, and this 
alone; that in this country they are sadly 
oppressed, and they fly south and they fiy 
west to the land of freedom, where there are 
no burdens, and where all conditions are 


light and happy and _  ~»peaceful. Now, 
that may satisfy my hon. friend, and 
he may‘prefer that, to my science of 
gravitation, but I doubt if there are 


many sensible men who will agree with 
him in that explanation. The people are 
oppressed here! In what way ? By taxes ? 
Why, the hon. gentleman exploded his own 
theory, because he proved to his own satis- 
faction, and he must have proved it to the 
infinite discomfiture of my hon. friend from 
North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton), and my hon. 
friend from South Oxford (Sir Richard Cart- 
wright) ; he proved that the farmers in the 
United States of America, that the people of 
the United States, except the manufacturers, 
into dust and ashes 


were ground down 
by the fiscal policy of that country. 


Oppressed here because a moderate 380 per 
cent tariff is upon them; and they fly away 
where they can feel the lighter weight of a 60 
per cent tariff! Oppressed here, where their 
direct taxes are light, and going there where 
they can have a lighter burden of three or four 
times the amount of direct taxation upon 
them! Why, my hon. friend must have 
taken leave of seriousness when he advanced 
an argument of that kind. Well, Sir, if he 
did not prove that this was: true, to his own 
satisfaction, he evidently did prove to his 
own satisfaction that he told a witty ant 
fanciful story, when he brought in that 
personage of old, who took up his time m 
counting 967 widows, and one doubtful one, 
What that may have had ‘to do with the sub- 
ject before us I cannot say, but I am bound 
to assert this: That if that solitary watcher 
had been my hon. friend who has just sar 
down, he would not have let that doubtrur 
woman go until he had found out her exact 
status. 


-_ 


ah 
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THE CENSUS FIGURES ON INDUSTRIES. 


The hon gentleman hesitates to believe 
certain figures of the census. He is 
an eclectic, is my hon. friend. He takes up 
the Holy Bible, and he takes out one part of 
the doctrine and he says: That suits me; I 
believe in the divinity and inspiration of the 
Scriptures. He turns over another lear. 
Ah, this does not suit him, and he says: I do 
not believe in the divinity or inspiration of the 
Scriptures. He takes up the census returns 
and as he chants his doleful dirges about the 
exodus, and proves them from the census, ah 
then the census is divinely inspired, and It is 
authoritatively correct. There can be no 


doubt about its accuracy at all then, but| 


when he comes to the industries, compiled 
under the very same rules, by the very same 


Government, he declares that it is full of 
wickedness, and all hypocrisy, and he will not 
believe it at all. But my hon. friend can- 
not do that. As with the National Policy, 
which he talks about so often, and which he 
and his followers say must stand as a whore 
or go down as a whole, so it is with the 
census. 
as a whole, and my hon. friend, according to 
the arguments which he uses, cannot simply 
take what suits him and leave what does 
not suit him. Well, Sir, the hon. gentie. 
man says that we may have—the census 
states that we had—an increase of $92,000,- 
000 in the capital of industrial establish- 
ments ; but he says we do not know how 
much was watered stock, we do not know 
how much had been sunk before. I suppuse 
if he looks back to 1881 he can make tne 
same remarks with regard to the census ot 
that year. Standing up in 1881, and looking at 
the increased figure of the amount of invest- 
ment in these industries, he could have said 
then : You do not know whether that is right 
or not, a good deal of that represents watered 


stock ; it does not show what has been sunk | 


before. Well, I think these things would 
probably be about even. 
case of the year 1891, they must hold with 
reference to the census of 1881, and, after all, 


the average’ deduction would be about fair. 
FARMERS AND FARM VALUES. 


But the hon. gentleman has a wonderful 


It must stand as a whole or go down) 


If they hold in the)! 


my hon. friend from South Oxford (Sir 


Richard Cartwright), who has lately picked 
up some wonderful phrases : Displacement of 
wealth is not the creation of wealth. I will 
come to that a little later. My hon. friend’s 
theory is: That though there may be an 
increase in the industrial establishments, 
there has been a wonderful decrease in the 
value of farmers’ lands. He says it is 25 per 
cent, taking it all through, and to his own 
satisfaction he states that there is a decrease 
of $125,000,000 in the gross. He proves him- 
self as observant and as particular in that re- 
spect as did the lone watcher for these 967 
widows. He declares that the farmers have 
lost $125,000,000, which more than over- 
balances this gain of $92,000,000 for the manu- 
facturers. Well; let me ask: Have the 


| farmers’ values decreased because the cotton 
set of people, published in the same printing 
office, and under the auspices of the same| 


mills and the sugar refineries, and the iron 
foundries, and other industries have been 
built up, haye carried on certain establish- 
ments, paid certain wages, and thereby pro- 
vided a market for the farmers’ products, and 
added to his returns? Is that the reason ? 
In other words, would the farmers’ value 
in lands have advanced, or have been 
kept from this depreciation, if there 
had been no cotton mills and no iron 


|foundries in this country ? I think not. 


I think that you will find that in every 
town where there is an enterprising com- 
munity they are anxious for the establish- 
ment of industries within the precincts of 
that town, and a town or city is alive to-day 
every time that a certain industry is looking 
for a location. They give bonuses in order 
to get that industvy within their limits. 
Why ? Because they feel that if industries 
come, and capital builds them up, men and 
Women are employed, and thereby the mar- 
kets of the surrounding country are helpea 
by the extra demand for the products of the 


soil. So, Mr. Speaker, I think that my 
hon. friend has committed a perfect 
non sequitur in that case. $92,000,000— 


advance in the industrial capital invested ; 
$125,000,000, as he says, depreciation in farm 
values, and the one, he tells us, is the con- 
sequence of the other. 
what he says with reference to the $125,00v,- 
000 depression, had we had no industries in 


, 


Sir, if he is correct in - 


this country, that $125,000,000 might have : 


been $200,000,000. But, Sir, my hon. friena 
saw the weakness of his argument, and as ne 


theory. I think he must have learned it from jattempted to prove that this depression in 


7 


} 


could be. 


- farm values came from a protective tariff, so 


he logically was obliged to go on to show 
that the same thing took place in the United 
States. That was a hard and cruel task for 
my hon. friend. Where were his bowels of 
mercy ? Even at that very moment, he 
looked straight into the eye of the hon. gen- 
man from North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) 
who, the other day, took hours to prove 
that the farmers of the United States 
were prosperous to a maximum, and that 
their lot was as happy and as peaceful as it 
Here comes on my iconoclast 
friend to-night, and, without a shred of pity, 
without a single impulse of sympathy, he 
knocks to pieces the house which my hon. 
friend had erected, and declares that in 
the United States of America the farmers’ 
lot is terrible. He read out the picture, as 
dark as Erebus, darker than the Shades, anu 
yet may I put this statement to my hon. 
friend: That any time this last four years, 
at any time this last five years, while tne 
yulture of this ultra-protection in the United 
States was eating out the liver of the farmers, 
while that was the case, at any time within 
these five years, my hon. friend would have 
led the farmers of Canada into the very same 
conditions, and under the very same tariff. 
My hon. friend cannot deny that. 


ment. Then he cited England, to which he 


declared his opponents would point where 
Now, there | 
is no protection in England, and he could not | 
give that reason for the depreciation there. 
The sequence of his argument would lead him | 
inevitably to this: that if a lesser degree of | 


farm lands have depreciated. 


protection in Canada destroys the farmers to 
a certain extent, and if a larger degree of 
protection in the United States destroys them 


‘still more, where shall we find the paradise | 


in which they do not suffer the same de- 
preciation and destruction, but in which they 
are prosperous and happy? Evidently 
in a free trade country ; and the hon. gentle 
man should have been able to point to the 
happy and prosperous lot of the farmers of 
Great Britain. Heé could not do it. If the 


- farmers in the United States have had hard 


times, harder than we, and if our farmers | 
‘party propaganda must absolutely rest or 


have had hard times, yet, if you want to find 
the hardest of hard times, the most depressed 


of depressions, the most unhappy situation 


Well, he. 
- saw that there was another flaw to his argu- 


Britain, the home of free trade. But my hon. 
friend had to find a reason why his argument 
did not work there, and of all reasons he gave 
one which I should have supposed he would 
have been most careful to steer clear of. What 
is his argument ? Land, he says, is all mono- 
polised in England at least it used to be ; the 
noblemen haye got it; the aristocrats have 
made deer parks of it ; they will not allow the 
land to go into cultivation ; and what should 
be the effect ? That the little land that does 
go into cultivation ought to rate at high 
values. That is the inevitable result of his 
argument; but the hon. gentleman says that 
these aristocrats gobble up the land and hold 
it for deer parks, and if a farmer has an acre 
of free land or land that he pays a rent for, 
these aristocrats carry their spiteful feeling so | 
far that they grind him down with taxation. 
The argument will not work. The hon. gen- 


| tleman showed how the rental price of land 


in England has diminished ; but if he will read 
more on that subject, if he will go to England 
and travel there, he will find that to-day land 
owner after land owner offers to tenants their 
land without the rent of a single penny if 
they will only keep it in order and take care 
of it, and pay its tithes, and they can- 
not find farmers to take it even at 
that price. That is so; I know it to 
be true. Well, Sir, it is a favourite 
method of argument with hon. gentlemen 
opposite that when they cannot find real men 
to knock down they will set up straw men 
to knock them down ; and so my hon. friend, 
having foundered on the argument in regard 
to the farm values, gravely declared that the 
National Policy had for its promoters men 
who held forth to the people that the 
National Policy would bring the price of 
wheat up to $1.50 per bushel. Well, Sir, it 
may be that some misguided person in an 
exuberance of enthusiasm on the stump in a 
moment of weakness may have said it would 
do this. Hon. gentlemen opposite have their 
moments of weakness in that respect. I my- 
self have heard them make some most as- 
tounding prophecies and promises, which have 


‘never been, and cannot be, fulfilled ; but I am 


not going to say that because some few of 
them failed in tkat direction the whole 


fall upon the fulfilment of those prophecies. 
Neither is it fair for my hon, friend to say, 


of agriculture, you have only to go to Great | and he cannot put it forward seriously, that 
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because some person said that the National 
Policy would make wheat go up to $1.50 a 
bushel, therefore, the National Policy, not 
having done that, wheat not being at that 
price now, the National Policy is a failure and 
ought no longer to be sustained. Now, he 
declares openly, and he has done it often, 
that no legislation can increase the price of 
wheat or other cereals. By the way, I must 
ask my hon. friend to take particular care of 
his new adherent, his youngest recruit, the 
hon. member for L’Islet. I had the curiosity 
to read that hon. member’s card, which he 
issued to his constituency. He read it to us 
here the other night. What is the first line 
of it? The hon. gentleman pledges him- 
self to have legislation introduced which shall 
raise the value of the farmers’ products, and 
he also pledges himself that the hon. leader 
of the Opposition will leave two or three 
columns standing in the temple of the National 
Policy. Now, I want to ask my hon. friend 
if he has had an understanding with the hon. 
member for L’Islet ? Did he really agree 
and authorize him to say he would introduce 
legislation to raise the value of the farmers’ 
products ? What are the columns that he 
is going to let stand in this temple of pro- 
tection ? J will leave that between my hon. 
friends. Ihave no doubt that they will come 
to an agreement before this session is over. 
But, Sir, how would free trade, suppose we 
had it to-day, increase the prices of the pro- 
ducts of the farm ? You say that the price 
of wheat is low to-day—why ? Because the 
production of wheat in the world, measured 
by the demand, is greater in proportion, and 
consequently the price falls. Bring in free 
trade, and what is it going to do? Blast a 
_ certain portion of the wheat fields ; make the 
quantity less, and thereby bring it closer 
to the demand, and thus raise the price ? 
That is the only way it can be done. But 
my hon. friend may have had a fear of that, 
and so is not going to introduce free trade. 
but only unrestricted reciprocity. 


THE FARMERS TAXES. 


In that case I am afraid that the 


hon. gentleman would only fall on 
the hom of his own dilemma, for 
he declares that once _ protection is 


introduced down goes the value of land, 
while he promises the farmers that under 
unrestricted reciprocity, which means a 
higher protection and greater restriction 


| world, and of these we 


than we have now, the value of land and 
land products will rise. Well, Sir, there 
was a vein running through my hon. 
friend’s remark which is not a new one. It 
has been a sort of gospel on the part of all 
hon. gentlemen opposite. ‘They have, as my 
hon. friend from Charlotte would say, ‘“ taken 
a great cant towards Biddy.” They have 
“taken a cant’? upon the line of solicitude 
for the farmer, and if there is one thing that 
they preach to-day it is the farmer’s de- 
pressed condition, and they propose to be 
the only saviours of the farmer by means of. 
the policy which they desire to Lring in. 
Now, Sir, my hon. friend goes too far in his 
statement with reference to the farmers. He 
is too solicitous. The Liberal-Conservative 
party and the Liberal-Conservative Govern-'~ 
ment know the farmers’ condition as well as 
my hon. friend, and they do something for the 
farmers, while hon. gentlemen opposite mere- 
ly talk about them, declaring them to be de 
pressed, and pauperized, and drawing gorge- 
ous pictures of what they would do for 
them if they were only in power. 
Is it:true that the farmers, as a class, are 
oppressed by taxation? It is not true. Is 
it true, as my hon. friend said to-night, that 
the farmer pays taxes on all that he eats, 
on all that he wears and on all he consumes ? 
What folly that is, and I will show you why. 
The farmer requires wood to build his house 
and his barn. Does he pay a single cent 
of taxes on the wood in this country where 
we have a surplus with which to supply the 
wants of other countries? The farmer 
requires fuel to give him warmth after he 
has built his house, and, in nine cases out of 
ten, he uses the wood of the country as fuel. 
He cuts his wood in the winter, and brings it 
to his farm-yard, and keeps himself warm 
with it. Does he pay any tax on that wood ? 
He uses coal, and every ounce of anthracite 
coal he uses, which is the coal most largely 
used for fuel purposes, is free of taxation ; 
and in great portions of this country, bitu- 
minous coal lies at his very door, at first eost 
or almost free, for his taking it at the mouth of 
the pit. My hon. friend is wrong as regards 
fuel, and he is also wrong as regards food. Itis 
absurd that we should have to meet an ar- 
gument of that kind. What our people eat 
are the grains of this country, the best in the 
raise a surplus. 
What they eat are the meats of Canada, 


= 
al the best and firmest in the world, and of 


these, too, we have a surplus. 


Our people 


also consume our butter and cheese, and Can- 


, 


; 
| 


. 
| 
? 


goes. 


ada can make cheese equal to that of the 
best cheese-producing country in the world, 
and butter equal to the best butter in the 
world. The eggs of the patient hen, so 
much derided by my hon. friend, are meat 
and food to the farmer, and great quantities 
are consumed by the labouring men. 
there any duty on those ? So we might go 
through everything that the farmer eats. 
What does he pay a tax upon in the matter 
of food ? He pays a tax on his mustard 
and allspice and cinnamon and cloves and 
things of that kind, and a few cents per quar 
ter would represent the bulk of the duty he 
pays upon these, as far as his consumption 
He pays infinitesimal duties on sugar 
the raw sugars haying been made free ; and, 


under the state of things which exists this | 


year, he pays less for his sugar than he 
would if we had no National Policy. We 
have taken the farmer’s food; let us con- 
sider his drinks. What drinks he ought to 
drink, according to my opinion, are free. His 
water, tea and coffee are free. If he desires 
‘to drink anything stronger—which 
tional with himself—it is a 


have a tax on that so long as Canada is a 
country. So my hon. friend must revise his 
dictum, as far as the food is concerned. The 
principal items of the farmer are the wood, 
the brick or the stone he uses in the con- 
struction of his buildings; the fuel he uses, the 
food he consumes, and, in all these particu- 
lars, which are the main items of his ne- 
cessary expenditure, 


ply at his own doors and at so small 
a cost? Go a little further, and con- 


sider his clothing. There is a _ large 


number of farmers in this country, whose | 


ordinary clothing is made of the wool shorn 
from the sheep they themselves raise. The 
fleecé is washed in the running brook, taken 
to the nearest carding mill, and the yarn is 
spun by his own wife, and woven on his own 


loom, or that of the factory near by, and | 


the product is made into garments for him- 
self and family. There are thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of people in this coun- 


ES 


is op-| 
luxury he} 
takes, and he has to pay for it, and we will | 


where is the country | 
in which the farmer has so bountiful a sup- | 


‘touch with the farmer. They keep all their 
eyes for the city people who dress in broad- 
cloth. They roam about the streets of the 
large towns and villages, and see only people 
who are dressed in tweeds. If they would 
get in touch with the people, would use 
their eyes and go among the working classes, 
and would visit the back settlements, 
they would find the gray home-spun 
coats and trousers made out of the wool 
| shorn from the sheep the farmers themselves 
|/have raised and the wool of which was 
carded in the settlement. Go to your cot- 
tons, if you please, go to your woollens, if 
you wish, and I make the assertion here 
that the woollen and cotton staples, mostly 
used by our people as clothing, are, taking 
quality and price together, as reasonable in 
price as they are in any country in the 
| world. Taking quality and price together, 
these goods, which are really serviceable for 
wear—not clayed cotton, not shoddy wool- 
/lens or tweeds or the like—but, taking them 
{for wear and quality and price, you will get 
them in Canada equal to any country 
in the world. Taking all things into con- 
sideration, the farmer pays the minimum of 
taxation; and I say to you that there is 
no country in the world where the farmer 
pays less taxation than he does in this coun- 
/try upon all those staple articles which go 
into the consumption of his daily life. 


REVENUE AND TAXATION, 

We must look out as well for these gentle- 
men when they talk of the load of taxation. 
|Taxation in this country is of different 
kinds. Hon. gentlemen opposite say that 
$36,000,000 is’ what. we wring in taxes 
from the pockets of the poor people 
of Canada. What a fraud that is 
“as an argument—calling: that taxation 
and making the people, who know 
no better in some cases because they are 
not learned in figures, believe that a straight 
tax of $36,000,000 is taken out of them. 
That statement is not true. Of that amount 
| $10,000,000 is for liquors and tobacco, and 
‘no man would get up in this House or any 
other Anglo-Saxon House of Parliament and 
ask that these articles should be made free. 
So long as a revenue is needed, a revenue 
will be raised upon them, They are not 


4 try who are thus clothed, but my hon. | necessaries, but luxuries, and the man who 


friends do not see them. They are not in) 


poe them buys them with the knowledge 


that he is paying into the revenue, and when 
he does, itis a voluntary and not an involun- 
tary tax. Then there are $8,500,000 of 
earnings in this country. Are you taxed 
when you put a letter in the post office box 
with a three-cent stamp on it, and get some 
person to carry it 5,000 miles for you? I 
think not ; I think you are getting your ser- 
vice done, and paying very cheaply for it. 
Are you taxed when you buy your ticket and 
get on a railway, and are whirled from Levis 
to Halifax or St. John ? I think not, for you 
get the cheapest travelling on the Intercolon- 
ial Railway that you can get anywhere. All 
that goes into these earnings. It is not tax- 
ation, but payment for a cheap service and a 


good. service as well. Add _ these  to- 
gether and there are $18,000,000. Add 
also the acknowledged luxuries, $2,500,- 


000, and you have $20,000,000 of this 
which is not necessary taxation at all, 
which is either perfectly voluntary, or 
simply a cheap payment for good service. 
Now, that should be told.’ I hold that he is 
not a friend of his country, that he is an 
enemy of his country, who will, by keeping 
the truth from the people, raise discontent 
in the minds of the people— 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. 
hear. 


Mr. FOSTHR—and, if there is any man 
in this House that ought to say “hear, 
hear’’ when I mention that, it is the hon. 
gentleman who sits opposite me, the member 
for South Oxford (Sir Richard Cartwright). 
For, if there is any man in this House who 
has roused so much discontent and has 
driven so many people out of the country as 
the hon. member for South Oxford has by 
those ingenious diatribes of his, I should like 
to know who he is. But, Sir, my hon. friend 
has a brand new gospel; he brought it out 
to-night. He is going to have a new order of 
things, a political millennium—all to himself, 
Iam afraid. What does he say ? The leader 
of a party, speaking in Opposition, rises 
in his place and in a loud voice and in a 
tone that can be heard from Cape Breton to 
British Columbia, proclaims the new evangel. 
Whatisit ? “ Taxation is an evil which never 
produces prosperity ; it is an abridgment of 
every good citizen’s rights.”” Now, my hon. 
friend’s duty is plain. He is the leader of a 
powerful party. Sometime in the by and 
by, may be the long by and by, he may 


Hear, 


get into power. But I want to impress this 
upon him, that when he gets into power he 
must practice the doctrine he preaches, and 
govern this country without placing upon 
the people, if he is true to his gospel, this evil 
which he declares never produced prosperity 
and which is an abridgment of every good 
citizen’s rights. Sir, that doctrine in a leader 
of the Government would be arrant foolish- 
ness, but in the mouth of an irresponsible 
leader of an Opposition it is a firebrand. It 
is a doctrine by which he hopes to win the 
favour of people who know less about it 
than he does by inspiring them with the hope 
that when the Hon. Wilfred Laurier rules 
this country there will be no taxation at 
all, none of this evil, ‘“ which never pro- 
duced prosperity and which is an abridgment 
of every good citizen’s rights.” Now, 
does my hon. friend seriously believe 
what he says, or does he speak on the 
spur of the moment—in a moment of weak- 
ness, perhaps ? 


Mr. McMULLEN. 
this side. 


Mr. FOSTER. Now, if my hon. friend will 
keep his wind-mills quiet—— 


Mr. DAVIES (2.E.1.) One is enough. 


Mr. FOSTER. One at a time. Well, Sir, 
my hon. friend when he emitted that aphor- 
ism, that wise saying must have been under- 
going a peculiar process of absorption from 
my hon. friend, from South Oxford (Sir Rich- 
ard Cartwright), because my hon. friend from 
South Oxford, not once or twice or two hun- 
dred times, but two thousand times, has de- 
clared in this House and in the country that 
we cannot create prosperity by means of tax- 
ation. Why, he said the other night that the’ 
Minister of Finance might as well getupon a 
steeple and jump off and then try to hold 
himself up by his boot strap as to try to 
induce prosperity by means of taxation. Well, 
the Minister of Finance has too much regard 
for his own life to try such acrobatic feats as 
that, but that trick would not be a whit more 
absurd than the doctrine my hon. friend has 
announced. Suppose we go down to Nova 
Scotia, to the Basin of Minas, and see the 
muddy waters of the basin when the tide is 
in and notice afterwards, when the tide is 
out, the portion of land from which the water 
has retreated and which is covered with the 
stratum of fertilizing soil left there by the 


We do not have them on 


outgoing water. 


Suppose a municipality 
there says: Why, this is very valuable, 
or might be made so. Here is a tract of 
one thousand acres of land no one of us is 
able to reclaim it ; but as a municipality we 
will raise a sum of money by taxing our- 
selyes and we will build a dyke that will in- 
close this thousand acre tract. They do that ; 
they pay the taxes for one year, for two 
years, for three years, for five years; they 
raise the money ; they expend it ; they battle 
with the waves; they make the dykes, and 
you go down there a year or two afterwards 
and see a thousand acres of the best soil in 
the world, with its waving grass that brings 
a perennial income over and above the taxes 
imposed to pay for this improvement. Yet 
my hon. friend says that taxation is an evil 


j and an abridgment of every good citizen’s 


j 
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rights, that you can never create prosperity 
by taxation. Maybe you cannot create pros- 
perity or wealth by it, but you certainly 
bring the unused wealth, you certainly bring 
the national resources, formerly compara- 


tively valueless, into a state or condition in 
which they yield revenue, which could not be | 


done without taxation. So it is with every 


state, with every country. When the North- | 


west was not known; when it was a terra 
incognita to us, and we conceived the idea of 


buying it from the Hudson’s*Bay Company, | 


out into the orchard and find a beautiful 
fruit tree, and as he went up to it, would 
see some golden fruit upon it. But he would 
notice here a branch which was mouldering, 
to use a word which has come into vogue of 
late. He would find a sucker growth coming 
out from a part of the tree where it should 
not be allowed to grow. He would find 
a branch deformed and gnarly. My hon. 
friend is the kind of husbandman, who, if he 
| went into the orchard and saw a tree of that 
kind would promptly take his little hatchet 
and cut the tree down. “My hon. friend is not 
a good husbandman, consequently he would 
do that sort of thing, but the real husband- 
man would look at that tree and say: A fine 
tree ; a good trunk and fair branches ; still 
some mouldering branches and some growth 
that should not be there. And he would take 
a sharp knife and carefully cut off the defor- 
mities and would leave the tree more beau- 
tiful and capable of producing more fruit. 
This husbandman would enjoy thereafter 
the fruits of his skill, while the husbandman 
who would act as my hon. friend, would 
| be cast by the owner into outer darkness, 
and condemned ever after to listen to the 
doleful wailings of a party who are com- 
monly called in this country, Grits. 


| UNRESTRICTED RECIPROCITY ANIf ASSIMILA- 
TION OF TARIFFS. 


and did buy it, and paid our $1,600,000 and | 


taxed the people for it, my hon. friend would 
have told us: You cannot produce wealth by 
means of taxation. But we paid the taxation 
to buy the North-west and by means of fur- 
ther taxation we opened it for settlement. 
But the thousands and millions of acres of 
fertile land which now and in the future lie 


open to the sunlight and the breeze with their | 


golden crown of waving grain, will bea stand- 
ing refutation of the theory that you never 
ean produce wealth by means of taxation. 
But my hon. friend is not going to have any 
taxation ; freedom, he says, is the goal. My 
hon. friend says that we must not talk of 
reforming the tariff, that it is idle for me to 
attempt it, that I dare not attempt it, that I 


dare not touch the principle. Hon. gentle-— 


men opposite seem to forget one thing, and 
that is, that there is a line of distinction be 
tween a principle and a detail of that princi- 
ple, that there is a distinction between the 
tree and the twig on the tree. Suppose my 
hon. friend was a husbandman. He would go 


My hon. friend says that it is false that 


|they ever proposed an assimilation of 
ithe Canadian tariff to the United 
States tariff. Well, my hon. friend 
(‘has a. short memory. If I were to 


treat this argument with him as he treated 
the $1.50-a-bushel-of-wheat argument I would 
convict him of insincerity at once; and lL 
am not sure that I could not bring 
it very close home to ‘him if I had 
here the notes and the speeches that 
have been made. I will, however, 
admit this, that my hon. friend had sense 
enough to know from the first that that was 
the weak point, and the rock upon which the 
whole scheme would split, and he was very 
wary of speaking of it, or coming within touch 
of it. But my hon. friend cannot have read 
the American press, he cannot haye read the 
utterances of American statesmen, if he does 
not know that almost without exception the 
press and statesmen of the United States 
‘have declared that any scheme of unre- 


stricted reciprocity between this country and 
_the United States, is impossible, except upon 
an assimilation of the tariffs of the two coun- 
tries. I can give authority after authority, 
by the hour, for that statement. 
knows it. 


Mr. CHARLTON. Produce one now. 


Mr. FOSTER. I am pot going to weary 
this House or insult its good sense by produc- 
ing it; but if my hon. friend has a thirst 
for information, I will give him my book to- 
morrow, and he can read for an hour the 
opinions of the American statesmen and 
American newspapers in that direction, and 
in that direction alone. 


here prepared to verify your statements. 


to do with that hon. gentleman before I get 


through. My hon. friend says that no Lib- 


eral has said so, that no United States ad- 
herent has said so. I have made my asser- 
tion with reference to that, and I invite him 
to examine the records to see whether it be 
not true. Well, my hon. friend was not satis- 


fied to leave well enough alone. If he had | 
| trade to this extent, that it is going to do 


left that point with the simple assertion that 
no Liberal*had said that they would assimi- 
late the tariffs, that no adherent of the United 
States had said so, it might have gone on the 
strength of his word. But my hon. friend 
went into the dangerous course for him of 


undertaking to reason, and the further he| 


reasoned, the more effectually he destroyed 
bis own contention. My hon. friend said— 
-and- there he touched the weak point at once 
—that if there was a little lower tariff in one 
country than in the other, the tendency would 
be to import goods from the country which 
had the lowest tariff and smuggle them into 
the country which had the higher tariff. Then 
my hon. friend from Prince Edward Island 
(Ma. Davies), who so valiantly denied the as- 
similation of tariff the other night, is on re 
cord as saying that it must be so, and that the 
United States people are not such arrant fools 
as to submit to a scheme of reciprocity 
in which there is not an assimilation of 
tariffs. My hon. friend has stated the weak 
point, and I inyited him, as I have inyited 
them again and again, to show to this House 
how they are going to arrange unrestricted re- 
ciprocity with the United States, and discrim- 


Everybody | 


| What was it ? 
‘tween two foolish young 

Ny 4 4 or j | 
MiG eR LPON« You ought to ave ‘caus | Maude and Claude that they would kiss each 
‘other. Now, does my hon. friend know not tha 


Mr. FOSTER. Sir, I will have something | 


ination against other countries, without an 
assimilation of tariffs. The hon. gentleman 
cannot do it, and there is not a level-headed 
man in the United States who has expressed 
bimself on this subject, who is not in dis- 


‘agreement with him on that point. Well, 


Sir, my hon. friend has one strong adherent, 
a man of whom not much has been heard in 
United States politics, a Mr. Campbell, of 
Ohio. My hon. friend declared that Mr. Camp- 
bell was a host, and that Mr. Campbell had 


| declared himself in favour of reciprocity ; and 


he brought out a sheet of paper with a very 
long extract upon it, which he read to the 
House as Mr. Campbell’s offer of reciprocity. 
It was an agreement be- 
people named 


he is trifling with the question and trifling 
with this House when he declares that the 
Democratic party is gcing to give us, and is 
willing to give us, a reciprecity treaty upon 
the ground of a simple story told by Mr. 
Campbell with reference to Maude and 
Claude ? My hon. friend has declared that 
the Democratic victory in the United States 
has been a victory for the freedom of the 


away with all tariff for protection, and. in- 


| troduce a tariff for revenue alone. My hon. 


friend declared in the same breath that in 
Canada he was going to do away with all 
protection, and introduce a tariff for revenue. 
Now, when the United States gets down to a 
simple revenue basis, and my hon. friend 
gets Canada down to a simple revenue basis, 
where will be his basis for reciprocity be- 
tween the two countries ? 


LEADS. TO ANNEXATION, 


My hon. friend says that unrestricted 
reciprocity does not lead to annexation. He 
knew that a trusted leader of his 
had declared himself in a_ different 
direction, and so he read to fortify him-- 
self a few words of what Mr. Blake said on 
one side, and a little more of what 
Mr. Blake ‘said: .on , the other. ¥.Mr 
Blake’s evidence is strong evidence when- 
ever it- can be quoted against my hon. 
friend, because in heart he was with the 
other side, their trusted leader for many a 
year ; and when he was their leader every 
man of them fell down on his knees and 


\ 
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worshipped the superior ability and acumen 
of Mr. Blake. If Mr. Blake, the trusted leader 


of the party had so to wrench party afflia- 


familiar, 


. 
’, 


tions and go against the course of a lifetime, 
as to break with that party, if Mr. Blake’s 
and chosen, and hot duty, for 
years was to rake, with his strong shot, the 
ranks of the Liberal-Conseryative party, any 
bit of evidence that Mr. Bake gives against 
the Liberal-Conservative party is in the line of 
all his Wishes, while every bit of evidence 
that he is forced to give against the party 
with which he was so long associated, is some- 


thing wrenched from him unwillingly, and) 


consequently of priceless value in compart- 
son with the evidence given against the other 
side. Mr. Blake may have thought that the 
Conservative policy of protection would lead 
to annexation ; but he declared in language 
that admits no doubt, that unrestricted reci- 
procity would certainly lead- to annexation. 
He said: 


I see no plan for combining the two elements of 
permanency of the treaty and variability of tariffs, 
which does not involve a practical control of the latter 
(tariff) by the United States. 

The tendency in Canada of unrestricted free 
trade with the States, high duties being maintained 
against the United Kingdom would be towards 
political union. 


Thus far my hon. friend read and then he 
stopped. But Mr. Blake went on to say :— 


And the more successful the plan the stronger the 
tendency, both by reason of the community of interests, 
the intermingling of populations, the more intimate 
business and scocial connections and the trade and 
fiscal relations amounting to dependency, which it 
would create with the States ; and of the greater isola- 
tion and divergency from Britain which it would pro- 
duce ; andalso, and especially, through inconveniences 
experienced in the maintenance and apprehensions 
entertained as to the termination of the treaty. 

Our hopes and our fears alike would draw one way. 
We would then indeed be ‘‘looking to Washington.” 

The treaty once made the vantage ground it gave 
would naturally be used for the accomplishment of its 
ulterior purpose ; and this political end would be a 

t factor in the consideration by the States of 
anadian views upon changes in the joint tariff, or as 
to the maintenance or termination of the treaty. 

The reorganization to which our neighbours look 
is, of course, the unification of the continent. 


That is Mr. Blake’s opinion with reference 
to the tendency of unrestricted reciprocity, 
and eyery sentence is an irresistible argu- 
ment in that way. Mr. Blake went on to say : 


Without assured permanence some Conservative 
ictions of evil, else fallacious, would come true ; 
our undeniable natural advantages in raw mate- 
etaee, laboor, situation and facilities would be unnatur- 
icapped. : 
,omanufacturer, looking to the continental market, 
would fix or even enlarge his capital or business in the 
country of five millions at the risk of being cut off 
fea the country of sixty-five millions, 
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Our neighbours, instead of engaging in manufactures 
perepnes take our markets with goods manufactured 

And our raw materials, instead of being finished on 
the ground, would be exported to be finished abroad. 
That is Mr. Blake’s opinion, the opinion of 
a trusted leader of their own, a man who, 
because his party had taken up the fad 
of unrestricted reciprocity, was wrenched 
from his allegiance to that party, and 
obliged to give reluctant testimony, albeit 
strong testimony, against the fad and po- 
licy which they had adopted. 


DISCRIMINATION. 


But my hon. friend says that the strongest 
objection of all to the unrestricted recipro- 
city plan is discrimination. He admits that 
discrimination must be had, but he actually 
had the assurance to follow in the wake of 
the hon..member for North Norfolk (Mr. 
Charlton) and the hon. member for Queen’s 
(Mr. Davies) and base his argument that dis- 
crimination would be allowed—upon what ? 
Upon the George Brown draft treaty, which, 
in 1874, was negotiated by him at Washing- 
ton. Those three hon. gentlemen, one after 
the other, have tried to give currency to 
an idea which is as false in fact as any 
thing can be, namely, that the draft of 1874 
discriminated against Great Britain and that, 
too, with the consent and approbation of the 
British Government. I do not charge them 
with knowing it is false. What I charge 
them with is, that they who ought to know 
that it is false, declare that it is true, and on 
the assertion that no discrimination was 
either intended or permitted in that Draft 
Treaty, I stake my reputation as a public 
man in this country, and I am willing to 
stand by my statement, and those three 
gentleman have either misunderstood or 
have misrepresented the whole thing. I 
ask the attention of this House while I 
prove it. Sir, it can be proved from a 
yariety of circumstances; I am _ simply 
going to take the chain as I find it. I 
find that the treaty was negotiated in 
1874 ; George Brown was the man who nego- 
tiated it; Alexander Mackenzie was the 
Premier of this country at the time. He 
himself signed the memorandum, outlining 
the nature of the reciprocity negotiations 
which were to be followed by George Brown. 
What does he say ? After going over the 
other provisions, he says : 


b+ 


\ 

In the matter of reciprocal trade considered by 
itself, there is no reason to doubt that Canada would 
derive very great advantages from an extension of the 
list of articles named in article 3 of the former 
treaty, such as follows:—.Manufactures in wood,,. 
agricultural implements, salt, mineral oils, bricks for 
building, bath-bricks, calcined plaster, burnt lime, 
manufactured articles not produced in or’ exported 
from England, ochres, ground or unground. 


That was on 9th March in the memorandum 
which was to guide George Brown, and it ex- 
pressly confined the list to manufactured 
articles not produced in or exported from 
England. Let us go on to the second step. 


The second step will be found in the Minute | 


of Council, approved on 26th March, 1874, 
in which we find this passage—it must be 
remembered that. at his time the United 
States were pressing for a manufactured list 
wider than that suggested :’ 


Sir Edward Thornton’s despatch to His Excellency 
the Governor-General of alate date, imdicates a de- 
sire on the part of the United States to ex- 
tend the list of articles named in the Treaty of 1854, 
so as to embrace the articles of the manufactures of 
the two countries. The Government of Canada will 
be willing to agree to such reciprocity—to include 
manufactures in wood, such as sashes, doors, blinds, 
pails, tubs, barrels, matches and various other articles 
of a like nature—agricultural implements, bath-bricks, 
bricks for building purposes, calcined gypsum or 
plaster lime, earth ochres, ground or unground, and 
generally, all manufactured articles not produced in 
or exported from Great Britain to this country, to- 
gether with such other articles as the Imperial and | 
Dominion Governments may mutually agree upon, or 
as may by mutual arrangement be entered at'a fixed 
duty to be specified in, the treaty. It is, however, 
understood that no proposition affecting the intro- 
duction of manufactured goods shall be finally deter- 
mined upon prior to reference to the Imperial and 
Dominion Governments. As a natural production, 
salt may be added to the former free list. 


The same careful desire was extended at this 
second stage of the proceedings to exclude 
articles in regard to which a discrimination 
was likely to occur in respect to Great Brit- 
tain, and every precaution was taken after- 
wards that if this article were extended, it 
should only be after reference to the two 
Governments. The Order in Council goes 
on to say : 

Mr. Brown will communicate this view to Sir 

Edward Thornton, accompanied with the representa- 
tion that the Government of Canada do not propose 
any modification in matter of trade and commerce 
which would in any way injuriously affect Imperial 
interests. 
That is another stage. On 23rd April, 1874, 
Earl Carnarvon signs a despatch to Harl 
Dufferin, in which he says: 

After consultation with this department, Lord Derby 


sent a telegram to Sir EK. Thornton, informing him 
that the proposed paper might be submitted to Mr, 


Fish, but that the proposals should not be made as 

being the result of the matured decision of Her 

Majesty’s Government, but as preliminary only, and 

Ste Thornton was desired to explain this to Mr. 
ish. 


Further, this shows the spirit of the instruc- 
tions, the actual instructions, the prudent 
care taken that those instructions should not 
be exceeded, the spirit of the instructions 
being that there should be no discrimination 
against Great Britain. That is one set of facts. 
Now, Sir, I wish to adduce onother proof. Tf 
Suppose the treaty itself may be taken as 
showing what the treaty means. I chal- 
lenged my hon. friend the other day to read 


'a single clause of that treaty which made it 


a condition of the treaty that the articles 
which were admitted free from the United 
States into Canada should not be admitted 
free to Great Britain or any other country. 
He could not read it, he cannot read it, be- 
cause it is not in the treaty. But he at- 
tempted to make this argument, that al- 
though it was not in the treaty, yet it is 
common sense to believe that if they had 
made a treaty between each other, whereby 
certain articles were to come free into each 
country, with no other word or sentence quali- 
fying it, that necessarily it must be confined 
to those two countries. The opposite is the 
exact truth. But I desire to carry the argu- 
ment further. There is another article in 
the treaty which provides for a most-fav- 
oured nation treatment. Why do they insert 
most-favoured nation treatment, if the 
treaty itself gave the United States a pre- 
ferential market, _with a _ discrimination 
against Great Britain in regard to the ar- 
ticles mentioned, and which are set out in 
another article, which hon. gentlemen can 
read, and which I will not trouble the House 
by reading ? It is an article providing that, 
if any more favourable considerations are 
given by the United States to a third coun- 
try, or by Canada to any third country, the 
same shall be given by one country to the 
other. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.H.I.) Will the hon. gen- 
tleman read the paragraph which he says 
provides a more-favoured nation clause with 
respect to articles named in the treaty ? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will read the clause, 
which is as follows :— 

For the term mentioned in Article XIII no other or 


higher duty shall be imposed in the United States 
upon other articles not enumerated in said schedules, 


eer produce or manufacture of Canada; or in 
anada upon such other articles the growth, produce 
or manufacture of the United States, than are respec- 
tively imposed upon like articles the growth, produce 
or manufacture of Great Britain or of any other 
country. 


These two articles go together. The first 
one is explicit in saying that the two coun- 
tries shall exchange certain products, and 


there is no article in the treaty which says | 
there shall be a preferential treatment given | 


to each other. And then the commerce be- 


tween the two countries is exteaded on the 


same amicable line to articles which were 
not mentioned therein to provide for most 
favoured nation, but not preferential, 
terms to either one or _ the _ other. 
Now, Sir, my contention, so far, is this: 
That the spirit of the instructions all 
the way through was to prevent discrimina- 
tion against Britain, and that, when a treaty 
is made, the treaty makes no mention of dis- 
crimination against Great Britain. Then I 
come to George Brown’s testimony. George 
Brown ought to know as much about 
it as any other man. George Brown made 
that speech after all the schedules had been 


and George Brown distinctly states that it 
Was never contemplated for a moment, and 
that actually no discrimination was allowed 
in that treaty against Great Britain. My 


hon. friend thought that he had lighted upon 


an argument which helped him out, and he 
read the report of the Board of Trade upon 
this draft treaty which had been submitted to 
t by Lord Derby. Lord Derby, who knew the 
whole tenor and spirit of all the negotiations, 
knew that assurances had been given to him 
by the Canadian Government that no dis- 
crimination should be allowed against Great 
Britain, and knew that every step in the 
work of that treaty-making had been under 
the direct supervision of that Imperial Goy- 
ernment. The board of trade reported 
They reported that they found 
nothing against the treaty, as it was sub- 
mitted. They did not mention discrimina- 
tion. My hon. friend put that in as an 
aside afterwards, as though they had that 


|in their minds, but the board of trade made 


submitted, after the treaty had been com- | 


pleted as far as it was completed, and with 
full knowledge of the articles in the sche- 
dule, which he read in his speech only two 
minutes before. George Brown, read the very 
schedule that my hon. friend read to-night, 
and then, after reading that, he expressed 
himself in this way, as to certain objections 
urged against the treaty. 


'to know something about it. 


The first of these objections which he referred to | 


was that the treaty discriminated against Great 
Britain, and in favour of the United States, 


He declared this objection to be unfounded, 
and proved it by saying: 


It perfectly understood from the open- 
ing negotiations that no article could be free 
from duty in regard to the United States, whieh was 
not also free with regard to Great Britain, and nothing 
else was ever contemplated for a moment. 


was 


Now, Sir, if George Brown had said that,¢ 


after the first schedules had been handed in, 
there might have been some _ ground 
for the argument” of the hon. gentle- 
man; that he spoke about a_ subject 
that he was but half through with. in 
the negotiations. But George Brown made 
‘the statement after the draft treaty had 
been concluded, and after he had just read 
to the Senate the very schedule of manu- 


that report upon the data of the schedules 
before them, and the promise that these arti- 
cles mentioned in the schedules should be free 
to Great Britain as well as to Canada. But, 
Sir, if George Brown did not know anything 
about it, and if my hon. friend the leader of 
the Opposition thinks he can asperse the 
character and veracity of the Hon. George 
Brown, who made as positive a statement 
as a man could make, and made it with all 
the knowledge of the facts; perhaps my 
hon. friend will allow that Lord Derby ought 
Well, Sir, at 
that very time, almost at that very moment, 
there was a fear in England that this treaty 
as regards this schedule was going to diseri- 
minate against Great Britain, and representa- 
tives of various trades headed a deptation to 
Lord Derby and waited ,.on him, and ex- 
pressed their fears, and implored his inter- 
vention in the matter, and what did Lord 
Derby say ? 


[t was the bounden duty of Her Majesty's Govern- 


| ment to insist that British free trade should not be 


placed at a disadvantage as compared with other 
countries, in any treaty which might be entered into 
on behalf of the colonies ; also to forbid the imposition 
of differential duties in favour of the United States as 
against Great Britain in any such treaty. 


And he further assured the deputation : 


. . * » 
That there was nothing in the proposed treaty] to 
, s a . 
warrant the conclusion that the Canadian Govern- 
ment were in favour of sucha discrimination. 


factured goods which my hon. friend read, | Mr. LAURIER. What ts the date ? 


o 
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Mr. FOSTER. 1874. 
Mr. LAURIER. What month ? 


Mr. FOSTER. I cannot give you the 


month. 
Mr. DAVIES (P.E.1L) That is important. 
Mr. FOSTER. It is important. But, is 


the date more improtant than the substance 
of what is said ? 


Mr. DAVIES (P.H.1.) Yes, because it 1s 
important to know whether he made that 
statement before he referred the treaty with 
the schedule to the board of trade, and got 
the board of trade’s answer that we could 
discriminate if we pleased, and the Hnglish 
Government would say nothing against it. 


Mr. FOSTER. 
said that. 


Mr. DAVIHS (P.E.1.) And then his de- 
spatch following, in which he said, with the 
board of trade statement in his hand, that 
he approved of the treaty. 


Mr. FOSTER. The board of trade never 
stated what my hon. friend asserted just 
now. My hon. friend is satisfied to crawl 
out of a very small hole, and the hole he 
proposes to crawl out of to-night is this : that 
because he cannot have the exact date and 
hour, upon which this utterance of Lord 
Derby was made, therefore, he impugns 
its accuracy with reference to this treaty. 
What did Lord Derby say ? He assured the 
* deputation : 


The board of trade never 


That there was nothing in the proposed treaty to 
warrant the conclusion that the Canadian Government 
were in favour of discrimination. 


He said, in addition, that: 


It was the bounden"duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to insist that British trade should not be placed 
ata disadvantage, and also to forbid the imposition 
of differential duties in favour of the United States 
as against Great Britain in any such treaty. 

And yet my hon. friend tries to get out of all 
that by asking me for the exact second in 
the exact hour, and the exact dot to which 
the minute hand or second hand of the clock 
pointed, when that statement was made. 
Well, as I have said before, there is no excuse 
for such dense ignorance in this matter. The 
member for North Norfolk (Mr.- Charlton) 
stated the other day that he had been dis- 
cussing this question for fifteen years, 
and so also have other hon. gentlemen 


on the other side. If they are such 
poor students as not to know the facts, they 
are poor political leaders to whom to 


trust: the interests of a party still 
less of a country. This has been fre- 
quently threshed out in the papers. We 


know that the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie 
time and again gave the same assurance, and 
the Toronto ‘ Mail,” in discussing this 
matter, said : 


We are authorized by the Hon, Alex. McKenzie to 
state that Mr. McDougall is entirely mistaken in stat- 
ing that discrimination was suggested or proposed or 
permitted under the treaty of 1874.7) 


Sir, I have done with that, after having 
made the argument, I again make the asser- 
tion: That no discrimination was intended or 
was made in that treaty. If my hon. friend 
has nothing better by which to recommend to 
the people the adoption of a scheme against 
which he declares discrimination to be the 
chief factor of objection, than a baseless 
assertion like this, his case is lost, and he 
need not go to the country upon it. The 
hon. member for Queen’s, P.H.I. (Mr. 
Davies) made another statement the other 
night equally without foundation, in order to 
prove that discrimination on another occa- 
sion had been proposed. He declared that 
Sir John Macdonald, the political godfather 
of the Liberal-Conservative party, had sent 
Sir Alexander Galt, and three others, in 1865, 
down to Washington, and through them had 
offered to assimilate the Customs tariffs o1 
the two countries, which he contended was 
parallel in principle and in details to what he 
and his friends propose to do under unre- 
stricted reciprocity. The hon. gentleman made 
that statement along with the others, and 
it shows an equal lack of investigation and 
an equal lack of accuracy. I have before me 
exactly what was proposed, in a minute made 
in memorandum by Sir Alexander Galt and 
his confréres. It was when they were trying 
to have the treaty of 1854 extended, or somie- 
thing else put inits place. They went down, 
and they found the temper of the people at 
Washington against renewing the old reci- 
procity treaty. One of the strongest objec- 
tions urged against its renewal was this: 
That, owing to peculiar internal taxes in the 
United States, the Americans insisted on a 
larger impost upon the articles which had’ 
formerly been in the treaty list in order to 
equalize the exchange between the two coun- 


nae ae 


ries ; and the proposition made by Sir Alex- 
ander Galt, and his confréres, was this: 


The trade between the United States and the 
British provinces should, it is believed, under ordinary 
circumstances, be free in reference to their natural 
productions ; but as internal taxes exceptionally exist 
m the United States, it is now proposed that the 
articles embraced in the free list of the reciprocity 
treaty should continue to be exchanged, subject only 
to such duties as may be equivalent to that internal 
taxation. Itis suggested that both parties may add 
certain articles to those now in the said list. 

If the foregoing points be satisfactorily arranged, 
Canada is Willing to adjust her excise duties upon 
spirits, beer and tobacco, upon the best revenue 


standard which may be mutually adopted after full | 


consideration of the subject ; and if it be desired to 
treat any other articles in the same way, the dis- 
position of the Canadian Government is to give every 
facility in their power to prevent illicit trade. 


Memorandum “B” was given as an an- 
swer by the United States delegates. They 
give a list of the articles in the treaty of 
1854, and upon all of them they put 
less or greater duties, which they desired 
Canada to pay in order to compensate for the 
disadvantage they claimed to be under on 
account of their internal taxation. In mem 
orandum “G’” which foHowed, Mr. Galt re- 
plied : 


In reference to the memorandum received from the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the provincial dele- 
gates regret to be obliged to state that the proposals 
therein contained in regard to the commercial re- 
lations between the two countries are not such as they 
can recommend for the adoption of the respective 
legislatures. The imposts which it is proposed to lay 
upon the productions of the British provinces on their 
entry into the markets of the United States, are such 
as, in their opinion, will be in some cases prohibitory, 
and will certainly seriously interfere with the natural 
course of trade. These imposts are so much beyond 
what the delegates conceive to be an equivalent for 
the internal taxation of the United States, that the 
are reluctantly brought to the conclusion that the 
committee no longer desire the trade between the two 
countries to be carried on upon the principles of reci- 
procity. With the concurrence of the British Minis- 


ter at Washington, they are therefore obliged res- | 


pectfully to decline to enter into the engagement 
suggested in the memorandum. 


That is all there is to that. It affords not 


the shadow of an argument in favour of | 


discrimination, or in fayour of assimilation of 
tariffs between the two countries. Now, 
Sir, I have exhausted my own patience, and I 
suppose the patience of the House, and yet 
there are two or three points which I feel I 
must touch upon. 


MR. CHARLTON'S ASSERTIONS. 


The hon. member for North Nor- 
folk (Mr. Charlton) stated, the other 
day; that the Government had asserted, 
when they went to the people in 1891, that 


| they would certainly get a reciprocity treaty 

from the United States, and that on that 
assertion, which he declared had no founda- 
tion in fact, we had fooled and deceived the 
people, and gained the election. I am 
anxious for honest and fair debate in this 
House, and in my anxiety for it I gave my 
hon. friend a chance to retract the strength 
of that assertion, and I supposed he would 
like a man, say: Well, that was a little too 
strong ; you did not actually assert that, but 
you left it to be implied. But my hon. 
friend would not take advantge of that oppor- 
tunity, and not once, but twice or three times 
before he finished his speech,‘he declarea 
that we had actually asserted that we wowmd 
|be certain to get a reciprocity treaty, and 
that we had carried the country on that cry. 
Now, I give my hon. friend another oppor- 
tunity to retract that statement. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Oh. 


Mr. FOSTER. He will not do it.. I am 
not surprised at that; but what does sur- 
prise me is that hon. gentlemen who sit be- 
side him on the front benches will stand by 
him in his refusal to retract a statement 
which he did not prove and which he can- 
not prove. When he was asked to produce 
his authority, what did he quote ? He quoted 
the Toronto “ Empire.’ The Toronto “ Em- 
pire is not the Goyernment. He had not 
stated that the Toronto ‘“ Empire” had de- 
clared thus and so. He had said that the Gov- 
ernment had actually said so and so. But eyen 
when he read the extract from the Toronto 
“Empire,” it appeared that the Toronto 
“ Hmpire’”’ did not say it; and he actually 
struggled through the whole extract 
without showing one single syllable or 


line which could bear out the  asser- 
tion that he made. The’ hon. gentleman 
went on, afterwards, to declare that the 


‘draft treaty of 1874 was an actual and square 
discrimination on all fours with what was 
proposed under unrestricted reciprocity . 
Sir John Thompson gave him an opportunity 
to take that back. He asked a certain ques- 
tion as to whether the Hon. George Brown 
had made a statement, by way of denial. 
But the hon. gentleman never answers a 
| question squarely. He did not answer that ; 
‘but he went off on a side shift. Now, Sir, 
‘there are two examples of an hon, gentte- 
| man choosing to argue against his opponents 
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by actually falsifying the record, and when 
he was given an opportunity of putting him- 
self right, utterly declining to put himself 
right. And he not only stated that in the 
face of members in this House who could 
judge of its falsity, but his speech goes oui to 
the world, and it will be by and by, I 
suppose, printed in pamphlet form, as are 
all his speeches, and be sent out to a larger 
constituency, and men will read, and men will 
say the Canadian Government is a bad Govy- 
ernment. Why ? Because they declared iu 
. 1891, that they were certain to get a recipro- 
city treaty, they went to the people on 
this. declaration and they did not get 
it; because they declared against discrim- 
ination and that the British Government 
is against discrimination, and yet, in 1874, 
discrimination was actually allowed and ac- 
ceded to by Great Britain. And men will 
say, we cannot support a Government which 
can be guilty of such deceit as that. And 
when asked, why do you come to that con- 
clusion, they will answer: Because Honest 
Jobn Charlton said so, because Mr. Charlton 
is a Christian, because he is an elder of the 
Presbyterian Church, because he is a stickler 
for the Sabbath, because he is a man who pre- 
tends to great goodness, and is truly good, 
and John Charlton would not say this unless 
it were so. We will base our political action 
on what John Charlton says, because we be- 
lieve in his honesty, I must say that that is a 
propaganda which ought not to be. carried on 
—not as between parties, for I am not speaking 
now merely of parties—but as between the 
man and the people who read what the man 
says. My hon. friend is very much against 


the captain of a tug taking hold of 
‘a little string, and allowing the shrill 
whistle of his tug to rend _ the 


solemn stillness of the Sabbath morning. 
I would rather that he would rend the solemn 
stillness of the Sabbath morn, by letting the 
tug blow its horn 10,000 times, than that he 
would offend against the compact upon 
which society can alone be main- 
tained—truth between man and man ; and yet, 
Sir, if that captain of the tug told a lie to 
his mate, the minimum of wrong would be 
done. He would have sullied the purity of 
his own heart, he would have outraged the 
confidence of his neighbour ; but these two 
would be the only ones concerned. But what 
is to be said of a public man who would make 


these utterances without any shadow of 
foundation, and who, when given a chance 
to take them back and set himself right, will 
not do it, but will spread them as propaganda 
broad and wide throughout the country. That 
is not the kind of political warfare that ought 
to obtain. 


MR. DAVIES AND THE WASHINGTON CON- 
FERENCE. 
The hon. gentleman sitting near me, 


my friend from Prince Edward Island 
(Mr. Davies) erred in the same way, I am 
bound to say through ignorance, as no public 
man, especially one who proposes to be the 
leader of the Maritime provinces, ought to 
err. My hon. friend from Queen’s (Mr. 
Davies) leaned towards me as he spoke; 
and in_ that melodramatic manner of his, 
so well known, always full of vehem- 
ence, whether there is anything behind 
it or not, deliberately accused me of 
falsifying the record. He reminds me 
of one of those instruments which, when 
wound up, cannot be stopped until it 
runs down and the last clanging note of 
which makes a greater noise and at 
greater speed than any preceding revolution. 
My hon. friend commenced, just after he was 
wound up, by saying : you said what was not 
so, but I do not accuse you of doing it wil- 
fully, as you had a certain bias naturally in 
your own mind which came out in your state- 
ment, and, therefore, your statement is not 
quite correct. But before he got to the iast 
he put it in plain language, and declared 
that the Minister of Finance had deliberately 
falsified the record. What record ? My hon. 
friend talks of records. What records ? He 
had in his hands a ‘document. Presented 
where ? To the American Senate. What was 
the document ? A letter. From whom ? Mr, 
Blaine. My hon. friend had before him the 
statement made a yeat ago in this House, on 
the authority of a Minister, in the presence 
of the two-fellow Ministers who went to 
Washington—a statement which is longer and 
fuller than that made by Mr. Blaine. He 
chose to ignore that evidence and to take the : 
other as the sole record and the sole evidence. 

Does it make any intrinsic difference whether 
I made my statement in the privacy of my 
room and presented it in writing to the House, 
or whether I stated it in the Budget speech, 


fe 


-eorded no protocols ; 


as my report, made here as a responsible 
Minister of the Crown, weighing my words 
and making my statement, as I believed it to 


be true? What fairness was there in 
taking Mr. Blaine’s letter as the only 
record, as if my statement were not 


equally a matter of record ? The 
hon. gentleman in his speech said that 
Mr. Blaine in his letter included every single 
thing that took place. How did he know ? 
He does not know. All the probabilities are 
against Mr. Blaine having written in that 
letter a record of every thing that took place. 
As a matter of fact, he did not write one- 
fifth part of what took place. He re- 
there were none. 
He simply placed a letter in the hands 
of the President, giving in a few sen- 
tences his recollection of the conference 
as bearing on the request of Congress 
and of what he should report. That was a re- 


cord, and mine is equally a record, and a 


fuller and longer one than that. It is re- 
served for a Canadian, and a person in Oppo- 
sition, to declare the statement of a Canadian 
co-member false, and take without question 
the statement of Mr. Blaine! 


Mr. CHARLTON. Do we understand the 
hon. gentleman to assert that the statement 
made by Mr. Blaine is false ? 

i 


Mr. FOSTER. My hon. friend has risen in 
a very stately way and has intoned in a very 
grave voice, but he is altogether ahead of the 
record. If he will sit still, I will tell him. 


Mr. CHARLTON. Say yes or no. 


Mr. FOSTER. In the first place, I think 
the House will take it for granted that my 
hon. friend is wrong in saying that Blaine’s 
letter detailed everything that took place. 
Does he still hold to that assertion ? Again 
let me ask my hon. friend if he did not say 
that I probably might be a little misled from 
bias in my own direction. Am I alone human, 
and was Mr. Blaine alone superior to human 
frailty? Was there no humanity § and 
bias in the Secretary of the  Uuited 
States, which might incline him to give a 
report in the line of his own wishes ? 
Honestly and fairly, was he not as liable 
thereto as myself, and yet his statement 


{fs taken as a strictly unbiassed report 
and mine a falsification of the record, 
unworthy of credence. Now, my _ hon. 


friend put a question to me a little 
while ago, which I will answer, for he (Mr. 
Davies) said—I can read his words if he 
doubts me—that the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Blaine, emphatically denied Mr. Foster's 
statement. Will my hon. friend point out 
one sentence of Mr. Blaine’s which denies 
one single statement made by me ? 
Put the two records side by side. I say 
more than Mr. Blaine did; Mr. Blaine says 
less than I did. I said everything that Mr. 
Blaine said—I do not mean just in exactly the 
same language, but I treated every one of 
the points he treated—but he did not treat 
all of the points that I did. ‘Mr. Blaine 
stated that the first proposal made was for 
| reciprocity in natural products, with such 
extensions and qualifications as the altered 
circumstances required. I stated that; we 
agree in that point. Mr. Blaine stated that a 
list of manufactured articles was to be includ- 
ed along with that of natural products. I 
stated that the line must be in natural 
| products and manufactures generally. There 
is a divergence, but that is. all. Mr. 
Blaine stated that there must be discrimina- 
tion against Great Britain; I stated there 
must be discrimination against Great Bri- 
|tain. In all these particulars we are ex- 
| actly alike or we are very close together. 
|For, the rest, I make statements and deal 
| with subjects which Mr. Blaine does not 
touch, but which were discussed in the con- 
\ference that took place, and discussed fer 
some considerable time. Now, I ask my hon. 
friend, whether he has been quite fair to me 
in representing Mr. Blaine as having recorded 
jall that took place, as giving the only re- 
cord that should be relied upon, and refus- 
ling to take my statement as a record of 
the case, in refusing to look upon my state- 
ment as worthy of credence, at least, 
equally with that of Mr. Blaine. At 
least he should give me the credit that 
he felt disposed to give in the first part 
of his address, when he said that I had not 
wilfully misrepresented. I know that when 
the hon. gentleman reads what he has said 
,and thinks over the matter, he will feel that 
|/he has been unfair to me in that respect, as 
no man should be to his fellow member, sit- 
ting opposite to him in the House of Com- 
mons, where all men are supposed to be 
gentlemen. Now, Sir, I have not one word or 
‘one syllable to retract of the statement I 
_made last year on that point. I stand by it; 
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I stand by it entirely ; I stand by it without 


any mental reservation; I stand by it in 
the presence of my colleagues who were 
there with me. And I ask this House to 
judge of the sense of fairness of that hon. 
gentleman who can find the only authori- 
tative statement on the part of the stranger 
and refuse all credence or credit for honesty 
‘to his fellow citizen and his fellow member. 


WHAT THE OPPOSITION WANT. 


Now, Sir, I wish to say a word or two in 
closing, with reference to the general subject. 
I find that I have been kept close to the 
points which have been made to-night or re- 
cently, and that I have not touched the gen- 
eral points which I had hoped to deal with, 
which were made during the debate. I close 
with this simple thought, and I ask the 
attention of my fellow members on this side 
of the House, and I ask the attention of the 
country as well. ‘These hon. gentlemen may 
not be very well agreed as to what they want, 
but they are perfectly agreed as to what they 
are against. When you come to sum up the 
expressions of the foremost men as to what 
they want there is a wide divergence of 
opinion among them. They agree as to their 
positive faith in very few principles, and in 
other respects there is a wide divergence. The 
hon. gentleman for South Oxford (Sir Richard 
Cartwright) believes in unrestricted recipro- 
city ; he wants access to the United States 
markets, and believes that it is the only salva- 
tion for Canada in the line of development and 
permanent prosperity. The hon. member for 
North Norfolk (Mr. Charlton) is determined to 
devote-his life to getting unrestricted re 
ciprocity. The hon. member for Queen’s, 
P.H.I. (Mr. Davies) is less definite and 
precise. He has found out that it is the best 
sometimes not to say too much or say it too 
positively, so this time he harks back con- 
siderably, and he sums up his policy in 
this wonderfully positive and definite form: 
“We desire the broadest treaty possible con- 
sistent with the commercial and political in- 
dependence of Canada.’ The hon. member for 
South Brant (Mr. Paterson) had a little good 
humoured chaff with me because, he said, I 
was indefinite in my statement ; but he capped 
the climax of indefiniteness. He declared: “I 
want the freest possible trade with the United 
States, consistent with the dignity, honour 
and stability of both countries.” He is much 


dissatisfied with me because I stated that I 
would do the best for the whole country. He 
determined to be very definite, and this is his 
definition. I can see my hon. friend going 
from this House and meeting a farmer, one of 
those depressed farmers of whom he speaks, 
and the farmer says: Mr. Paterson, you are 
just down from the Legislative halls. I know 
you are a very learned man, and a very fam- 
ous politician; I know your keenness of vision 
and your breadth of comprehension. I want to 
know whether you are going to get me the 
market of the United States ? And the hon. 
gentleman will satisfy the burning thirst of 
that poor, depressed farmer by  say- 
ing: All .I can tell you is that I 
want the freest possible trade with the 
United States consistent with the dignity, 
honour and stability of both countries. Then 
he will meet one of those prosperous mianu- 
facturers of his own town, who will come to 
him with anxiety in his face, and say : Now, 
Mr. Paterson, what is to be the end of this 
matter ; are we going to have reciprocity, and 
if we have it, as you say we must, are we 
to be mercilessly exposed to competition with 
the United States? And the good member 
will draw himself up to his full height and 
say: I cannot tell you whether it will 
be that way or not; but I can tell you 
my faith and creed—I want the freest possible 
trade with the United States consistent with 
the dignity, honour and stability of both 
countries. And so he will satisfy every one 
of his constituents with that most definite 
and positive statement and, if in his town 
they do not put up a monument sacred to 
the great N. P., I am sure they will put up 
a monument sacred to the positive clearness 
and definite conception of the great W. P. 
The member for Bothwell (Mr. Mills) is 
the most conservative of all. He says he 
is not for revolution, he would not hurt an 
existing industry. He wants a custom rev- 
enue and would like to sea the man who 
could be elected in any constituency on a policy 
of direct taxation. He wants no independ- 
ence or annexation talk, and he thinks that 
man no friend of Canada who talks independ- 
ence or annexation at this time. Yet he has 
sitting very closely to him a gentleman who 
has been talking independence in the last few 
months. And the hon. member for L’Islet 
(Mr. Tarte) has two planks in his policy. One 
is that legislation should be had to increase 
the profits of the farmers—— 


4 fart nay 


Mr. TARTH. I never said or wrote any- 
thing of the kind. 


Mr. FOSTER. If my hon. friend—— 
Mr. DAVIES (2.E:1.) Take it back. 


Mr. FOSTER. No; let me have a little 
conversation with my hon. friend. If my hon. 
friend will turn up the “ Hansard” and look 
at the report of his speech, and if he will 
look at the manifesto that he read and which 
he gave to his county, he will find these two 
statements in it, or else I cannot read 
French. 


Mr. TARTEH. Perhaps that is it. 


Mr. FOSTER. Perhaps that is the reason. 
I will leave it to him. In that manifesto he 
said that he is going in for such legislation 
as will raise the value of the farmer’s pro- 
ducts, and that Mr. Laurier, if he comes into 
power, will leave two or three columns still 
standing in the temple of protection. 


Mr. TARTH. I never wrote or never said 
anything of the kind. 


Mr. FOSTER. Then it must be my bad 
French. I will look that up, and if I find I am 
wrong I will withdraw it with great pleasure, 
That is what my hon. friends say on the nega 
tive side. 


WHAT THEY ARE OPPOSED TO. 


Now, I want to draw the attention 
of the House to what these gentlemen say 
when they come to the positive side. Here 
there is no hesitation; there is no lack of 
definiteness. Their propaganda is plain and 
firm, and I want it to ring from one end 
to the other of this country. What is their 
propaganda ? ‘The hon. member for South 
Oxford says : 


Our policy from first to last has been to destroy 
this villainous system of protection; I care not 
whether we cut its head off, or cut its tail off, or cut 
it in two in the middle—what I want to do is to 
destroy it. 


There is no indefiniteness about that. The 
hon. member for North Norfolk (Mr. Charl- 
ton) says: 


Protection, Sir, notwithstanding all that may be 
said in*favour of it, is neither more or less than a 
species ‘of slavery. It is a system as indefensible, 
upon the broad pen of justice, as slavery. It is 
absolutely and unconditionally slavery. 
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That is plain ; no round-about method in that, 
My hon. friend from Prince Edward Island 
(Mr. Davies) says: 


We have been attacking this policy year after year. 
It is a cursed system, accursed of God and man. It 
must be cut down, and not allowed to cumber the 
ground, 


And to make a long story short, the hon. 
leader of the Opposition declared to-night that 
his policy was the destruction of every vestige 
of protection, by bringing the tariff down to 
a simple revenue basis. Now, Sir, I am glad 
to have read these statements, and I am glad 
to have them so heartily applauded by hon. 
gentlemen opposite. They will not hereafter 
try to get away from these expressions of 
their opinions. Now, I ask my hon. friends 
in this House who believe in the principle of 
protection, but who may have some grievance 
now and then, and here and there, with the 
tariff ; I ask them to weigh these assertions ; 
for whatever the proposition that these gentle- 
men are putting before the House to-night for 
us to vote upon, it is with the spirit and the 
purpose of utterly destroying the principle of 
protection in this country, A man may have a 
grudge, may have an objection, to some parti- 
cular excrescenca upon the tariff; but he may 
be at the same time a firm believer in the 
principle of protection, and may wish to see 
it survive in this country. I warn such men 


‘ag those in this House and in the country 


from playing into the hands of hon. gentlemen 
opposite on the ground that their present 
proposition is a harmless one. By one way 
we have come up to our largé commercial and 
industrial development in this country, we 
have in ‘these last few years done wonders in 
the development of our industrial life. Strang- 
ers who come here, and people who study 
our history, acknowledge it frankly and free- 
ly. We who live in this eountry know 
the blessings that have come from this 
policy. It may be a fact that to-day there 
are excrescences upon this policy, that there 
are details which ought to be carefully ex- 
amined, and which ought to be made right, 
that there are certain respects in which the 
tariff should be reformed. Hon. gentlemen 
opposite have cast a doubt upon the good faith 
of the Government in respect of honestly re- 
vising the tariff. I stand here to-night to 
say that what I stated in this regard was 
stated with the consent of all my colleagues, 
and in perfect good faith. I ask the country 


outside to watch carefully, and not be mis- 
led by any phrases that these gentlemen 
may use; but to understand that it is a 
struggle in which the existence of the prin- 
ciple of protection in this country is at stake. 
If hon. gentlemen opposite, having set the 
battle on these iimes, push it to the front, and 
push it to the finish, this country may wake up 
some fine morning and find its industries de- 
siroyed, its factories closed, its employment of 
labour discontinued, and multiplied disasters 
coming upon many a section of this country 
from Cape Breton to British Columbia. In 
the proposition before us to-nighit they put it 
mildly. It is a little economy, a little re- 
vision, and « little of something else; but 
you must look at the motive that in- 
spires them. A British sovereign held out 
in the hand and placed within your palm is 
a good thing. - You can buy food and clothing 
with it; but the same British sovereign 
pressed tightly upon the opening of your wind- 
pipe will bring death, and bring it quickly. 
Outside of these assertions of ultimate pur- 


pose on the part of hon. gentlemen opposite 
the proposition before the House may com- 
pine features which are in themselves harm- 
less, some of which may be right; but it 
is a coin which is meant to strangle the 
principle of protection and destroy it in 
this country. I ask hon. gentlemen 
to weigh carefully these matters; to 
weigh them when they come before the 
people ; to have them put right upon every 
hustings, and in every assembly in this 
country, so that people may vote with their 
eyes open to the full consequences of their 
action ; and if, after doing that, it be found 
that this battle, pressed to the finish, as it will 
be, results in a victory for the principle of 
free trade rather than protection, so be it; 
but I have a firm and abiding faith that the 
way to victory does not lie by that path. 
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WAYS AND MEANS—THE BUDGET. 


Mr. FOSTER moved: 


That the House resolve itself into Committee 
to consider the Ways and Means for raising the 
Supply to be granted to Her Majesty. 


He said : Mr. Speaker, I shall have to crave are 


|sources, besides being $168,608 more than 


the indulgence of the House to-day for a 
more lengthy hearing than usual, and to 
bespeak the kindly attention, even a more 
considerate attention, which I could scarcely 
ask, than hon. members have generally given 
me, owing to the magnitude and length of the 
task which is set before me. In the first 
place, I will as briefly, as plainly and as de- 
finitely as possible, lay before the House the 
statement of the finances of the preceding 
year, with the usual remarks and 
vations with respect to the current and suc- 
ceeding years, and after that, will proceed to 
explain the tariff recommendations with 
which I have been intrusted, and which I 
am to present to the House. 
tend to make any pretense of a speech in 
the statements that I am to place before the 
House, but I desire to do my work in the 
shortest and most business-like way possible. 


REVENUE FOR 1892-93. 


Last year, it will be remembered, I gave 
no detailed statement of the probable revenue 
to acerue during the current year, but gave 
a gross estimate amounting to the sum of 
$38,000,000. The actual revenue has ex- 
ceeded the estimate by $168,608, the Customs 


Fld 


obser- | 


I do not in-} 


overrunning the Customs receipts of the 
preceding year by $452,944, the Excise over- 
running the Excise receipts of the preceding 
year by $422,267, and the miscellaneous re- 
venue or earnings overrunning those of the 
preceding year by $371,526. So that the 
of revenue from these _ three 


was estimated, shows $1,246,737 in advance 
of the revenue of the preceding year. The 
principal items in which the revenue increas- 
ed, briefly stated, are as follows :— 


PEST SERELS GULLS. ~! 3/els, ale rhein evoeis eserves el ciaree oe $ 20,495 
CVCEEAYG 4:5 <5 2:c.bs 008 6 OR apes Vis OP ae 17,797 
Copper, and m anufactures Of......... .... 12,028 
GIEUEL b oa og ac Piven Pay ee are 181,419 
BCT GOON. viene aie ostelsutre ale <lelagh stem a ea iw e 26,252 
Flax, hemp and jute, and manufactures of, 18,910 
Furs, and manufactures of............. 7,191 
Gloves and mitts. ..)..cc0k= Bexces ee ee 7,123 
Gold and silver, and manufactures of... ... 10,684 
Hats, caps and bonnets ..... ......+e.0.. 30,278 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of....... 86,280 
NRL VES ocx Fi. p cubis 9 2igta v Me amine apart ent 28,166 
Oils, coal, kerosene, and sae EN, 0353 30,874 
Silk, manufac tures of... Sat oMt eee <0 <> 92,138 
Spirits and Wintel. suyi xr tewcwwesiseses ei 164,918 
Tobacco, and nantes > Oe een 22,025 
WOOL... wi comeoneniats Eee AaS, Stl, Finis 218,826 
All other dutiable goods. ... 41,169 
The items of decrease were :— 
Ale, beer and aphe fee 21,071 
Animals, living............+. «+++ 16,113 
Carriages. . 25, 187 
Carpets and squares. . 12,445 
Coal and coke. . dukenk’s 7,150 
Earthenware and china.... .... 11,593 
Fruits and nuts...... ; 16,558 
veils (OTOOU sis ceduced 5 ccreuvag 38,681 
Jewe llery see Be a's 7,407 
Musical instrume nts, 12,281 


Paper, and manufactures of 

Provisions, viz.: butter, cheese, lard and 
INCAUS Maced vcr esr ie toe creaey aepac re oeete 

Sugar, all kinds of 

Sugar, mollasses 


9,902|The movement in excise is shown by the 


107,647 
67,493 | taken for consumption and duty accrued on 


following comparative table of the quantity 


excisable articles in 1892-98 as against 


Vievotables. .. 71.3% sat anon wae sees ete 959 
Wood, manufactures of .................- 17,042 1891-92. 
Qty., 1892. | Qty., 1893. | Duty, 1892. | Duty, 1893, | Tnerease 
SS} Oth ee AR aS Marco cbaacabe 2,578,973 2,747,597 }$ 3,873,801 |$ 4,139,306 |$ 265,505 
ISIE: sicloe apin'e aicls gle not epinetae Reon reins 46,425,882 | 50,082,751 O17 1,001,655 73,138 
Clg ars ihe 2 Viens oe her ee eee . | 104,521,493 | 114,668,809 623,952 681,628 57,676 
Cigarettes..2.-<.. hosticanna meee Wh BigCOR Ot IE 40,147,200 | 42,870,100 62,933 64,305 1,372 
Mobaccovand snuttiwer see eee ae re 9,872,166 | 10,000,062 2,356,904 2,379,812 22,908 
7,846, 107 8,266,706 420,599 


The duties accruing in 1892-93 as compared 
with 1891-92 show an increase in spirits, 
in malt, in cigars, in cigarettes, in tobacco, 
and snuff; that is, along the whole line, 
and amounting in all to $420,590. The per 
capita consumption of these articles as re- 
vealed by the report of the Controller of 
Inland Revenue is: 


fo} 

g ; 3 

fai SBiiile ecole ee 

® iS) 

mn | a| Fl] e 

galls. | galls. | galls. | lbs. 
Average from 1867..... 1:120 | 2°768 | °137 | 27152 
do do 1891-92...) °701 | 3°516) ‘101 | 2°291 
do do 1892-98...| °740 | 3°485 | :094 | 2°314 


There is a slight increase in tobacco over 
the average, and over the corsumption per 
head, of the year 1891-92. The House will 
see, then, from what I have stated that the 
remarkable fact about the year 1892-98—and 
I think it is a fact well worth noting just 
here—has been the extraordinary recupera- 
tive power which has been exhibited ; a re- 
cuperative power which in Canada has been 
in marked contrast with the history of 
greater countries, and I may say, in fact, with 
all the great nations of the world. Tor, 
whereas these other countries have during 
the year 1892-93 experienced exceedingly great 
disturbances of trade, with a falling off in 
exports and imports, and a falling off in re- 
venue as well; the fact remains that as far 
as trade is concerned, as shown by the Cus- 
tom House revenue, as far as excise is con- 
cerned, and as far as the earnings, the mis- 
cellaneous revenue of the country are con- 
cerned, there was an increase in each item; a 
considerable and a steady increase over the 


year preceding, which, as the House may re- 
member, marked the highest period whica 
had been attained from Confederation up. 
These facts, I think, are worthy of con- 
sideration and of note at this time, show- 
ing as they do the healthy condition of trade 
in Canada as compared with other countries, 
showing the increased consumptive power of 
the people, showing also, if we will look into 
the returns, an augmented and expanding 
energy in the industrial work of the country 
as marked by the increase in raw materials, 
wl ich in 1892-93 have been imported for work- 
ing up in these different industries. Another 
gratifying fact about the year 1892-93 is that 
the miscellaneous receipts of Canada in- 
creased by the sum of $371,526, showing that 
the earning power of these investments of 
the Government has kept steady and gradual 
pace with the trade of the country and the 


improvement of the country in other re- 


spects. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I do not 
want to interrupt my hon. friend unneces- 
sarily, but will he give details of that ? Has 
he got the details there ? 


Mr. FOSTER. The details are given in 
the Public Accounts in full under the head of 
“Miscellaneous,” so that I have not troubled 
the House with them just here. I wish to 
state that these receipts have shown a grati- 
fying increase for a number of years back. 
They amounted in 1867-68 to $1,987,247, and 
by 1873-74 they had grown to $4,075,907. 
or an increase of 105 per cent. In 1878-79 
they had decreased slightly, remaining almost 
at the figure they were in 1873-74. In 1892-93 
they had bounded up from four millions of 
dollars to $8,847,241, or an increase over 
1878-79 of 118 per cent. The increase in the 


earnings, or miscellaneous receipts of 1892-93 
over those of 1891-92 was $371,526, as I have 
stated, or 44% per cent. The rate of taxation 
on home consumption entries of dutiable 
gocds last year was 30°28 per cent; 
on the total .of goods imported for 
home consumption dutiable and free, it was 
17°58 per cent, thus showing a decrease in 
the percentage raised on goods entered for 
consumption, both dutiable and free, from 
21°21 per cent in 1889-90 to 17°38 per cent in 
the year which has just passed. Whilst, 
therefore, the other colonies of Great Britain 
have felt very acutely the commercial de- 
pression, the loss of revenue and the loss of 
trade in the year 1892-93; and while that has 
been felt also by the great countries cf 
the world, Canada, perhaps, without ex- 
ception amongst the countries of the 
world, shows an increased trade both in im- 
ports and exports, and an increased revenue 
of one and a quarter million dollars over 
the preceding year 1891-92. 


EXPENDITURE FoR 1892-93. 


Coming now to the expenditure for the 


past year, I stated about a year ago, 
or a little more, that my estimate of 
expenditure for the year 1892-938 was 


$36,500,000, whereas the actual expenditure 
was $36,814,052. The income was $36,- 
168,608, so that the total expenditures on 
consolidated fund account taken from the 
tctal revenue on Consolidated Fund account, 
leaves, what has been a pleasant and recur- 
ring experience in the administration of the 
present Government, a tidy surplus of $1,- 
354,556, to be carried to capital account. 
The increase in expenditure in 1892-93 as com- 
pared with the preceding year was $48,158. 
That, however, is a very small increase when 
you take into account tbe increased interest 
on the debt, the increased sinking fund 
charges, the large quarantine expenditure to 
which the country was put, the mail and 
steamship subventions which have _ been 
added to, and the increasing demands for 
the various public services of the country. 
In fact it is well for the House to remem- 
ber just at this moment, that from 1887 to 
1892-3 there has been almost a stationary ex 
penditure upon Consolidated Fund account. 
In the year 1887-88, $36,718,494 was expend. 
ed, and in 1892-93, $36,814,052, or an increase 
of only $95,558, and the average of the ex. 


penditure for the six years from 1887-88 to 
1892-93 was $36,599,312, the expenditure 
during those six years being, as I have said, 
about stationary. So that it would not be 
anything more than pardonable for me and 
for the Government, and for the party which 
supports the Government, to take note of 
the fact, and to emphasize it—that, in six 
years of Canada’s growth, with services 
over a widely extended range of country 
constantly growing, and new ones constant- 
ly coming to the front, and in a time of pro- 
gress and competition, when those services 
have to be generously met, we have been able 
to meet them, and have been able, to keep the 
country’s expenditure on Consolidated Fund 
at an almost stationary figure, and to have a 
good surplus each year to carry to capital 
account. Coming to capital account, the ex- 
penditure for this year has been in excess 
of the expenditure of last year, mainly owing 
to the extraordinary expenditure for the 
finishing of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal. 
The expenditure upon railroads and canals, 
chiefly, of course, on canals, was $2,782,490 ; 
on public works, $181,877; on Dominion 
lands, $115,038; making altogether $3,079,- 
406, as against $2,165,700 for these items 
the year previous. If you add to this amount 
railway subsidies; which total $811,394, as 
compared with $1,248,215 the year preced- 
ing, you have a total capital expenditure, 
adding some few miscellaneous items, of 
$4,039,673 during the year just past. Taking 
from that sum the surplus of $1,354,556, tak- 
ing also from it $2,095,513 applied to sink- 
ing fund, which, of course, is laid up against 
the debt, taking also $40,000 received from 
the city of St. John, we have as an addition 
to the debt thé sum of $549,605, as against 
an addition to the debt last year of $3,332,403; 
another evidence of careful financial super- 
vision and careful and prudent expenditure. 
The expenditure on capital account, has been 
met by temporary loans and by the issue of 
this 


stock, the temporary loans made for 
purpose amounting to $1,460,000, and the 
stock issue amounting to $1,186,403. So 


much with reference to the capital expen- 
diture. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Will my 
hon. friend state from whom he borrowed 
the $1,460,000 7? 
of Montreal, 
I think, took 


The Bank 
which, 


Mr. FOSTER. 
our financial agents, 


most of the Treasury Bills, although they 
have been assisted somewhat by other Lon- 
don houses. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1893-94. 


Coming now to revenue and _ expendi- 
ture for 18938, I must frankly say to 
the House that I cannot present so favour- 
able a statement; but the statement, such 
as it is, and exactly as it is, I intend to give. 
The revenue and expenditure up to the 10th 
of March of the present year, and of last 
year respectively, were as follows :— 


Revenue to 10th ow 1894. .. $25,096,000 


oO to) 1893. .. 25,771,000 
Expenditure to 10th March, 1894. 22,633,000 
do do 1893. 22,235,000 


Last year from the 10th of March to the 
30th of June, revenue accrued to the amount 
of $12,397,000, and expenditure was incur- 
red to the amount of $14,579,000. If I were 
to calculate on the basis of receiving as much 
money from revenue from the 10th of March 
this year up to the end of it, as was re- 
ceived during the same period last year, 
and making an equal expenditure, the 
figures would stand in this way, that 
we should have a revenue of $37,493,000, 
aud an expenditure of $37,212,000. But 
I cannot expect so large a revenue from 
the 10th of March this year to the end of 
the year as we received last year. The year 
1892-93, as I have stated, was a remarkably 
steady, and, in fact, a progressive year. The 
progress, so far as the revenues were con- 
cerned, remained remarkably steady up to 
about the middle of December, 1893. From 
that time to the present the revenues have 
shown a gradual decline, due to two causes : 
First, to a general apprehension throughout 
the country that there was to be a change in 
tariff conditions, and what followed from 
that, naturally and logically, a general prud- 
ent restriction of expenditure, and waiting 
to see what the tariff would be before mak- 
ing large purchases or undertaking large ex- 
penditures. This, I have no doubt, has 
been the principal cause of the temporary 
recession of the revenues. There has been, 
however, I think, another cause, which is 
this : Though this country stood remarkably 
well the stress of the hard times and the com- 
mercial disturbances which the world ex- 
perienced in 1892 and 1893, and seemed to 
have passed through them without visible 
effect upon our trade or revenue, we are 


now feeling the refiex or dying influences 
of that world-wide depression and period of 
low prices, and it has had and is having the 
effect in Canada—for a period short as 
yet, and which I believe will not be of long 
duration—of making people prudent in ex- 
penditure and careful and conservative in 
their purchases. These reasons lead me to 
think that the revenues will be considerably 
less during the year 1893-94 than the revenue 
which accrued in 1892-93, and from present 
appearances I do not anticipate more than 
thirty-six and a half or thirty-six and three- 
quarter million of dollars. If the expendi- 
ture from the 10th of March to the end of 
the year should be normal, that would leave 
us with a deficit ; but this Government has 
come to the conclusion—a wise conclusion, 
which I think will be echoed by this 
House, and in which the Government will 
have the co-operation and cordial help of the 
House—to endeayour to live during this year 
within our income, and, if our income is less, 
to resolutely keep down the expenditure, so 
that in the end we shall not have that un- 
welcome visitation which so often made its 
appearance te my hon. friend who sits op- 
posite me—an ugly and ill-visaged deficit. 
A prudent business man, any prudent busi- 
ness concern, any private gentleman, any 
householder, would take that course of 
action ; and in the national housekeeping it 
is equally incumbent, it seems to me, to fol- 
low the same course. It is fortunate that 
we have come pretty closely up to the limit 
of our capital expenditure upon great works. 
Three months from to-day, if our calcula- 
tions are not wrong, will see Canadian 
vessels passing through the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal, and an uninterrupted channel of 
communication for Canadian and other ves- 
sels, totally within Canadian waters and 
Canadian territory, from the centre of this 
continent out to the seaboard. We have 
spent a Jarge amount of money upon our 
general canal system and upon the Sault 
Ste. Marie Canal. This last expenditure 
will be finished by the end of the year, 
and what zemains will be the deepen- 
ing and widening and other improvements 
necessary to the St. Lawrence canals and 
river, which will not cost a very large sum 
and will not extend over a very long period 
of time. Therefore it is fortunate that at 
this particular time, we are nearing the 
end of extraordinary expenditure for heavy 


public works and coming to a period when 
our revenue must more nearly equal our ex- 
penditures on Consolidated Fund account, so 
that we shall have to borrow less for the 
necessary capital expenditure which, from 
time to time, will have to be made. 


Mr. CHARLTON. What expenditure is 
deemed necessary on the St. Lawrence 
canals, and what depth of water is it pro- 
posed to provide ? 


Mr. FOSTER. That is a question which 
more particularly pertains to my hon. friend 
who sits beside me. I am not prepared to 
give an estimate, but I think somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of $8,000,000 or $10,- 
000,000 is supposed to completely finish the 
work and give the depth to the canals pro- 
posed for and known to the House for sey- 
eral years back. 


Mr. CHARLTON. What is the depth ? 
Mr. FOSTER. Fourteen feet. 


THE SAVINGS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Leaving the question of expenditure, I wish 
to say a word or two with reference to two 
or three facts worthy of being noted when 
considering the year just passed. The say- 
ings of the country, as indicated by the de- 
posits of the people in the Government and 
other savings banks, show an increase as 
usual—an increase which might not have 
been expected, but which nevertheless took 
place. On the 30th June, 1889, we had a 
balance of deposits in the Government sav- 
ings banks, including the Post Office, of $42,- 
956,357. About that time, as hon. gentle- 
men will remember, the rate of interest was 
lowered from 4 per cent to 3% per cent. 
For that and other reasons the deposits ran 
down until, on the 30th June, 1891, they 
touched $39,400,026. On the 30th June 
1892, they had increased only to $39,529,- 
546, but the deposits had an upward tend- 
ency. On the 28th February, 1894, those 
deposits had grown to $42,165,896, or an 
increase of $2,636,350. Another evidence of 
the thrift and prosperity of our country dur- 
ing the year 1892-93 is shown by the fact 
that whilst this increase took place in the 
Government savings banks, there was also 
an increase of about $7,908,418 in the say- 
ings deposits in the other chartered banks ; 
and if we add to these the savings of the 
people as placed in the loan and building 


| 


societies—not a very large amount, about 
$19,000,000, and which remains fairly sta- 
tionary—we find that the total deposits of 
the people, the total savings of the people— 
their deposits in the various banks, Govern- 
ment and others—amounted, on the 28th 
February, 1894, to the sum of $242,645,358, 
or a sum of nearly $50 per head for 
the population of the country. When we 
take into account the fact that in 1878 this 
total was only about $87,000,000, the fact 
remains that an increase between that 
period and the present has taken place of 
$155,096,312. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


The commerce of the country during 
1892-98, I have briefly noted. As fin- 
ances showed exceedingly well in that 
year, as the savings showed an increase of 
about ten million dollars, so the trade and 
ecommerce of the country showed not only 
well, comparatively to itself in preceding 
years, but exceedingly well relatively to the 
experience of other countries. The Austra- 
lian colonies, in their trade, ran down by 
hundreds of thousands; British commerce 
decreased in 1892-93, as compared with the 
preceding year, to the extent of $133,291,- 
535, her exports decreasing to the extent of 
$41,678,026. French commerce declined $97,- 
811,239, her exports declining $49,883,914 of 
that amount. The United States trade fell 
off $133,182,229, her exports showing a de- 
crease of $68,499,544. With this record of 
decrease and decadence in trade, it is pleas- 
ing to contrast Canada’s experience, which 
shows an increase in trade of $6,269,177, 
and an increase in exports of home products 
of $6,459,344. If that is an indication of 
progress relative to our foreign commerce, 
when we come to the country itself we find 
that more miles of railway have been oper- 
ated, namely, 15,020, as compared with 14,- 
585 in the preceding year. We find that there 
has been an increase in the passengers 
carried; we find that about an equal 
amount of freight has been moyed—some 
twenty-two million tons—and we find that 
the earnings are larger than in the preced- 
ing year, amounting to about $52,000,000. 
The tonnage by lake and sea has been well 
sustained. The increase of imports and ex- 
ports has taken place as | have stated, and a 
notable and gratifying effect in relation to 
this increase is that in farmers’ products— 


agricultural products, animals and their pro- 
ducts—there has been a large development, 
the year 1892-93 showing a total export of 
these products of $49,235,106, against $46,- 
145,590 the preceding year. As to the distri- 
bution of the exports to the United States, 
Canada sent $6,020,992 worth in 1893, as 
against $6,643,019 in 1892; to Great Bri- 
tain, $40,420,681, as against $36,869,595 the 
preceding year. 


THE FISCAL POLICY. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, having thus briefly 
and rapidly gone over the financial ex- 
position, as it is called (which I think 
cannot but be, on the whole, gratifying to 
the House) it becomes my duty to take up 
the second branch of my labour of the day ; 
that is, to say something with reference to 
the tariff changes which it is proposed to 
introduce. I am sure the House will pardon 
me if I preface the recital of these changes 
by some general remarks upon the question. 
You will agree with me, Mr. Speaker, that 
there could not well be a more important 
question for a Parliament to discuss and for 
a country to decide than the principle upon 
which and the details with which it arranges 
its fiscal and tariff legislation. The arrange- 
ment of a tariff and the principle which is 
to be adopted has two aspects—it looks to 
the revenue which is required in a country, 
and it looks as well to the general trade ana 
development of a country. I wish, at this 
early stage of my remarks upon this subject, 
to say that, so far as the revenue aspect is 
concerned, it is of infinitely less importance 
than the effect of the principle and the 
details of the tariff upon the trade and de- 
velopment of a country. I know—and hon. 
gentlemen on both sides of the House will 
recognize it as a fact when I state it—that 
the revenue which is raised under a tariff 
is used often (and used, in my opinion, very 
often wrongly) either as an argument in fa- 
vour of a tariff principle or as an argument 
against it. It has not been outside of the 
experience of myself and other hon. gentle- 
men on this side of the House that the fact 
that thirty-eight millions were raised and 
spent in the country in a single year has 
been debited to and made the ground of 
attack upon the policy, and the principle of 
the policy under which that revenue accrued. 
That is a position which, to my mind, is 


scarcely defensible. The principle of the 
tariff has nothing to do in this year 1893-94 
with the amount of money which is required 
for the country’s expenditure ; and the faet 
that thirty-eight millions of dollars are raised 
under it is neither an argument for its sup- 
port nor an argument for its condemnation. 
In the first place, thirty-eight millions of 
dollars are not raised by the tariff at pre- 
sent in force, and would not be raised by 
any tariff put in force in this country. Of 
the thirty-eight millions of dollars of re- 
venue, twenty-one millions of dollars has 
to do with tariff principle or tariff detail. 
But the other seventeen millions of dollars 
are raised in totally different ways, as hon. 
gentlemen well know. So that the fact that 
a large amount of revenue is raised and 
spent in the country is not to be used by 
opponents of the present policy either in its 
details or in its principle as an argument 
against it and for its condemnation. The 
first thing to be settled by a country in this 
relation is how much money it ought to 
raise for its current expenses. When once 
that is settled, thén the question of tariff 
simply has to do with revenue in this light— 
whether that revenue can be raised under 
that tariff or not, and then the tariff is 
relegated to the place where it properly be- 
longs, and the view with which it should 
properly be canvassed—the principle and de- 
tails of the tariff under the working out 
of which the necessary revenue shall be 
raised. So that the principal aspect in 
which the tariff is to be viewed is as to its 
effect upon the trade and development of 
the country. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE TARIFF LEGISLATION. 


The principle of the tariff was well 
discussed in 1878 and _ several years 
preceding. It was discussed by the 
rival parties on the platforms of the coun- 
try, and in the House of Parliament itself. 
Then the question was relegated to the 
people, and the decision of the people given 
upon it. That decision has been reaftirmed 
in 1882, in 1887, and in 1891. Now it hap- 
pens that, in the course of events, a period 
arrives when a retrospect is to be taken 
of the tariff in its operation, and when the 
question comes again before Parliament as 
to the principles of the tariff and as to the 
details which shall be built upon those prin- 


ciples. It seems to me that there are only 
three possible principles upon which, or 
methods by which, a tariff can be modelled. 
One is to have simple free trade, under 
which you have no customs imposts at all, 
the reyenue necessary for the country be- 
ing raised by direct taxation, however it 
may be distributed. Another is to have a 
revenue tariff which selects a list of articles 
and places rates of impost upon those 
articles, chiefly with a view to the quickest, 
easiest and best method of raising the 
amount which is necessary, but also with 
the necessary sequence of incidental pro- 
tection whenever this selected list in- 
cludes those things which are produced 
or can be produced in the country itself, 
a protection which is incidental, but which, 
in a purely revenue tariff, is never designed. 
The other and third method is the protective 
tariff, by which you select a certain list 
of articles and place upon them certain rates 
of impost with a view to raising a certain 
amount of money for the services of the 
country, but more especially with this view, 
that whilst you raise the amount of money 
that is necessary for the country, you shall 
stimulate the development of the resources 
of the country, you shall help to make its in- 
dustrial life broad and diversified, and pro- 
gressive, to manufacture in the country, by 
the labour of its people, as much as possible 
of what the people have to consume, and over 
and above that, as much as possible of what 
outside countries can be got to take of the 
products of the labours of the people. So the 
difference between a revenue tariff and a 
protective tariff is not that there may not be 
in both an incidental protection, but that in a 
purely revenue tariff that protection is simply 
incidental and not designed ; whilst in a pro- 
tective tariff it is both incidental and is 
designed to be a protection, and is put upon 


the statute-book for that purpose. Now, Sir, | 
it seems to me that outside of these three | 


methods no others have ever been proposed, 
ov have ever been acted upon. Take the 
first, the simply free trade method. There 
is no country in the world to-day which pruc- 
tices it, or which has adopted it; there has 
been no country in the world, among tho-e 
classed as great and progressive countries, 
which has ever adopted it. 
which is very well to talk about, something 
which in airy and fine-sounding phrases, 


It is something | 


does to tickle the ear, at the hustings, of 
the audience that is listening, but which 
when brought down to the cold plane of 
discussion in Parliament and in legislative 
halls, has no place, and up to this date has 
found no place. The only great country in 
the world which has adopted the second 
mcthod is Great Britain. She has selected 
a list of articles and placed imposts upon 
them, and so far as any of those articles 
are produced in the country, and are not 
subject to an equivalent excise tax, she 
has given them protection. The protection 
is brought to a minimum when the list of 
articles is so chosen that the whole of them, or 
the most of them, are of a class which is pro- 
duced abroad and which is not produced at 
home. The third method is that which all 
great. countries at the present time, with 
the exception of Great Britain, has adopted 
and has in practice, and that is the protective 
system, in which a list of articles is selected, 
and upon which impost rates are placed 
with the design, not only of raising a reve- 
nue, but of protecting the country in its 
various industries, in its labour and in its 
general development. Great Britain, which 
to-day is the only example, as I have said, 
of a country which has a revenue tariff as 
nearly as possible approaching to the non- 
protective, is a country which commenced 
her career by a protection which in some 
cases amounted to absolute prohibition, and 
which, for many years, progressed under a 
very high rate; and it was only when 
at last, by the unique development of her 
own forces, her own industrial powers as 
compared with surrounding countries, and 
the unique combination of conditions outside 


lof herself which put her in a position to 


do:ninate completely the industries of the 
world, that she threw her ports open and 
allowed all products to come into her markets 
without imposts, in order that she might, 
for ber own interest and benefit, carry the 


products of her labour, of her inventive facul- 


ties and mechanical genius, into every 
quarter of the world. She did that, but 
year by year her customers have been 
learning her arts, though they have not 
practised her example; and whilst they, 
in inventive genius, in mechanical dexterity, 


in industrial development, in many cases are 
equalling Great Britain, or coming close up 
to her, at the same time they are protecting 
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their own ports and their own country ; and 
to-day wares and goods which formerly were 
made in Great Britain alone, are now made 
in every quarter of the globe, and they are 
coming from protective countries into the 
markets of Great Britain to compete with 
what she manufactures, and throwing out of 
employment, in many instances, the very 
artizans who are descended from generations 
of industrial operatives in Great Britain. 


Mr. LANDERKIN. Would the hon. gen- 
tleman leave the academy and come back 
to Parliament ? 


Mr. FOSTER. I have a first duty to perform 
to my hon. friend to make up for something 
in which, possibly, he has been previously 
lacking, and to give him a touch of the aca- 
demy before I come down to his comprehen- 
sion. If Canada were to-night commencing 
anew and discussing the principle upon 
which she should arrange her tariff with a 
view to the development of her resources and 
of her industries, she would have this sur- 
rounding set of circumstances of which to take 
cognizance: that being young, without the ad- 
ventages of wealth, with all the initial dis- 
advantages of a new country and a compara- 
tively undeveloped country, so far as indus- 
tries are concerned, surrounded by older 
and wealthier countries, having — gen- 
erations of skill, with large industries com- 
peting for the marts of the world, and on a 
world-wide scale, and all earnestly and 
fiercely competing for trade in those indus- 
trial products which Canada herself might 
have to take for the consumption of her 
people. If she were in that position to-day it 
seems to me that the very same thing would 
have to be done which was done in 
1878 when she first canvassed this question, 
when she first came to the decision that it 
_ was impossible for her to have the industrial 
development which she needed, and which 
was necessary to her progress and her per- 
manence, unless she gave to her people ‘the 
vantage ground of a measure of protection 
which would mitigate the fierce competition 
and the advantages which older and more 
skilled countries possessed against her; and 
when she chose, as her policy, the well- 
known principle underlying the present ta- 
riff. In 1878 the Liberal-Conservative: party 
espoused that principle, that party has ex- 
isted on that principle up to the present 
time, it exists to-day upon that principle. 


More than that, it proposes to base its exist- 
ence for many days to come upon that prin- 
ciple. One thing is certain, that so far as 
this Government is concerned, their policy 
is historic, it is definite, it is undoubted. I 
wish I could say the same of the party of 
/hon. gentlemen opposite. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Ha, ha. 


Mr. FOSTER. Will some one tell me what 
is the principle which they believe to be cor- 
rect now—I mean the principle which, at this 
present time, is in favour with hon. gentle- 


men opposite? I invite them now, 
and especially the hon. gentleman 
who sits opposite to me, early in 


the discussion, a discussion which is one of 
the most important this Parliament has 
ever entered upon, and upon the decision of 
Which the people will poll their votes not 
many months hence— 


Mr. CHARLTON. How many ? 


Mr. FOSTER. I cannot tell my hon. 
friend. If I did so, he would know just as 
much as I do, and I never want an oppon- 
ent to know as much as f know myself. 


Mr. CHARLTON. Does the hon. gentle- 
man know ? 


Mr. FOSTER. I invite the hon. gentleman, 
who will speak in the course of this debate, 
to be frank in this matter, as he has never 
been frank with the country or with this 
Parliament in the matter of tariff, and to 
tell the people and to tell this Parliament 


just what he proposes as the principle, 
I do not ask him for the details, on 
which he will base his fiscal policy. The 
question is so serious and the consequences 
which hang upon it are so great, that 
the people will demand—and the hon. gen- 
tleman, might just as well give it now as 
give it later—that he go to the country 
with a definition of his principles which 
will not have any doubt about it, but 
which wilk be plain, definite and clear: 


HAS THE TARIFF RATE BEEN ABNORMALLY 
HIGH ? . 


The policy of protection, which was ad- 
epted in 1878, has been objected to for 
several reasons, and just for a moment I 
wish to glance at two or three of the ob- 
jections which have been made. In the 
first place, it has been objected to because 


of the alleged high rate of duty which it im- 


ll 


poses upon products imported into the coun- 
try; and the attempt is made with many 
persons, who do not haye the advantage 
of reading, discussing and understanding 
these matters as do gentlemen who are con- 
tinually engaged on them, to show that the 
tariff under the protective system that has 
been in force in Canada since 1878, and 
which is in force now, is one that is ab- 
normally and outrageously high. Let me 
discuss that question for a single moment. 
Is it high ? If there is to be a protective 
system at all, everybody knows that it must 
be higher in its inception than as the years 
gradually pass, when industries have be- 
come established and when the industrial 
development of the country grows apace. 
If a high degree of protection is necessary 
at any time, it is necessary in the initial 
years of a policy which adopts the principle 
of protection as its basis. Compare the rate 
of impost upon products coming into this 
country with that in other protected 
countries, and how do we stand? Is the 
‘assertion correct, that the rate of impost 
in Canada under the protective policy is 
absurdly and outrageously high ? Suppose 
we compare it with other countries, not 
with France, which is a most highly pro- 
tected country, but with the United States, 
and consider the actual figures as to what 
the imposts are in our own country. Well, 
Sir, if you take the average of the ad 
valorem duty paid on all dutiable goods 
imported into this country for home con- 
sumption from 1879 to 1893, you will find 
that in no year has the rate exceeded 
31°S5 per cent, and that the average of those 
years has been 28% per cent. That is a 
refreshing and moderating fact when taken 
in connection with the assertion constantly 
made by the opponents of the policy that 
under it the imposts reach 40, 50, 60, 70 and 
100 per cent. 

Some hon. MEMBERS. 

Mr. FOSTER. True in regard to trivial 
and individual items here and there, but 
entirely misleading, as tending to induce the 
public to believe that it is an outrageously 
high rate. That is a mode of argument which 
is open to hon. gentlemen opposite, but at 
least, we must confess that it has not the 
merits of open, candid and complete truth. 
The rate per cent of imports dutiable com- 
ing into the Uuited States between 1879 and 


Hear, hear. 


| 1895 has never been below 42 per cent, and 
has gone up to 50 per cent, and the aver- 
age of those years is 458 per cent, on the 
imported dutiable goods for home con- 
|sumption in the United States; that is, 
Canada has this protective tariff that 
hon. gentlemen opposite have always de- 
nounced as being so absurdly and outrage- 
ously high. 17144 per cent lower than the 
tariff in force in the protective country 
by the side of us, the United States. But 
there is another point of view which 
for plain, honest and complete truth must 
be brought out. What the people pay as the 
amount of the impost can only be fairly taken 
and fairly put if you take the total amount 
of goods that are brought in for home con- 
sumption and used by the people. The very 
essence and concomitant of a national policy 
on the protective system is that while you 
build up industries in the country, you leave 
raw material which is not made in the coun- 
try or grown in the country, free, as a 
basis of cheap manufacturing, and the duti 
able list and the free list go side by side 
and have gone side by side under this policy; 
and the true measure of the impost and cost, 
so far as revenue is concerned, and so far as 
the people of Canada are concerned, is to find 
out what has been the duty rate on the total 
quantity of goods they have imported and 
consumed in this country. Taking that as 
a basis, what do we find ? That in no year 
from 1869 up to now, has there been more 
than 21:57 per cent duty upon dutiable and 
ron-dutiable goods on an average as an ail 
valorem impost in this country, and that the 
average has been 19 per cent. In the United 


States there has never, until the last 
two years, been a less duty than 25 
per cent; it has become lower during 


the last two years, since raw sugar was 
taken off the dutiable list and put on the 
free list, but, notwithstanding that fact, 
from 1879 to 1893 the average impost on 
dutiable and free goods in the United States 
was 27) per cent, while in Canada it was 
19 per cent. 

Mr. CHARLTON. What has it been in the 
United States during the last two years ? 

Mr. FOSTER. In the last two years in 


the United States it has been 21°26 per 
cent, and 23°49 per cent. So that lL 
think the contention is fairly made and 
is well founded, that if you take the 


tariff as a whole and compare it with 
the tariff of protected countries, even as 
to the dutiable list, it is a moderate tariff 
on the average ; and if you take in connec- 
tion with that the large free list which goes 
side by side with the list of imposts, the 
tariff is remarkably moderate, not exceed- 
ing at the present time 171% per cent, or 
a shade below it. 


THE TARIFF AND STAPLE PRODUCTS. 


But there is another point of view 
to be taken, and that is that in Can- 
ada the National Policy, so far as the 


protective features are concerned, has laid 
no heavy hand upon the vast consuning 
population so far as staple products of con- 
sumption are concerned, and I desire to 
draw the attention of the House for a 
moment to this point. What are they ? The 
staples of living produced in this country 
have been benefited, in that the protective 
policy has kept the market from periodical 
and sectional demoralization, and that has 
been its value, and that is the value of the 
principle of protection so far as it applies 
to the staple products of the country, which 
are produced in surplus. But, with reference 
to these things, what is the truth of the mat- 
ter ? In lumber, in brick, and in stone, which 
are the staples of building, this country has 
a surplus, and they are not enhanced in 
price.’ In the matter of fuel, of wood and 
of coal: the one abounds everywhere, the 
second abounds in different portions of the 
country in large degree ; and since the year 
1887 the only remaining article of the fuel of 
the people, in the shape of anthracite coal, has 
been free. So that to-day the fuel that the 
people of this country need for warmth and 
for comfort, is free and untouched by the 
National Policy or its imposts. If you come, 
again, to the staple food of the country, its 
vegetables, its fruits, its grains, its meats, its 
dairy products, all of these grow in this 
country to a surplus, and the National Policy 
lays no heavy hand of ‘impost upon them. 
They are raised here, they are raised in sur- 
plus, and, so far as the energy and power of 
the people is concerned, they are hampered 
to no degree by the National Policy. The 
tea, the coffee and the sugar of the people 
have also been made free under the National 
Policy—although that was a boon which 
could not be given by hon. gentlemen oppo- 


site under their revenue policy—and millions 
of taxation have been remitted from all 
classes of the people, especially the poorer 
people, on those products alone. The Na- 
tional Policy has laid no heavy hand on the 
people so far as the consumption of these ar- 
ticles goes. Let us come to tve staple ar- 
ticles of wear: the boots and shoes, upon 
which there is a tariff of 25 per cent, but 
every man knows that in Canada boots and 
shoes are made as good and bought as cheaply 
as they are in any country in the world. On 
the cottons that are used by the people, the 
average tariff has been about 28 per cent, 
and cottons to-day can be bought in Canada, 
taking quality and price into account, as 
cheaply as anywhere else in the world. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. No. 


Mr. FOSTER. Taking quality and cost 
into account, I say yes. I have had two 
pieces of cotton placed before me, ))leached 
cotton. 


Mr. CASEY. No. 


Mr. FOSTER. Actually yes. My hon. 
friend may never have seen ‘the like, but I 
have.. One of these pieces was a Canadian 
cotton and the other a foreign cotton, and, 
to look at them, they appeared equally good ; 
but if you tore the foreign cotton, the sleeves 
of your coat would be covered with the clay 
filling with which it abounded ; while, if you 
tore the Canadian cotton, you had the strong, 
steady fibre. Take the woollens of the coun- 
try. There has been an average impost upon 
them of but 380 per cent, and the woollen 
consumers of Canada have been well supplied 
with good material and cheap. Even take 
the iron that has been used in the country, 
upon which my hon. friend opposite has de- 
clared undying and unrelenting warfare, and 
with reference to which he has declared, that 
the moment he comes into power every item 
of duty goes off from iron. The hon. gentle- 
man nods his assent to that one part of the 
principle of his tariff, which is the only one 
I have been able to get from him. But, 
Sir, it may surprise my hon. friend, who has 
probably not looked into it, to know, that if 
he will take the imports of iron into this 
country last year, and calculate the ad val- 
orem duty on the whole of them, it only 
amounts to 22 per cent. So that, even with 
the outrageous iron duty that is spoken of so 
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much, when you take the high-priced, the 
low-dutied and the free together, the aver- 
age ad valorem duty last year amounted to 


about 22 per cent These are the four great 
staples of manufactured products, and in that 
regard I hold that the National Policy has 
laid no heavy hand upon the people of this 
country, so far as the consumption of these 
articles is concerned. 


Mr. LAURIER. Surely, you are not going 
to amend this very perfect tariff ? 


Mr. FOSTER. My hon. friend wants me 
to tell him two hours in advance what I am 
going to do. 


Mr. LANDERKIN. The chances are even 
yet. 5 


Mr. FOSTER. They are even yet. Now 
with regard to the luxuries. The tax in this 
country under the National Policy has not 
been excessive and the rate which has been 
placed upon luxuries is a rate which they 
are quite able to bear, and which in any 
form of the tariff they should bear in their 
contribution to the public service. 


ABOUT ENHANCING THE COST. 


Another objection that has been made 


to the National Policy and to the pro- 
tective principle in it, is: that the 
cost of many manufactured goods has 


been enhanced to the consumer on ac- 
count of the rates imposed. Now, Sir, I 
grant that argument at once to a certain 
extent. I say that in the initial years of 
a National Policy with a protective prin- 
ciple in it, it will have the effect of en- 
hancing the cost of goods, and that at the 
first the cost of goods will be very closely 
up to the measure of the protection which 
was given. If it does not have that effect 
why should it ever be adopted at all and 
what is the good of it? The fact that you 
have a country which is not in its then 
present condition able to compete with tlie 
great industries and competitive powers of 


to a certain degree. But I want to meet my 
hon. friends opposite on this argument of 
theirs, which again is not altogether truthful 
and perfectly honest. Thatis: that in their 
speeches before the country and in their 
speeches in this House, they tax the National 
Policy with raising the cost to the full amount 
of the duty which each article bears at pre- 
sent. Now I say that that is unfair. I 
affirm that the only measure of rise, the ulti- 
mate measure of rise in cost under the 
National Policy is, the difference between 
the impost that it puts upon a certain line 
of govds and what would have been put upon 
that line under a revenue tariff, and a tariff 
for revenue purposes only. And I say this: 
that if hon. gentlemen opposite reproach the 
National Policy with a 30 per cent tariff upon 
hardware, while they put a 17% per cent 
impost upon it; in perfect fairness all the 
cost they can debit to the National Policy is 
the rise between 17% per cent and 30 per 
cent, or 12% per cent. If they thought it 
was necessary to put a tariff of 17144 per 
cent upon boots and shoes for revenue 
merely, with the incidental protection that it 
gave, and if the duty on boots and shoes to- 
day is 25 per cent, do not debit the National 
Pclicy with the full 25 per cent of rise, but 
debit it with what properly belongs to it, 
namely, the 7144 per cent. Let us go further 
‘than this. Go back to 1878 and calculate the 
iad valorem equivalent upon all goods duti- 
able and free brought in to this country, 
and it is 14 per cent. Calculate it to-day 
and it is 171% per cent, and debit the Na- 
tional Policy with what belongs to it, 
\namely, a rise on the total consumption of 
the country of 38% per cent. Now, 
Sir, I have been frank to admit that, 
in the initial stages of a protective policy, 
the prices of goods manufactured under it 
will be enhanced; but I. am here to state 
another fact, and that is, that as capital 
invests itself, as industrial establishments 
| muitiply, as they become diversified and 
distributed throughout the country, the 


the world, shows that it is necessary that) power of internal competition comes in to 
they shall have a vantage ground upon which | take the place of external competition—a 
they may collect their forces, upon which | competition in many cases more keen and 
they may deploy the industrial activities, | destructive than the foreign competition, 
upon which they may gain experience, and owing to equal conditions of production and 


in which they may get skill; and the object 
of a protective tariff is to give that vantage 
ground, and in giving it I frankly admit that 
in the initial stages the price will be raised 


equal conditions of carriage and distribu- 
tion in the country. It is one of the most 
patent facts in the history of the National 
Policy here, as in the history of protection 
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in the United States, in Germany, and in 
other countries—and a fact that cannot be 
contradicted—that, although there is at first 
a heightening of prices, they tend to come 
down, by the multiplication of industries 
and the competition which results therefrom, 
until the producers sell simply at the cost of 
“manufacturing, plus a merely living profit. 


THE GENESIS OF PROTECTION. 


But, Sir, a crowning objection that hon. 
gentlemen take to the National Policy is 
that it is an offspring of greed and selfish 
cupidity on the part of the few—of a desire 
amongst some to rob, and an acquiescence 
by the great majority in being robbed, until 
the process is legalized; and then it be- 
comes, as my hon. friend says, legalized 
robbery. The very force and vehemence of 
an assertion like that disproves it. This is 
a free country ; the free men of Canada are 
an intelligent people, and they make their 
representatives understand what they want ; 
and their representatives right quickly put 
on the Statute-book what the people make 
them understand they think ought to go 
on the Statute-book. There is the straight- 
est and freest communication between the 
legislative power and the constituencies 
which are the basis of the legislative power ; 
and no long years of dilly-dallying, no long 
years of‘delay, take place between the ex- 
pression of the people’s sentiments at the 
polls and the crystallization of that senti- 
ment on the Statute-books of the country. 
And to say that a system like this, canvass- 
ed from one end of this country to the other 
in 1878, before an intelligent Canadian elect- 
orate—canyassed ever since, and decided 
four times at the polls, and always by the 
same intelligent electorate—can be set down 
as the cupidity and selfishness of a few to 
rob the people under the guise of law, is 
to make one of those assertions, so extrava 
agant, and consequently so harmless, that 
I wonder hon. gentlemen opposite have not 
reformed their methods in this respect, and 
come down to milder and more moderate 
language. I say, Sir, that there was a 
nobler sentiment and a stronger reason for 
the adoption of the National Policy in 1878 
than the one just given. I look upon it that 
the National Policy in 1878—whosesoever 
brain conceived it, wherever the plan came 
from—came at the right moment, and in 
answer to a sentiment that was growing and 


developing in the country—the sentiment 
springing from a growing knowledge of Can- 
ada’s resources and Canada’s greatness; a 
sentiment of hope and aspiration. Every 
awakening feeling of a people coming 
up into stronger and lustier manhood 
at that time, took hold of the idea that 
was embodied in the National Policy. They 
said this: Here we are, on this continent, a 
smaJl people, widely separated with geo- 
graphical difficulties, but with immense and 
almost boundless natural resources ; we can- 
not make up our minds to live always as 
a people simply giving our attention to one 
kind of work, and one kind only; these 
resources must be developed ; those varied 
industries which have made the life of all 


great countries, which are indispensable 
to the life of every great coun. 
try, must be planted, and  perman- 
ently planted, in this country as _ well; 


and with our present position, and in the 
competing circumstances and disadvantages 
around us, there is no way by which we 
can do that other than by making the necces- 
sary sacrifice—by obtaining for ourselves the 
vantage ground, even though we have to 
pay for it at first, in order that those in- 
dustries may be developed, and in order 
that we may grow up to be a progressive 
and self-dependent people. That was the 
principle taken hold of and embodied in the 
National Policy in 1878, and to that prin- 
ciple the people of Canada have been true 
and steady «ut every polling, and in every 
election ever since. 


THE RESULTS OF PROTECTION. 


Now, Sir, another statement which has 
been made widely by hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site—another of those mild and moderate 
statements—is that this policy and this sys- 
tem has been a blight and a curse to Can- 
ada.—— 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. 
hear. 


Mr. FOSTHR. And my hon. friend is kina 
enough to emphasize the assertion which I 
have made, in his usual emphatic way, and 
in doing so, to help me in the answer which 
I am going to give to that statement. If 
the National Policy and the protective sys- 
tem has been a blight and a curse to Can- 
ada, it has had a very odd way of showing 
it. Take the period covered by the National 


Hear, 
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Policy, and contrast it with any other period 
in the history of Canada’s growth ; has there 
ever been a brighter, a stronger, a more 
prosperous, & more progressive period ? 
And this result has been achieved—it is the 
dark spot in the prospect—notwithstanding 
the fact that the National Policy has been 
depreciated by nearly one-half of the people 
of this country, who belong to one political 
party, and despite the groans and sighs ana 
lamentations and objurgations of hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite that have been launched 
against it. I would not find fault if they 
had been launched simply against the 
policy ; but the trouble is they have been 
launched against the country as well. In 
the creation of despondency in blighting 
hepe and aspiration, these hon. gentle- 
men, by the very vehemence and absurdity 
of their language, have been themselves 
what they declared the National Policy was 
—a blight and a curse to this country. Thou- 
sands of people are to-day, far distant from 
Canadian homes, in countries to which ‘they 
wish they had never gone, and which they 
would be glad to leave; and they are 
there for what reason ? Because, Sir, of 
the sad and doleful pictures and prophecies 
of hon. gentlemen opposite. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Oh, oh. 


My. FOSTER. Hon. gentlemen itnay treat 
this matter lightly and assume a careless 
countenance, but it shows rather a selfish 


and callous heart after all when they must | 


know that their lack of faith in and their 
depreciation, of Canada have caused the ex- 
patriation of thousands of their too confiding 


countrymen, the vision of whose privations | 


and distress should haunt them nightly in 
their dreams and daily in their thoughts. 
But, Sir, if this National Policy was a blighr 
and a curse to the country, it has had an 
odd way of showing it; for, from 1878 to 
the present time, the revenues of this coun- 


try have been buoyant and abundant, 
and the deficits which were numerous 


under hon. gentlemen opposite, have disap- 


‘other part of the world. 


peared, and surpluses have taken their places. | 


The $6,000,006 minus sign has become $20,- 
000,000 with a plus sign. Capital expendi- 
ture, for the last fourteen years, has 
been aided on an average of one and a half 
millions yearly or more, by the overplus 
from Consolidated Fund revenues. The 


credit of the country has steadily advanced 
and the interest rate on our debt steadily 
decreased. The financial conditions of this 
country have been sound, though our peo- 
ple have taken, during these late years, 
as it was right they should, every coun- 
sel of prudence. In the periods of stress 
and storm, which have recurred from time 
to time, in the cycle of fourteen years, Can- 
ada has stood the strain better than ever she 
did during similar periods before, and com- 
paratively with other countries has passed 
them well and come ont of them prosperous- 
ly. In those fifteen years, our record has 
been one of progress. The locomotives of 
Canada to-day travel ten thousand miles 
more of rails than they did in 1878. They 
transport 8,000,000 more passengers and 17,- 
000,000 more tons of freight, and they earn 
$33,000,000 more. They pierce every portion 
of the older provinces, they extend like a net- 
work through the North-west, and reach the 


'sea shore of British Columbia, and with our 
/eanal system, which has been enlarged and 


extended, with our steamships plying from 
ports on the Pacific and the Atlantic to all 
points of the compass, they form great lines 
of transport, developing Canada, binding to- 
gether the different parts of the country, 
furnishing means of outgo and carriage for 
our surplus products, and bringing closer to- 
gether the colonies and the mother country. 
That is the record written in broad lines, 
and it does not bear out the assertion that 
the National Policy has been a blight and a 
curse to this country. The condition of the 
people has improved. The $87,000,000 of 
earnings, which they had saved in 1878, has 
become $243,000,000, an increase of 180 per 
cent. The aggregate wealth, comfort and 
happiness of the people have increased enor- 
mously as regards themselves, and compara- 
tively as regards other peoples ; so that to-day 
it is a truism—no argument is required but 
the bare statement is sufficient—that the peo- 
ple of Canada, taken as a whole, are as pros- 
perous and comfortable as the people in any 
This makes out, I 
think, a strong prima facie case against the 
assertion that the National Policy has been 
a blight and a curse to this country. It has 
changed the whole face of business in this 
country. Old industries have been broad- 
ened and enlarged; new ones have been 
introduced ; there has been a great diversi- 
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fication of industries. Read the census of 


to-day. 
Some hon. MEMBERS. Hear, hear. 
Mr. FOSTER. My hon. friends read it 


as some people read the Bible, to find just 
what they want and nothing else, but if they 
read it carefully and read it all through, 
they will find evidences of diversification 
which bear out my assertion that almost 
everything required in this country is to-day 
made by the mechanics, artisans and work 
people of Canada. Our industries have not 
yet overtaken the home consumption of the 
people, but are gradually growing up to the 
point of meeting the consumptive demand in 
the country. Look at the lists of raw ma- 
terial which have been brought in and which 
show the progress of our manufacturing in- 


dustries. Let us take some of the principal 
ones : 

Imports. 1878. 1893. 

Ibs. Ibs. 
G10) Beta eels nase rte tet see 6,230,084 | 10,503,645 
(Wottons wack conc eee 8,011,759 | 40,263,333" 
HLA SUS AT ct crete, etree 19,876,872 | 252,644,060 
. § $ 

HIGGS O66 acs oe oon 1,202,390 2,045,175 
Rubbereee ae eee eee 187,284 862,113 
JUbEARG Peg ein cok ae 3,770 380,577 
Lumber and timber(foreign) 205,984 877,364 
AVOTCeTS tA a. aye eee ae 10,541 80,038 
(El emip.e iene eee foe: 199;179 1,150,134 
Murs and scans eee 148,909 785,433 
a wesillce nek oe ee ene 32,004 206,471 
Workewood fn) \ anon een 12,095 72,963 
HSLOOMMICOMN). . s4 ace ee 89,954 146, 987 


Pig and scrap iron, which in 1878 was in- 
troduced to the amount only of 34,000 tons, 
was imported in 1893 to the amount of 107,- 
000 tons, while 48,000 tons were made in 
this country itself. These things show 
the wonderful increase and expansion in 
industrial developments which has taken 
place. Under the regime of hon. gentle 
men opposite, most of our manufactured 
goods we would have imported from abroad, 
paying the artisan and the workingman in 
the foreign country. Under our policy we 
import the raw materials duty free, we make 
them up, and Canadian capital, Canadian 
brawn and Canadian brain has a chance to 
do this work. My hon. friends opposite are 


so much in love with the census tbat I must 
give them some more figures from it in order 
to inform them upon some points which they 
have not found within its columns. 


Cheese ‘factories, value of produce, 1891.. $ 9,784,288 
Flour mills do do 416,586 
Sugar refineries do do 17,127,100 
Meat, fish, fruit and vegetable curing... 16,057,968 

AMG tee aR than ts 3k lA $95,385, 942 

Tron and Steel industries. 
1881. 1891. Increase. 

Establishments, ‘ 

NG. a eee 9,312 11,024 1,712 
Employees....... 36,846 49,104 12,258 
Wages! heer aeaa $11,383,576) $18,188,777] $6,805, 201 
Raw material...,| 16,351,205} 27,923,051] 11,571,846 
Finished product. 37,056,037) 64,563,222] 27,507, 185 


The wood industries in 1881 had an output 
of $59,022,196, and in 1891 this output had 
become $80,536,737. Leather industries, 
boots and shoes show an increase of $1,124,- 
478; saddlery and harness, $648,028. Tex- 
tiles show an increase from $13,258,197 to 
$17,472,226 as between 1881 and 1891. Cheese 
factories show anincrease of $4,319,834 ; 
flour mills, $10,654,214 ; sugar refineries, $7,- 
500,000; musical instruments, $2,143,618 ; 
paper and pulp mills, $2,147,850; furriers and 
hatters, $1,631,980 ; tobacco and cigar mak- 
ers, $2,682,219. The wages paid in Canada 
in the wood industries as between 1881 and 
1891, shown an increase of $6,994,223 ; 
leather industries an increase of $794,331 ; 
textiles an increase of $1,767,659 ; food in- 
dustries show an increase of wages of $1,- 
864,921 ; musical instrument manufactories 
an increase of $555,400; paper and pulp mills, 
$693,101. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I ask 
the hon. gentleman’s pardon for a moment. 
In speaking of “ textiles” I understand him 
to mean all kinds of woollens as well as 
cottons, and so on. 


Mr. FOSTER. Yes. Furriers and hatters 
show an increase’in wages of $161,669. Tak- 
ing these and a few other industries which 
I have given, the total increase in wages in 
1891 over 1881 is $19,580,044. 


Mr. CHARLTON. Would the hon. gentle 
man, be kind enough to give the total amounts 
for 1881 and 1891, so that we may judge 
of the percentage of increase as well as the 
total ? 
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Mr. FOSTER. I am anxious to give my 
hon. friend all the information I can, but it 
happens that I have not the totals by me, and 
I must ask him to exert his investigating 
faculties for the information required. 


Mr. CHARLTON. I judge the hon. gentle- 
man might do that himself. 

Mr. FOSTER. The following is a sum- 
mary of Canadian industries by the census 
returns :— 


= 1881. 
No. $ cts.) No 
Number of establish- 

PHGISERY 80). ne: cee oi , 923 75,768 
Capital invested......|........ 165,502,623). 22. 2... 
Number of employees. .} 254,935]. .......... 367,865 
ARSE or se rea Pe [ne 59,429,002) ....2.5-. 
Cost of raw material...|........ 179,918,593) 2... 
Value of products.....}........ 309,676, 068]........ 


VARIATIONS, 
1891. Ee 4 Xe 
Increase. | Per cent. 
% cts.| No | $ | No $ 
i 
al este PE SAD is. 2 sicidiciecemien da DL 
ale 
SHosoeso Le |. aeieuss 188,534,194!...... | 114° 
NES hare! Pio ss... | aa £8 
99: 702 441) a. 40,333,439). 2... 67°86 
255, 983,219)... 2... 76,064,626 42°3 
475,400: 700) e.. wees = 165,769,637]... ... 535 


So that my assertion that a notable wens! 
has taken place in the industrial life 
of the country in this period of the 
National Policy is substantiated by the 
best statistics at our command, statistics | 
which, taking them as the basis of com- 
parison between 1881 and 1891, are reliable, 
the statistics of 1891 being as reliable and 
even more carefully collected than those of 
1881. But, Sir, there have been great changes 
in fourteen years in the imposts put upon the 
people, and I invite the attention of hon. 
ventlemen opposite for a moment to this 
point. The history of the National Policy | 
has not been wholly a history of raising the 
import duties, although hon. gentlemen op- 
posite are fond of so representing it. The 
National Policy has had two attendant 
features which should be noted. ‘The first) 
is that, while changes were made in the 
imposts upon dutiable goods, the free list has 
been constantly expanding, and to-day it is | 
very large. Another is that burdens and 
imposts have been repeatedly taken from 
the backs of the people from 1880 up to 
the present time, and that by the very 
persons who supported and believed in the 
National Policy. Now, Sir, if you wish 
to debit us with all the imposts we put 
on under the National Policy, be equally 
frank and honest in giving us credit for 
those we have taken off—and they are 
neither few nor trival. Sir, in the matter 
F2 


of bill stamps and newspapers, taxes were 
taken off. So far as the second is concerned 
I am not prepared to say that the change 
lightened the burdens of the people, but it 
lightened somebody’s burdens certainly, and 
if the benefit did not go to the people gener- 
ally, it went to that. very enterprising class 
of people in our country who disseminate in- 
formation for us, and very often give us in- 
formation that we could get in no other way. 
But when we come down to other things, 
there can be no doubt about where the benefit 
went. Hon. gentlemen opposite, when in 
power, taxed tea 5 and 6 cents per pound ; 
under the National Policy that tax was taken 
off. They taxed coffee 2 and 38 cents a 
pound ; under the National Policy that tax 
was done away with. The tax on an- 
thracite coal, which at the beginning of the 
National Policy was 50 cents per ton, was 
taken off in 1887, and anthracite coal has 


been free ever since, representing a _ less- 
ening of duties to the tune of about 


| three-quarters of a million dollars a year. 


The duties on glass have been reduced ; the 
duties on salt have been reduced ; the duties 
on molasses have been reduced one-half ; and, 
more than all, three years ago the duty on 
raw sugar was completely taken off, remit- 
ting taxation to the amount that had former- 
ly been collected. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Hear, hear. 
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Mr. FOSTER. My hon. friend says “ Hear, 
hear,” no doubt with a flickering idea in his 
mind that when we admit that, the duty 
on raw sugar being taken off the taxes of 
the people were so much lightened, therefore 
we have admitted that a duty under the Na- 
tional Policy is always a tax. But'‘there is 
every difference between a duty on an article 
which is made in this country,the like of which 
on entering the country has to meet this im- 
post, and an article not made in this country, 
every cent of an import duty upon which 
must come directly from the pockets of the 
people. So the remission of three and a 
half million dollars of duties on sugar was 
an actual, positive and immediate benefit to 
the tax-payers of this country, a benefit well 
diffused over every part of this country. So 
that, taking these things altogether—and I 
ask my hon. friend’s attention to this—the 
aggregate amount of taxation remitted since 
1882 on the articles I have enumerated 
amounted to $29,500,000, or an average of 
about $2,500,000 a year. For 1892-93, I have 
had the pleasure of announcing in Parliament 
that we had a surplus of $1,354,000, had we 
kept the taxation on these articles, taxation 
which was imposed upon them, when the 
National Policy had its inception or in its 
first years, I should have had to add to that 
surplus the sum of $5,600,000, which would 
have represented so much more taken from 
the pockets of the people. I have thought 
it not unnecessary, Mr. Speaker, to enter 
upon these observations before coming more 
particularly to the work of explaining the re- 
vision of the. tariff, and I have done it be- 
eause of the oft repeated objections which 
have been made to the principle of the tariff, 
and because I think it well that they should 
be brought up in Parliament, and that the ar- 
guments in reply to them should be stated to 
the people of this country. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PROTECTION MAINTAINED. 


Now, Sir, there have been many changes 
since 1878. Since the inception of the Na- 
tional Policy, fourteen years have gone by. 
Changes have taken place in the business 
conditions of this country itself, changes in 
the value of raw material and of manufac- 
tured products, changes which, so far as the 
ad valorem equivalents of duties are con- 
cerned, have made a very great difference 
as to the nature and rates of imposts be- 


tween those times and the present day. The | 


industries of this country have, many of 
them, well established themselves. The 
amount of protection which they aeeded be- 
fore, they do not need to so great a degree 
to-day ; and for some years an opinion has 
been gaining ground among the people that 
the time for a revision has come, an opinion 
which was recognized by the Government 
when they said to Parliament last year that 
the time had come for a complete re-exain- 
ination of the whole matter of our tariff ar- 
rangements in order that the anomalies ex- 
isting might be done away with, and that 
the tariff might be brought level with the ex- 
isting circumstances and changed conditions 
of business, not only in Canada, but in for- 
eign countries, at the present day. Those 
changes have taken place, and those changes 
have been recognized. I wish again to state 
as forcibly as possibly that the argument— 
not strong at all, but used largely, and tend- 
ing to deceive in some regards, if not care- 
fully considered—that the argument is com- 
pletely baseless, that the policy of protec- 
tion depends upon the per cent of impost 
that shall be put upon a certain article. Be- 


cause the Government recognizes, as all 
people recognize, that the conditions of 
business have changed within the last 


fourteen years, and that it is well to rear- 
range the tariff to suit those changed condi- 
tions, does not justify the conclusion that 
therefore the Government have gone back 
upon the principle of protection, or denied 
the cardinal principle of the National Policy. 
Such reasoning is inconsequential, and an 
argument which has neither logic or force. IL 
wish to state here that the Government of to- 
day, and the party which supports the Govern- 
ment of to-day, take their stand squarely 
and firmly upon the embodiment and upon 
the preservation of the principle of protec- 
tion in the tariff, the degree of that protec- 
tion to be according to the circumstances of 
the industry and the conditions of business 
and of trade at the present time. But, when 
they do that, they are not to be taunted with 
going back upon their policy. The argu- 
ment is not sound, and cannot fairly be used, 
that they have therefore repudiated the car- 
dinal principle and plank of their policy for 
the last 14 years. So that these changes, 
as I have said, having been recognized it 
becomes necessary for the Government to 
carry out its pledge given last year in Par- 
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liament, a pledge which was lightly treated 
by some hon. gentlemen opposite, who 
thought we were simply turning the corner, 
who thought we only wanted to shelve the 
question for another year and, perhaps, to 
go before the electorate, to get ahead of the 
hon. gentlemen opposite <nd steal their clothes 
—if indeed they have any political clothes 
worth stealing. Their clothes have become so 
variegated within the last six or seven 


years that they outrival Joseph’s coat 
of many colours. Whilst we to-day 
take our stand upon the principle of 
protection in the tariff, will hon. gentle- 


men opposite be equally frank and say upon 
what principle they will take their stand ? 
Will my hon. friend tell the House to-day, 
what he told the people of Ontario last year, 
that he would make a tariff out of which 
every vestige of protection shall be exorcised? 


Mr. GILLMOR. Yes. 


Mr. FOSTER. There is one honest free 
trader in this House, and he comes from 
Charlotte county, N.B., who has no _ hesita- 
tion in saying what his principles are, who 
does not seek to befool or befog the people 
by stating in a roundabout way what he 
proposes to do. He is frank enough to say 
that, if he were in power, he would apply 
the principle of free trade and take every 
vestige of protection out of the tariff of this 
country. Let me tell that hon. gentleman 
that if he is following the leader of the Op- 
position with the idea that when he gets into 
power at some future time—I do not know 
how far distant—he will exorcise every ves- 
tige of protection from the tariff, he has 
pinned his faith to a broken reed. In the 
first place, he will not be able to do it; in 
the second place, it is perfectly impracticable 
and impossible in this country. 


Mr. GILLMOR. It is not impossible. You 
cannot find a bit of protection in the British 
tariff. 


Mr. FOSTER. I think I could. 


Mr. GILLMOR. 
for it. 


Then you have got to hunt 


DIFFICULTIES AND METHODS OF REVISION. 


Mr. FOSTER. I have to acknowledge that 
in coming to a revision of the tariff and a 


rearrangement of it at the present time, 
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there are two difficulties that have to be 
met. The first difficulty is the depression 
prices which exist over a large part of the 
manufacturing world to-day, and which are 
now based on abnormal conditions ; and the 
other difficulty is the fact that we are face 
to face with a revenue which is not in- 


creasing, but, on the contrary, is rather 
falling. These two causes make it difficult 


to-day to revise and arrange the tariff, 
and they must both be taken into account 
in the consideration of the recommendations 
which the Government are to place before 
this House. The brief review that I made 
of the financial situation as regards the 
months that have passed of the present 
financial year, will be sufficient to show the 
House that we do not expect this year, and 
we do not expect next year, any consider- 
able surplus; on the contrary, we expect 
that it will require the closest economy 
in order to keep the expenditures with- 
in the revenues that come into the 
consolidated fund. But, taking these two 
things into account, both the depres- 
sion prices that exist and the necessity for 
not paring off the revenue too largely, the 
Government has come to its conclusions with 
reference to the tariff, and is prepared to 
submit them to the good judgment of the 
House, and of the country. Now, there are 
some things that I have not attempted to 
do, that the Government have not found it 
possible to do, in the rearrangement of this 
tariff. It has not been possible to proceed 
upon any fixed rule of uniformity, any fixed 
plan of horizontal reduction. The tariff which 
was made in 1878 was a practical tariff, ana 
the tariff which is to be arranged during 
this session must also have that feature, if 
possible, of being a practical tariff, and must 
take cognizance of the varying conditions of 
different industries, and must mete out to 
them, on the principle which we have stated, 


the protection which is reasonably due 
to them. and necessary in order to 
raintain possible industries in their posi- 
tion in this country. Neither has the 
Government found it practicable to ad- 
opt any hard and fast rule with refer- 
ence to cle vexed question of specific 
and ad valorem duties. Some condemn 


specific duties entirely ; others favour spe- 
cific duties, especially on certain lines. I 
think the truth lies between the two ex- 


tremes. Specific duties, in some respects, 
‘ are absolutely necessary to guard against 
frauds of valuation ; in other respects they 
are useful in inducing the consumption of a 
higher and healthier, and better grade of 
article. Every customs-house officer, of 
course, delights in specific duties; they 
are not complex, and the importers of the 
country find it easy to make their calcula- 
tions under them. The chief areument to be 
used against specific duties is where they 
are applied to a wide range of useful articles 
varying in price. 
Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Woollen goods. 


Mr. FOSTER. If the hon. gentleman 
thinks that is one article, we will say woollen 
goods. And where the specific duties act 
so as to raise the rate upon the cheaper 
though good articles, thus discriminating 
against a class of consumers in the country. 
In a case of that kind, the argument for ad 
valorem duties is strong; the argument for 
specific duties is equally strong in other res- 
pects. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. If the 
hon. gentleman will permit me to make a 
Suggestion, it is that as he appears to be 
somewhat tired, six o’clock might now be 
called, and the hon. gentleman might re- 
sume after recess. 


Mr. FOSTER. I prefer to proceed, as I 
desire to close a certain part of my state- 
ment before six o’clock. One main object 
has been to simplify the tariff an make it 
clear. Its 665 items of dutiable goods have 
been, as the House will see, very consider- 
ably condensed. Three schedules have been 
raade ; one for dutiable goods, one for free 
goods and one for prohibited goods. They 
have been arranged in the first schedule 
under classes alphabetically, and in the 
other schedule simply alphabetically, and 
the aim has been where ‘items conflicted, 
to have them harmonize, and where there 
were grades of goods of different kinds, but 
yet which blended with each other, so as to 
make it difficult for the appraisers and cus- 
tom-house officers to tell the difference be- 
tween them, to place them under equivalent 
duties and thus avoid the inconvenience, the 
vexation and the confusion that arose from 
conflicting claims as to the quality of the 
article and the item under which it came, 
As far as it could possibly be done, special 


although as they have existed from the first 
and industries have grown upon them, it 
has been found impossible in all cases to 
strike them out, and in some cases the ne- 
cessities of the situation seem to demand 
their continuance. The prime object in view 
has been to cheapen the cost of manurac- 
tures in this country, to cheapen the cost at 
which the goods issue from the factory it- 
self; for there is another fact of which 
people think too little and which is not 
clearly treated even by those who do know 
it, and that is, that the cost to the consumer 
and the cost of the goods as they issue 
ficm the manufacturer are two very differ- 
ent things. I have in view to-day an articie 
in very wide consumption which the manu- 
facturer places on the shelf of the seller for 
18%, cents per package, and it never realizes 
less than 5 cents per package. Coal oil was 
sold at Petrolia for 9 cents per gallon, and 
the cost of carrying it to a certain town 
was 2 cents per gallon, and yet it was 
sold in that town at 25 cents and 27 cents. 
Innumerable instances can be found of large 
increase of cost on goods from the time they 
leave the factory until they get into ‘the 
hands of the consumer, and that has mili- 
tated and has been made to militate un- 
justly against the policy and the factory it- 
self. All I ask is, that in looking at the ulti- 
mate cost of the goods to the consumer, the 
manufacture should be looked at apart from 
the distributing agency ; the cost at the factory 
should be considered by itself and the cost of 
distribution should be considered as well, for 
very often it has been found, and it will be 
found in the course of any investigation, 
that although the factory made the goods 
cheaply and sold them at a very small ad- 
vance, the cost of distribution was large, 
and the ultimate cost to the consumer was 
therefore large. Two ways have been 
adopted for cheapening the cost of goods, 
one by lowering the duty upon raw mate- 
rial, and by transferring raw materials from 
the dutiable to the free list. It has been 
found in the course of the work that we 
had pretty well exploited that division of 
the subject already, and that in this coun- 
try almost all the great staples for manufac- 
turing were already on the free list, in 
contra-distinction to our neighbours to the 
south, where they are to-day fighting over 
the vexed question as to whether or not wool, 


exemptions have been struck from the list, | 4 great staple for a large industry in that 
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ecuntry, and an article of enormous con- 
sumption, shall bear a tax of 11 or 12 cents 
per pound or be placed on the free list. In 
18938, $121,000,000 worth of goods were en- 
tered for home consumption ; of this amount 
$52,000,000 represented free goods, the large 
preportion being raw materials for manufac- 
tures. The duties which have been placed 
on different articles have been regulated ac- 
cording to the vigour and the development 
of the industry itself, according to the con- 
ditions of competition outside, accord ng to 
the Advantages that home production has 
for various reasons in our own market, and 
according to methods of business in some 
eases as well. When any person under- 
takes to look at the effect of the duty which 
is placed in the revised tariff upon a particu- 
lar article in which he is interested, he should 
not simply look upon the impost placed upon 
that article, but he should look as well at 
the list to which free goods have been trans- 
ferred from the dutiable list, and to the 
dutiable list where articles which are raw 
material have been reduced so far as import 
duty was concerned. Whilst endeavouring 
to sacrifice no industry which can reasonably 
hope to maintain itself in this country, so 
far as it can be done by the imposition of a 
reasonable duty which will give it sufficient 
vantage ground to maintain itself here, em- 
ploying labour and paying wages into the 
hands of labour, to be used again in buying 
the products of the farmers, we have en- 
deavoured to take these matters into ac- 
count, and by a reasonable protection to re- 
tain all those industries which are in the 
country which employ labour, and which 
work up the raw material of the country or 
use imported raw material and which in- 
dustries are consequently benefiting the coun- 
try. But I wish to say this as well ; although 
we have been accused often of seeing none 
but the selfish interests, as they are called, of 
those who are engaged in these industries 
and who want protection, the Government 
has had many opportunities of making them- 
selves well acquainted with the views and 
requirements of the consumers as well, and 
whilst trying to make every reasonable pro- 
vision for industries that exist, so far as 1 
am concerned I have felt it to be my duty 
to represent the interests of the consuming 
population of this country, as well as the 
interests of its industries, in order 
that not only the consumer shall get 


the benefit which accrues, but that the 
industry shall be kept as well; for it would 
be of little avail in-this country that an oper- 
ative should be able to buy his goods at a 
cent a pound, or a cent a yard less than at 
present, if he did that under a condition of 
things which would keep him from earning 
the wage with which it was necessary to 
get the wherewithal to pay for that which 
he bought. It is very well to have in this 
country consumers who can get what they 
want as cheaply as possible, but it is well 
also to have consumers who, by virtue of in- 
vested capital, and by industries in the coun- 
try, have a place where they can find their 
daily work, from which they can draw their 
daily wage and have the money to pay for 
that which they consume. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
I have travelled over the most of the ground 
that, I think, intervened between the com- 
mencement of my remarks, to which the 
House has most kindly listened, and the ex- 
planation of the different tariff items. 


It being Six o’clock, the Speaker left the 
Chair. 


After Recess. 


THE AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS CONSIDERED. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, when the 
House rose at six o’clock I was saying that 
in the tariff revision it has been the aim of 
the Government, while seeing that industries 
are reasonably protected in this country, to 
also see that the rights of the consumers are 
carefully looked after, and that all classes 
and all conditions of the people shall have 
fair consideration in ‘the arrangement of the 
tariff. If there has been any exception at 
all with reference to any class, it has been 
in the view that has been taken with refer- 
ence to the incidence of taxation upon that 
large and worthy class of. people in Canada, 
the foundation of its progress and the hope 
of its future, namely: the agricultural 
classes. With reference to those, I think 
I may say truthfully that the Government 
in preparing its tariff has acted sympatheti- 
cally. This class of the people, distributed 
as they are over every part of the Dominion, 
working their fields and farms, producing 
that which is,the basis of all supplies, be- 
coming ultimately the consumers of a large 
proportion of what is made in this country, 
and what is imported into this country, hav- 
ing to struggle with various difliculties—diti- 
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culties often of low prices, difficulties of com- 
petition in the great markets of the world--I 
say that this class demands at the hands of 
the Government, as I propose it shall receive, 
a sympathetic and favourable consideration. 
That is not saying that, in my opinion, the 
agricultural interests of the country have not 
been the object of solicitude by the Govern- 
ment. I think they have been, and I think 
the Liberal-Conservative Government since 
1878 has pursued a course of constant and 
unvarying care for the interests of the far- 
mers of this country. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. 


Mr. FOSTHR. Our friends in Opposition 
have had much sympathy and many fair 
words for the farmers. Of course, they have 
not for the last fourteen years had a chance 
to accomplish very much so far as deeds are 
concerned. But the record of the five years 
during which they occupied office, from 1873 
to 1878, indicates no special consideration 
and no special care for that class. I may say, 
with reference to the agricultural classes of 
Canada, that the Government and the Lib- 
eral-Conservative party have shown their 
sympathy with the farmers in what they 
have done—first, in the protection that they 
have given to the products of the farmer, the 


Hear, hear. 


protection which, as I said in a former part 
of my address, was not so much with 
the: object of raising abnormally the 
prices of their products, as of steady- 
ing the market for them and _ prevent- 
ing sectional and periodical inroads upon 
them, with the result of lowering the fair 
market value of what they produce. I wish 
to adduce some figures to show what has 
been done for the agricultural interests of 
this country. In 1877, there was entered for 
home consumption, of imported agricultural 
products, animals and their products: from 
Great Britain, $56,588 worth; from the 
United States, $16,066,963 worth ; from other 
countries, $7,798 worth, making a total of 


$16,131,849. In 1878 these imports for 
home consumption amounted to  $15,- 
050,930, and in 1879 to $10,420,344. The 


National Policy did its work, and the result 
was that the importation of these products 
fell to $4,240,849 in 1891, to $3,092,452 in 1892, 
and to $2,741,733 in 1893. In other words, 
in the three years, 1877, 1878 and 1879, there 
was an average annual import of these pro- 
ducts for consumption of $13,867,541, whereas 


in the last three years there was an average 
annual report of the same materials for home 
consumption of only $3,358,344. If we turn 
again to the imports of flour and grain of all 
kinds, including pease, which come entirely 
from the United States, we find that the im- 
potts for home consumption were: in 1877, 
$18,855,879 ; in 1878, $13,452,460 ; but in 1892 
these importations had fallen to $1,345,294, 
and in 1898 to $1,339,429. But, as an in- 
stance of the special protection accorded to 
certain products of the farmer in 1889-90, I 
will read the results as I have collected them. 
It is well known that at that. time the im- 
ports of bacon, hams, shoulders, beef, mut- 
ton, pork and lard were very large, displac- 
ing by that much the same products of the 
Janadian farmer, and affecting him in two 
ways: in the first place, depriving him of 
part of the market which legitimately be- 
longed to him ; and in the next place, taking 
away from him his desire and encourage- 
ment to produce those products for a 
market which should be reasonably well 
assured to him. Well, Sir, the protection on 
these products to the farmer was increased 
in 1889-90, the result of which has been as 
follows :—In 1888-89 the imports of these 
articles amounted to 31,181,746 pounds, and 
in 1889-90 to 33,112,701 pounds. ‘Then came 
the legislation, and in the succeeding year, 
1890-91, the imports fell to 17,400,504 pounds 
in 1891-92 to 18,486,880 pounds, and in 1592- 
93 to 6,999,051 pounds. That is, in LSs89-99 
this country afforded a market for tnese pro- 
duts from the United States to the value of 
$1,734,225 ; but in 1892, under the increased 
protection, that had been reduced to a market 
for only $452,812 worth. ‘That shows in- 
disputably that the farmers have been given 
control of the market of Canada, and 
that they have risen to the height of the de- 
mands for consumption in this country, and 
have been able to avail themselves of this 
their legitimate market by means of the pro- 
tection given to these products. ‘They have 
had just that much more market for them. 
But another consequence isto be noted: the 
production of those articles has been stimu- 
lated. The fact that the farmer finds a home 
market ready for what he produces, gives 
him the basis of a stock-in-trade on which to 
work; he works on that and enlarges it, 
and then he looks to the foreign market for 
the disposal of his surplus product. What 
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has been the effect of that? Iu 1577 the 
farmers of this country sent, of agricultural 
products and animals and their products, to 
Geat Britain $13,437,762 worth, and to the 
United States $10,198,297 worth, or a total of 
825,123,396. In 1878 that total was increased 
to $27,644,686 worth, distributed--$17,303,793 
to Great Britain and $8,984,025 to the United 
States ; and in 1879 increased to $29,813,771, 
distributed—$17,690,006 to Great Britain and 
$10,869,275 to the United States. The aver- 
age exports of those three years ;unounted to 
$16,145,520 to Great Britain and $10,017,199 
to the United States, a total export of $27,- 
527,267 yearly. Coming to 1892 and 1893, the 
exports to Great Britain in 1892 reached the 
sum of $36,869,595 and the exports to the 
United States the sum of $6,643,099, a total 
of $46,145,500. In 1892-93 they were to $40,- 
420,681 to Great Britain and $6,020,992 to 
the United States, a total of $4).235,100. 
Taking the average of these two years, 
the average exports of these products to 
Great Britain was $38,500,000 ; the average 
export to the United States amounted to 
$6,333,000 ; and the total averaged $47,690,- 
' 000. That shows that the farmer has bene- 
fited in two ways. He has gained the con- 
trol of the market, which is properly his 
own, in this country. He has displaced, 
through the aid that protection has given 
him, the products that formerly came in 
from the United States, and in consequence 
of the better position thus acquired, he has 
gone into the cultivation of these products 
more largely and sent the surplus to Great 
Britain and the United States—notably Great 
Britain—until last year the export reached 
the very large sum of $49,235,000. In this 
respect the National Policy has benefited the 
farmer. It has done more. It has pro- 
vided experimental farms, at a very generous 
cost, from the Treasury. Experiments have 
been made, bulletins 
teachers haye gone throughout the country 
giving the results of their operations and 
experiments, teaching the people the ele- 
mentary principles and the latest results of 
science and the best business methods in the 
raising of their various products. Further, 
at a great cost, this policy has, for the last 
fourteen years, provided transport for the 
farmers’ products going out and for the 
articles they consumed coming in—a trans- 
port system which goes into every corner of 
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the country, and which, for excellence and 
cheapness, is not surpassed by that of any 
other country in the world. Is not that a 
great advantage to the agriculturists, scatter- 
ed throughout the country and depending on 
these means for the easy access of their 
goods to market, and benefiting by the better 
result from the sale of their goods, through 
the cheapness of transport thus afforded ? 
These are two or three considerations which, 
I think, make my contention good, that the 
farmers’ interests have not been neglected 
by the Government Iteretofore, and support 
my assertion that, in the revision of the 
tariff, his interests will again be found not 
to have been neglected. 


THE CHANGES IN THE TARIFF—TOBACCOS AND 
LIQUORS. 


Now after haying 
vations generally 
reference to the tariff, I come to the 
items themselves. The first item in the 
schedule of dutiable goods is that of liquors 
and tobacco. In tobaccos we have made no 
change whatever. In spirituous liquors we 
have made no change whatever. With re- 
ference to malt liquors, we have made one 
change. It will be remembered that two 
or three years ago, when I undertook, in the 
face of a fairly buoyant revenue, to reduce 
that revenue by $38,500,000 or more, I had 
to have recourse, for a limited period at 
least, to some speedy method of recouping 
the great drop in the revenue caused by the 
reduction of the sugar taxation. I did so 
by putting a larger duty—although small in 
degree—upon tobaccos; by heightening the 
duty to a small extent on spirituous liquors, 
both excise and customs; by heightening 
also the excise on malts, making the excise, 
which had always been in this country, with 
the exception of a very short space of time, 
1 cent a pound, 2 cents per pound. That 
was felt to be a very large increase. It 
|}operated in this way: ‘The malt, and con- 
sequently the beer duty, in this country be- 
came 7 cents, compared with 4 
|cents in Great Britain and 3 8-10 cents in the 
United States. The revenue has since come 
up largely to the expectations formed. The 
ichasm that was made has been filled, and, 
ljunder these circumstances, the Goyernment 
has determined to take off from the malt 
duties one-half cent per pound, leaving it at 
ope cent and a half instead of one cent, 
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which has been the figure since Confedera- 
ticn, with the exception of one or two years. 
The loss which will accrue to the revenue 
from that will be in the neighbourhood of 
$200,000. We will get some accretion of 
revenue probably from the larger amount 
of malt made, because, under the 2 cent 
duty on malt, the production decreased to 
a certain extent, and sugar and other sub- 
stances were used which, it is said, make ar 
inferior article. I leave that to my hon. 
friends opposite to judge. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. What is 
your own opinion ? 


Mr. FOSTER. Iam not a practical man 
myself in that respect. 


Mr. LANDERKIN. You take moments of 
weakness occasionally, though. 


Mr. FOSTER. Ido, but am always frank 
enough to acknowledge my moments of 
weakness. Others are not. I have seen 
some hon. gentiemen get very irritable when 
these moments of weakness were brought to 
their attention. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Will you 
tell us what the Prohibition Commission has 
to say about it ? 


Mr. FOSTER. I have not had the pleas- 
ure of meeting the prohibition delegation, and 
the commission has not yet reported. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 


T come next to the item of agricultural pro- 
ducts, the second class of the schedule. 
From the remarks which I have made, it 
will be seen that it is not the policy of the 
Governinent to decrease in any material de- 
gree the protection at present afforded to 
the agricultural interests of the country. The 
effect upon their interests has been what .l 
have pointed out, and with those effects 
fully in view, the Government did not feel 
itself justified—as indeed it did not feel dis- 
posed—in diminishing the protection which 
has worked so well and been so valuable an 
adjunct to that class. Some changes, how- 
ever, have been made. Animals living, 
which were formerly—— 


Mr. LANDERKIN. Dead. 


Mr. FOSTER——which were formerly 25 
per cent, with the exception of live hogs— 
have been reduced to 20 per cent, which is 


rate has been retained. 


the percentage placed upon live animals in 
the Wilson Bill and the Bill as emanating 
from the Senate Committee so far as it has 
gone. Live hogs, which were formerly 2 
cents per pound, have been made 25 per 
cent. When we come to beef, fresh or 
salted, which was 2 cents per pound, that 
Fresh mutton, 
which was 3 cents per pound, has been 
changed to 35 per cent. Meats, ne.s., in- 
cluding canned meats, poultry and game, 25 
per cent ad valorem. One explanation is 
due upon thatitem. Itis this: The House 
will remember that, with reference to pork, 
we had two schedules. One was intended 
to include what was called the heavy or mess 
pork, and upon that a duty of a cent and a 
half per pound was placed. The other was 
intended to include the lighter pork, and 
upon that a duty of 3 cents was placed. 
The only way we had of distinguishing be- 
tween the heavy and the light pork was by 
the number of pieces that should be in the 
barrel, but a very little experience was suf- 
ficient to show that that test was entirely 
inadequate. It was impossible to open and 
inspect every barrel and find the number 
of pieces, and even if that were possi- 
ble, it was practicable for dealers to cut 
up the hog in such a way that there should 
be the requisite number of pieces, even 
though it were a light pork, and then, after 
it was introduced into the country, to re- 
pack the pork, thus having the light pork 
come in at 114 instead of 3 cents. That 
difficulty, therefore, had to be _  over- 
come, and the simplest and easiest way has 
been found to put a uniform duty of 25 per 
cent on both kinds. This will have the 
effect of raising the duty somewhat on the 
heavy pork, and of reducing it a shade on 
the light pork. On the whole, it will make 
an equitable arrangement, give an adequate 
protection, and take away a very serious 
evil and vexation, not only in the carrying 
out of the tariff, but one of which the farm- 
ers themselves rightly complain, inasmuch 
as where they supposed they were getting a 
protection of 3 cents per pound, the pork was 
actually coming in at 144 cents per pound. 
Meats, fresh, n.e.s., which had been placed 
at 3 cents per pound, are left as before. 
Poultry and game are kept at 20 per cent, 
the same as before. Extracts of meat, fluid 
beef, not medicated, and soups, 25 per cent, 
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the same as before. Lard and cottolene are 
changed from 3 cents per pound, and 20 per 
eent ad vatorem respectively to an ad 
valorem duty of 25 per cent. Tallow, stearic 
acid and stearine, which formerly were 1 
cent and 3 cents per pound, have been 
reduced to an ad valorem of duty of 
20 per cent. Beeswax, which bore a 
duty of 20 per cent, has been reduced 
to 10 per cent. Paraffine, wax and can- 
dles, which formerly paid respectively 3 
cents and 5 cents, have been reduced re- 
spectively to 2 cents and 4 cents. All candles 
which formerly bore various duties have been 
reduced to a common duty of 25 per cent ad 
valorem. Soap, which bore a specific duty 
in two cases and a mixed specific and ad 
valorem duty in another case—the mixed 
duty being 10 cents per pound and 20 per 
cent and the specific being 114 cents per 
pound, have been arranged under two 
schedules. The common or laundry soap, 
not perfumed, will bear a duty of 1 
cent instead of a duty of 1% cents per 
pound, and those soaps which bore a mixed 
specific and ad valorem duty, will pay a 
uniform rate of 35 per cent. Castile soap, 
mottled or white, remains at the duty at 
which it was before—2 cents per pound. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Gan you 
give the equivalent ad valorem duty ? 


Mr. FOSTER. I think it would be about 
25 or 30 per cent. Glue and mucilage—glue 
was formerly dutiable in two ways—liquid 
at 30 per cent, andother at 3 cents per 
pound, and mucilage was 30 per cent. These 
have been put into one schedule, and reduced 
to 25 per cent. British gum, or dextrine, 
sizing cream, &c., are all put under one 
schedule, and charged 10 per cent ad valo- 
rem, instead of 1 cent per pound. ‘This 
is because these materials are used in pro- 
cesses of manufacture. Feathers, which were 
in three categories, are now placed in two, 
undressed feathers, which were formerly 
dutiable at 15 and 25 per cent, being put 
at 20 per cent, and others, formerly 35 per 
cent, being now 30 per cent. Butter re- 
mains as before, at 4 cents per pound, and 
cheese, as before, at 3 cents per pound. Con- 
densed milk, which was divided into two 
schedules, one sweetened, dutiable at 1% 
cents per pound and 35 per cent, and the 
ether, unsweetened, at 35 per cent, have 
been joined in one class containing condens- 


ed milk, condensed coffee, condensed coffee 
with milk, milk foods, and all similar pre- 
parations, including preserved ginger, are 
dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem. When 
we come to the grains—oats have been kept 
at 10 cents per bushel, and cornmeal at 40 
cents per barrel, but two schedules have 
been formed with other grains, and two 
or three other agricultural products. The 
first schedule contains corn and barley. The 
duties on these are kept as they were before, 
but there is added this clause, ‘‘ Provided that 
barley and Indian corn shall be free of duty 
when imported into Canada from the country 
of production, if such country, whence either 
or both are imported, admits both these pro- 
ducts free of duty, when imported thence 
from Canada. ‘That is an offer of recipro- 
city to any country that chooses to take 
it up. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). What is the object 
of leaving oats out ? 


Mr. FOSTER. The object of leaving oats 
out of that proposal was to retain protection 
to that product of the farmer in Canada, a 
very large product, and one which, in some 
portions of Canada, might be adversely affect- 
ed at certain times and under certain con- 
ditions, if the duty were removed. ‘Then 
again buckwheat, buckwheat meal, rye, rye 
flour, beans, peas, hay, potatoes, green and 
ripe apples, and vegetables, are left with the 
same duties, or nearly the same, as they 
had under the old tariff,and it is enacted that 
each of the above products shall be admitted 
free of duty from any country which im- 
poses no duty on the like product when im- 
ported from Canada, The duty on oatmeal 
is placed at 50 cents per barrel. I come 
now to the question of rice, which has been 
discussed on several occasions in the House. 
Formerly the uncleaned rice, or paddy, was 
dutiable at 17%4 per cent, and the cleaned 
rice at 1% cents per pound. Two methods 
of dealing with these items were canvassed, 
One was to reduce the duty on the uncleaned 
riee, and to correspondingly reduce the duty 
on the cleaned rice ; but, on the other hand, 
it is necessary to look to the contingencies 
of revenue. Rice is an article which, al- 
though it is used largely, is used in small 
quantities by any one family, and the price 
of it is not high. A considerable duty can 
easily be got from it, the tax being diffused 
over the whole country, and not being fel’ 


as any considerable burden. It has, there 
fore, been decided to raise some $30,000— 
basing caleulation upon the importation of 
last year—in addition to the revenue already 
yielded from rice. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. What will 
be your total reyenue on this item ? 

Mr. FOSTER. The total revenue, I think, 
would be $55,000 or $60,000. That, how- 
ever, is not at the expense of the consumer. 
The duty upon cleaned rice at present is 
1% cents per pound. The arrangement of 
duties that has been made is this: to place 
‘four-tenths of one cent duty upon the 


uncleaned rice, and 1 cent per pound 
upon the cleaned rice, and it will re- 
coup the revenue to the extent of 


about $30,000. Rice flour and sago fiour, 
which bore a duty of 2 cents per pound, 
have been placed at 25 per cent. Wheat 
and wheat flour are Kept ‘at the same rates 
as before—15 cents per bushel on the former 
and 75 cents per barrel on the latter. Bis- 
cuits formerly bore duties of 25 per cent for 
unsweetened, and 35 per cent for sweetened. 
A uniform duty of 25 per cent is now placea 
upon them. Macaroni and vermicelli, for- 
merly 2 cents per pound, are now placed at 
25 per cent ad valorem. Starch, including 
farina and corn starch, formerly bore a 
duty of 4 cents per pound for sweetened, 
and 2 cents a pound for unsweetened, no 
change having been made since the reduction 
of the duty on sugar. The sweetened and 
unsweetened have been united in one uni- 
form duty of 14% cents a pound. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Is that 
expected to make any difference in the 
revenue ? 

Mr. FOSTER. Very little. I do not 


think that there will be any great import- 
ation into the country. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Perhaps I 
did not quite understand. I thought the 
hon. gentleman stated that one was four 
cents a pound and the other two cents, and 
that he now proposed to make them one and 
a half cents all round. 


Mr. FOSTHR. Yes. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Well, if 
he reduces them to one and a half cents 
from two and four respectively, there must 
be more or less loss. 


Mr. FOSTER. I think, if my hon. friend 
will look up the returns he will find that not 
much sweetened starch product came in at 
four cents duty. Sweet potatoes and yams, 
ten cents a bushel, with a reduction in behalf 
of the consumer in part, and a reduction 
also with reference to the Island of Ber- 
muda, which imposes a very slight duty upon 
Canadian products going in there, and which, 
by letter or otherwise, has brought to the 
attention of the Government the high duty 
upon products from that island. Pickles 
were widely distended and under dif- 
ferent categories as to duties; and there 
were duties upon fractions of a_ gal- 
lon as well as upon the gallon. The 
three schedules of pickles, sauces and cat- 
sups haye been thrown into one, and a 
uniform duty of 85 per cent instead of the 
specific and specific and ad valorem duties 
combined, has been placed upon them. Gar- 
den seeds remain the same as before, 10 per 
cent when in bulk, and 25 per cent when in 
package. Ground mustard, 25 per cent, as 
before. Mustard cake reduced five per cent, 
and made fifteen instead of twenty. Malt, 
fifteen cents per bushel as before. Extract 
of malt, no change. - No change has been 
made in the duty on hops, six cents per 
pound. Compressed yeast, and yeast cakes 
have been reduced from four and eight 
cents to three and six cents per pound, and 
the three schedules have been thrown into 
two. Trees, such as apple, cherry, peach, 
pear, plum, quince, of all kinds, have been 
made a uniform duty of three cents each. 
The specific duty has been retained, as it 
is almost impossible to follow these in point 
of valuation ; that is not much change from 
the present duty. Grape vines, gooseberry 
bushes, raspberry bushes, currant bushes, 
and rose bushes, and all fruit plants not else- 
where specified, shade, lawn, and ornamental 
trees, shrubs, and plants, the half dozen 
categories under which these were found, 
some ad valorem and some specific, have 
been grouped under an ad valorem duty of 
20 per cent. 


Mr. CASEY. 
amount to ? 


Mr. FOSTER. On some, that is a lower- 
ing of the duty. It is most difficult to tell, 
because of the difficulty of getting their 
valuation. Take gooseberry bushes, their 
valuation, even of the same class, may be 


What change does that 


widely different in two or three days and is 
uncertain always. Blackberries,  2,0oseber- 
ries, raspberries, strawberries, cherries, and 
currants, which had a duty of three cents 
a pound, and one cent a quart, respectively, 
have been put into one schedule of two cents 
a pound. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. When 
you say two cents per pound, what about 
the packages ? 


Mr. FOSTER. The package is included 
in the weight for duty. Cranberries, plums 
and quinces, which were thirty cents a bushet, 
have been put under an ad valorem duty cf 
25 per cent. Apples, forty cents per barrel, 
as before. Those I have spoken of. Apples, 
dried, desiccated, or evaporated, raisins, cur- 
rants, dates, figs, prunes, and other dried 
or evaporated fruits, have been all made an 
even 25 per cent instead of an ad valorem 
duty of 10 per cent and one cent per pound. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. How 
about the French treaty in respect to those 
dried fruits ? 


Mr. FOSTER. The French treaty, when 
it comes into operation, will affect these by 
the very fact of its coming into operation, to 
the extent of the proportionate reduction 
which is provided for in the _ treaty. 
Grapes, two cents per pound, as at present. 
Oranges, lemons, and limes have been kept 
at about the same duty, a reduction from 
$1.60 a thousand to $1.50 a thousand upon 
the bulk. Peaches, one cent per pound, as 
before. JTruits, in air tight cans are reduced 
from three cents a pound to two cents. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I take it 
that in all these cases the packages are in- 
cluded ? 


Mr. FOSTER. Packages are included 
where I do not mention otherwise. Fruits 
preserved in brandy are kept at the brandy 
duty, $1.90 per Imperial gallon ; that is for 
fear that more brandy will be brought in 
than fruits. Jellies, jams, and preserves, 
which are now five cents per pound, are re- 
duced to three cents per pound. Honey in 
the comb is kept at the old rate of duty, 
three cents. Coffee, green, when not im- 
ported direct, 10 per cent ; when it is roasted 
or ground, and not imported direct, two 
cents a pound and 10 per cent. Cotfee; 
roasted or ground, which was three cents 


a pound in the old tariff, becomes two cents 
per pound. Extract of coffee, or substitutes 
therefor, formerly five cents per pound, are 
reduced to three. _Chicory, which was three 
and four cents a pound, whether green or 
dry, becomes three cents per pound. Tea, a 
duty of 10 per cent when not imported 
direct. Cocoa paste and chocolate, which 
bore a duty of five cents per pound when 
Sweetened, have been placed in the same list, 
and made four cents per pound. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Do I un- 
derstand that there iS now a duty on coffee 
of all sorts ? 


Mr. FOSTER. There is a duty of ten 
cents on coffee when it is green, when it is 
not imported direct. When it is imported 
direct, there is no duty upon it. The same 
with reference to tea. Cocoa nuts remain 
at the same duty as before. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell.) If I understand 
the hon. gentleman, coffee that will be im- 
ported from Florida will come in free if it 
was grown in Florida ; but if the coffee was 
imported from Cuba to the United States it 
will pay ten per cent ? 


Mr. FOSTHR. It must be imported direct 
from growth and production. Desiccated 
cocoa nut, which, when sweetened, bore eight 
cents per pound, has been reduced to four 
cents per pound. A little change has been 
made in ginger and spices of all kinds, form- 
erly they were 1214 per cent, and now they 
have been made fifteen per cent ; but when 
ground, the same duty of 25 per cent has 
been retained. Nutmegs and mace remain 
at the same duty. That disposes of the 
agricultural class of products, treated under 
the tariff. 


BOOKS AND PAPER. 


which 
this 


I now come to the third class, 
consists of books aud _ papers. On 
question of books, leaving aside for a mo- 
ment that of papers, there has been a good 
deal of writing, a good deal of speaking, ana 
a great many demands have been formulated 
from different interests, from the reading 
public, from that portion of the reading 
public which may be called the studying 
public, who want scientific, philosophic and 
educational works which are not printed in 
this country, and which, for evident reasons, 
cannot at the present time be economically 
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produced in the country. Colleges and 
libraries have also made a strong plea dur- 
ing several years for the admission of books 
for their libraries free of duty, and also 
for the admission of books for courses 
of study in the different classes. 
Then, again, there is the aspect of the 
printers of the country towards the book 
publishing interest to be considered. The 
book publishing interest in Canada does not 
occupy the position that it did many years 
ago. The large book houses which were 
then scattered in almost every considerable 
city, doing business in their special way, 
have largely gone out of the business, and it 
has taken other channels of distribution, 
most widely among which is that of the 
subscription sale and the distribution of 
books by means of agents through the 
towns, villages, and rural portions of the 
country. The book duty heretofore has been 
an ad valorem duty, and that has been com- 
plained of on the ground of principle. After 
considering the matter carefully, the de- 
cision has been arrived to change the duty, 
and to make it a pound duty rather than 
an ad valorem. At first sight that might 
seem to defeat the object of those who seek 
relief for the reading public who take scien- 
tific, philosophical, and educational works, 
because those books are not printed in this 
country and cannot be printed here, and 
it might be thought that the system 
would bear more heavily on that class 
and more lightly on the class of books 
of a more ephemeral character, includ- 
ing current literature, put up in paper 
covers or more lightly put together than 
books of the other class. But the test shows 
that is not so. If you take a subscription 
book, bound, which sells at $3, its weight 
will probably be four pounds. Under an ad 
valorem duty of 15 per cent, as at present 
the duty would be 45 cents. It is proposed 
to make the duty a pound duty, 6 cents per 
pound. The duty on such a book would be 
24 cents, instead of 45 cents. If you come 
down to current and light literature, large 
quantities of which are sent into this coun- 
try, and which have not expensive bindings, 
and whose price is almost nominal, such a 
book coming here would weigh half a pound 
or three-quarters of a pound, and the in- 
voice price would be but a few cents per 
pound. The ad valorem duty is almost 


nothing ; the pound duty will be consider- 
able. Another point arises, and that is this, 
that in the distribution of books in the 
country the post office is largely availed of, 
and great difficulty arises from ad valorem 
duties in the post office customs distribution. 
'It involves the appraisement of each book at 
|the place where it is delivered. The pound 
|duty is much easier ; the officer has simply 
to put the book in the scale and weigh it. 


| Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Will it 
be made fractional—3 cents for the half 
pound ? 


Mr. FOSTER. Yes. Broadly stated, the 
question of principle I think is this, that the 
pound duty does not tax the genius, the 
spirit, the thought in the book; it taxes 
the paper, binding, and the articles enter- 
ing into its production. It is a better pro- 
tective duty to those articles and to the 
printer as regards that class of book which 
it is possible to produce here. The duty 
will be 6 cents per pound for books, instead 
of an ad valorem duty of 15 per cent. Brit- 
ish copyright, reprints of, will have in ad- 
dition to 6 cents per pound, a duty of 12% 
per cent, which is the amount we collect 
in payment of the copyright and transmit. 


Mr. EDGAR. Is this ad valorem ? 


Mr. FOSTER. Yes. But there is a clause 
attached, which is as follows: This duty 
shall continue until 27th March, 1895, and 
thereafter the rate shall be 6 cents per 
pound, it being the intention of the Gov- 
ernment not to continue to collect this 
amount, but to try and have the matter 
adjusted by that time in a better and more 
satisfactory way. Advertising pamphlets 
and all that class of matter, which had an 
ad valorem duty of 20 per cent and 6 cents 
per pound, are retained at the same rate 


»~of duty. This item is a large revenue pro- 


ducer, and has been left unchanged. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Does the 
change from ad valorem to specific make any 
difference in the receipts ? 


Mr. FOSTHR. It is very difficult to calcu- 
late that. If you take the returns on an ad 
valorem basis you have not the weight but 
simply the value ; but testing different prices 
of books as we have done, it may be fairly 
assumed that what is lost on one side is 
gained on the other, and that the reduction 


on the whole will not amount to a very large 
sum. Bank notes, bonds, bills of exchange, 
and the like have been kept dutiable at 
35 per cent; labels 15 cents per pound and 
25 per cent, this item being also a large 
revenue producer. Maps and charts are 20 
per cent. Painting, prints, and engravings 
remain as before, 20 per cent. Playing-cards 
will be 6 cents per pack; printed music 10 
cents per pound. The question of wall 
paper has been settled by dropping the 
specific duties and imposing an ad valorem 
duty of 35 per cent all round. Paper sacks 
and bags, which were 35 per cent, have been 
made 25 per cent. Mill-board remains the 
same as before, 10 per cent. Tar red paper 
will be 20 per cent. 


Mr. EDGAR. What will be the duty on 
ordinary paper ? 


Mr. FOSTER. It remains at the same 
duty as at present, namely, 25 per cent. It 
is desirable I think to state in this connec- 
tion with respect to books on the free list— 
and I am stating it briefly and from memory 
—that these include Bibles, psalm-books, 
prayer-books, and hymn-books, instead of 
being charged 5 per cent; books for uni- 
versity, college, and libraries of that kind, 
books for public and incorporated mechanics’ 
libraries are also made free to the extent of 
two copies to each institution. Books found 
in the regular curriculum of colleges, uni- 
versities, and academies, being of a kind 
not printed or reprinted in Canada, are 
allowed free for those purposes. Books 
printed in any language foreign to this 
country, that is in any language except 
French and English, are admitted free, and 
some other concessions are made, which, 
though important, have escaped my memory. 

Mr. SOMERVILLE. How about monthly 
magazines ? 

Mr. FOSTER. 
sent. 


Mr. FOSTER. Books for the deaf, dumb, 
and blind are admitted free. A friend sug- 


They are kept as at pre- 


gests that this is a concession to the Opposi- | 


tion. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. It 
concession, Mr. Speaker, got by the Opposi- 
tion from the predecessor of the hon. gen- 
tleman, and I should say, wrung out of the 
Ministry by the Opposition. 


is al 


Mr. FOSTER. I hope the Opposition have 

used them. 
CHEMICALS, OILS AND PAINTS. 

Coming next to chemicals, oils and 
paints. The vinegar duty has been kept 
the same as before. There is an excise upon 
the manufacture of vinegar in the country, 
all of which is carried on under the Inland 
Revenue, and it is proposed to make the 
excise duty larger and to get an additional 
revenue of some thousands of dollars there- 
from. The protection upon vinegar is a 
large protection, but it is almost impossible 
to make it other than it is and keep vinegar 
from being made wholesale from acetic acid 
and other ingredients of a deleterious and 
ubhealthy kind. So that that problem has 
been solved by keeping the vinegar at the 
old duty, and by raising an additional amount 
of revenue from the manufacture of it in the 
shape of excise. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. 
much ? 


Mr. FOSTER. The additional income will 
be probably about $30,000. Acid, acetic and 
pyroligneous of any strength for the purpose 
of manufactures which bore a duty of 25 
cents per gallon and 20 per cent, has been 
reduced to 25 per cent. Acid, muriatic and 
nitric has been reduced from 25 per cent 
to 20 per cent. Sulphuric acid which bore a 
duty of five-tenths of a cent per pound has 
been reduced to four-tenths ; sulphuric ether 
is the same duty, viz, 5 cents per pound. 
Acid phosphate has been reduced from 3 
cents to 2 cents per pound. Liquorice paste 
and liquorice root, which bas a duty of 2 
and 3 cents a pound, -have been made ad 
valorem 20 per cent, a considerable reduc- 
tion ; all medicinal preparations and patent 
medicines have been kept at the same rate : 
50 per cent for liquids and 25 per cent for 
others. Cod liver oil, medicated, is kept at 
the old rate, 20 per cent. Essential oils, 
largely used in manufacturing soaps of the 
| better kind, in fact all perfumed soaps, re- 
duced from 20 per cent to 10 per cent. Po- 
mades are kept at the same rate. Perfumery, 
including toilet preparations, have been kept 
at the same rate, namely, 30 per cent. Va- 
rious representations have been made in Par- 
liament and out of Parliament, looking to 
the reduction of duty upon illuminating ofl. 
After having carefully thought over the sub- 
| jeet with a view to do whatever was reason- 


How 
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able for the general consuming public, and 
with a very strong unwillingness to destroy 
an industry which has existed from Con- 
federation up, and existed always under the 
protection of the Government ; an industry 
which is local I admit, but which is peculiar 
in its nature in that, in the locality in which 
it exists it is widely distributed and be- 
comes a living, cach well, to the family, the 
small holder that owns the land upon which 
the well is worked. A year or more ago, 
very large prices were paid for oil, whether 
they were Canadian oils or American oils. 
That was not the fault of the producer at 
Petrolia. At the very time the Canadian 


oils were selling from 25 cents to 45 cents | 


per gallon in Canada, they were being sold 
in bulk at Petrolia for 9 and 11 cents per 
gallon. It was pointed out to the producers 
last year that it was necessary for them to 
take measures by which oil should be re- 
duced in price to the consuming public, 
and with an expenditure of commendable 
energy, and an expenditure, [I am _ sure, 
of a large amount of money, they have 
perfected arrangements by which to-day, 
instead of the prices which I have quoted. 
oil is being distributed now from Cal- 
gary to Cape Breton, and sold at no place 
at a cost greater than 25 cents per gallon, 
and coming down to a cost of 10 and 12% 
cents per gallon. The duty of 7 1-5 cents per 
gallon is a large duty, but it is a duty which 
is not availed of by the producers and sel- 
jiers of the oil. On the other hand, from 
those who use American oil a very large 
revenue, some $400,000, is received which it 
is difficult for the Government to sacrifice 
without replacing it in some other way. 
The amount of oil which is used by each 
family is not surprisingly large in quantity, 
and is not surprisingly great in its value. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. What do, 
you compute the total consumption at both 
home and imported ? 


Mr. FOSTER. The division is about two- 
thirds to one-third ; one-third of the market 
is supplied by the United States illuminating 
oil, and two-thirds of the market is supplied 
by the home product. I will give you the 
figures later on. Under these circumstances, 
the Government has come to the conclusion 
not to lower the duty upon illuminating oils 
this year. Some changes have been made. 
however, with reference, to the distribution, 


|/and arrangements will be made by the In- 
;land Revenue by which this oil can be de- 
'livered and stored in tanks in any city or in 
any village, and by which it can be distri- - 
| buted without many of the vexations and 
additions to the expenses which exist. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Are the means of 
carriage to be interfered with ? 


Mr. FOSTER. Do you mean in transport 
by rail ? 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Or by water. 


Mr. FOSTER. ‘The law in that respect 
will remain the same as it is to-day. How- 
ever, the duty on barrels in which oil is 
brought in is at present 40 cents, and that 
has been reduced to 20 cents, giving in that 
method of bringing in the oil by barrels, a 
reduction of 20 cents on each barrel. In 
crude oils and gas oil and fuel oil, for fuel 
and manufacturing purposes, a reduction 
has been made of one-half of the present 


duty, and in lubricating oil the limit upon 
which that duty is placed has been reduced 


from 30 cents per gallon to 25 cents per 
gallon ; and all above 25 cents per gallon in 
value goes into the class for lubricating oils, 
which bears a common duty of 25 per cent. 
Linseed oil or flaxseed oil, which bears a duty 
of 14 cents per pound and which is the raw 
material for a great variety of industries, 
has been lowered, and instead of that duty 
which I have mentioned, an ad valorem duty 
of 20 per cent has been placed upon it, 
which is a very considerable reduction. 
Lard oil, neat’s-foot oils, and sesame seed 
oils remain at the same rate of 20 per cent. 
Olive oil prepared for salad purposes, has 
been increased from 20 to 30 per cent. Olive 
oil in bulk for manufacturing purposes has 
been placed on the free list, used, as it is 
coming to be now, very largely in the manu- 
facture of the better kinds of soap and in 
various other articles, and in the prepara- 
tion of sardines and the putting up of fish. 
Vaseline is to have a duty of 35 per cent 
instead of the old duty of 6 cents and 4 
cents per pound. Blacking, shoe and shoe- 
makers’ ink is reduced from 30 per cent to 
25 per cent. Ink for writing has been re- 
luced from 25 to 20 per cent. Blueinz has 
been reduced from 30 to 25 per cent. Dry 
white and red lead, orange, mineral and 
vine white, 5 per cent; ochres, raw siennas 
ind the various foundations for paints have 
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been reduced from 30 per cent to 20 per 
cent. Oxides, ochres and ochrey earth, raw 
siennas and colours, have been reduced from 
30 per cent to 20 per cent. Paints and 
colours which bore a 30 per cent duty, and 
in another class, 5 cents a pound and 25 per 
cent duty, have been reduced all round to 
an even 25 per cent. Paints and colours, 
ground in spirits, are kept at the same duty 
which is the spirit duty of $1 a gallon, but 
scarcely anything is done in that line, no 
importation now taking place. Turpentine 
which is a basis for different manufacturing 
processes has been reduced from 10 per cent 
to 5 per cent. Varnishes, lacquers, japans 
and the like which bore a duty of 20 cents 
and 25 per cent, haye been reduced to 20 
cents a gailon and 20 per cent. Paris green 
is kept at the same duty, namely, 10 per cent. 
Putty has been reduced from 25 to 15 per 
cent. 


EARTHENWARE, GLASS AND STONEWARE. 


Coming to the class of earths, earthen- 
ware, glassware and stoneware: brick fo1 
building remains at 20 per cent. There were 
two schedules, one of China and porce ain 
ware, and one of earthenware. The duty on 
china and porcelain was less than the duty on 
earthenware, and there were occasions for 
disputes arising at custom-houses. The two 
are thrown into one, and the common duty 
of 80 per cent is put upon them. LEarthen- 
ware and stoneware, demijohus or jugs, 
churns or crocks are reduced from 38 cents 
to 2 cents a gallon of holding capacity. Drain 
pipes and tiles are kept at the old rate. On 
glass the duties have not been interfered 
with in the main, except that small wares of 
glass, small bottles and the like, which bore 
5 cents a dozen and 30 per cent, have all been 
placed in the general class bearing 30 per 
cent ad valorem. Insulators of all kinds 
and lamps, including are and incandesecent 
lamps, lamp chimneys, side-lights and head- 
lights, shades, globes, and all that kind of 
articles, which bore 5 cents a dozen and 30 
per cent,“and some few 25 per cent, have 
been placed under the common duty of 30 
per cent, a reduction on the whole. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGILT, 
does that cover ? 


Mr. FOSTER. That covers al! kinds of 
electric fixtures and all kinds of lamps, side 
lights, shades and globes, whether for oil 


What | 


electric light or gas. Outside of what I have 
mentioned, the only change in the general 
glass duty has been to reduce the duty some- 
what on plate glass, which comes in panes of 
not less than 12 feet square, the duty being 
reduced from 6 to 4 cents per square foot. 
The duty on the other glasses remains at the 
same figure, that schedule having been yery 
carefully gone over two or tnuree years ago 
and arranged very satisfactorily, J think, 
both to the importer and to the revenue, On 
spectacles and eye-glasses the duty is 30 per 
cent, as before, and upon the frames or paris 
thereof, 20 per cent. Show-cases, which bore 
a mixed duty of $2 each and ‘25 pcr cent, 
have been placed at 35 per cent. Magic 
lanterns and slides therefor, philosophical, 
photographic, mathematical and optical in- 
struments, 25 per cent. Cement, which ran 
through five schedules, has been placed in 
one, and the uniform duty of 40 cents per 
barrel put upon it. Plaster of Paris, in the 
rough and when calcined or manufactured, 
bears 15 per cent and 20 per cent respec- 
tively. Flagstones, granite and the rough 
stones generally, have an ad valorem duty of 
20 per cent, and the finished article 30 per 
cent. Marble in the rough, that is, sawn in 
slabs, but not otherwise manufactured, has a 
duty of 20 per cent, and the finished article 
bears a duty of 80 per cent. Slate and manu- 
factures of slate—roofing slates, slate-pencils, 
school or writing slates, the latter of which 
bore a complex and absurdly high duty, have 
been placed at the uniform duty of 20 per 
eent. 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Surely, 
was absurd in the National Volicy. 


Mr. FOSTER. The story is told that at 
one time slate was charged at much 
per square foot, and the way adopted to get 
at the duty on slate-pencils was to find out 
the number of slate-pencils that would 
lie in a square foot and to. calcul- 
ate the amount of the duty from thit. I 
state that by way of information to the hon, 
gentlemen when they come to frame their 
tariff. 


nothing 


so 


LEATHER AND MANUFACTURES OF, 


manufactures of, and rubber 
On fur skins, 15 per 
On fur caps, hats 
cent, as at present 
leatheroid and boot 


Leather, 
form the next 
cent, as at present. 
and the like, 
Leather-board 


class. 


25 per 


and 
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and shoe-counters, 20 per cent. Leather 


and skins not otherwise provided for, 
when tanned, belting leather, sole leather, 
upper leather, including dongola, cordovan, 
lamb, sheep and calf, bear a uniform 
duty of 15 per cent. This is a slight reduc- 
tion. Sole leather, rough or undressed, is 
the same as before, 10 per cent. ~9n japan- 
ned, patent or enamelled leather, a uniform 
duty of 22% per cent. Skins for morocco 
leather, tanned, but not further manufae- 
tured, 15 per cent. Glove leathers are, as 
before, at 10 per cent. ~All manufactures of 
leather, not elsewhere specified, are left at 
25 per cent. Belting of leather or other 
material, is reduced from 25 to 20 per cent. 
Harness and saddlery of every description is 
placed at 30 per cent. Whips, which were 
50 cents per dozen and 30 per cent ad val- 
orem, have been put at 385 per cent ad val- 
orem. Boots and shoes are kept at 25 per 
cent. India-rubber boots and shoes, with 
tops or uppers of cloth or of material other 
than rubber, which bore 35 per cent, are put 
at 30 per cent. India-rubber boots and shoes 
and manufactures of India-rubber keep the 
same duty of 25 per cent. India-rubber 
clothing, surfaced and otherwise, which bore 
a compound duty, is put at 35 per cent. Rub- 
ber belting, hose, packing and mats, which 
bore a compound duty of 5 cents per pound 
and 15 per cent, is put at 3214 per cent ad 
valorem. 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


I now come to the class of metals 
and manufactures of, including, as the article 
of prime importance, iron. Upon this a great 
deal of attention and careful consideration 
has been bestowed. On the one hand, the 
duties upon iron have been and are relatively 
high. On the other hand, there is the patent 
fact that unless there be a sufficient induce- 
ment in the way of protection or bounty given 
for the manufacture of iron, it will be im- 
possible: in this country, as it has been found 
impossible in all other countries, ever to rise 
from the production of raw ores, which 
abound in this country, to the independent 
and self-contained manufacture of the ‘arger 
portion of the iron needed for the consump- 
tion of the country. That problem has been 
sclved in part before by the fixing of a 
duty of $4 per ton upon pig iron, and 
grading the duties on puddled and bar 
iron in proportion, the present duty being 


$13 per ton, upon which to build up the 
manufacture of iron in the country. Scrap, 
which is a raw material, out of which bar 
iron is made, was, however, when these 
duties were arranged in 1887, left at the im- 
port duty of $2., The consequence of that 
has been simply this: Instead of the bar 
iron of the country being made from pud- 
dled bars, the product from pig iron, and 
the latter from the iron ores of the coun- 
try, no bar iron is at present made in the 
country from puddled bars. All that is 
made is made from scrap, either the native 
scrap or imported scrap. That has its effect 
upon the quality of the iron, but its most 
serious effect is to retard in that way the 
development, so much desired, of the iron in- 
dustry. Some method, therefore, had to be 
adopted in order to remove that disadvant- 
age. It is not the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to take the line which has been 
assented to by my hon. friends opposite to- 
night. It is not our intention to destroy 
every vestige of protection, so far as the iron 
schedule is concerned. We must bear in 
mind that in 1887 the first real attempt was 
made to give iron any real protection in this 
country. We must bear in mind that al- 
though the National Policy dates from 1878, 
there was nothing but a revenue tariff upon 
iron from 1878 up to 1887. It was at that 
period, and only six years ago, that Parlia- 
ment assented to a scheme which had for its 
object the development of the iron industry 
by a system of protection and bounty. The 
problem which confronted the Government 
was this: In the first place, not to destroy 
the development of our iron industry ; in 
the second place, to give as much relief as 
possible to those who make up all kinds 
of articles from the iron of commerce—that is, 
the puddled bar, or the bar iron. In steer- 
ing between these two conflicting interests, 
the Government have concluded to adopt 
this as their policy. Briefly stated, it is as 
follows: to keep upon pig iron the same 
customs duty and the same bounty as at 
present—the duty being $4 per ton, and the 
bounty $2 per ton. 


Mr. EDGAR. ‘That is on the net ton. 
Mr. FOSTER. Yes; the net ton is always 


understood in our duties. That gives to 
pig iron a protection of $6 per ton. It is 
not proposed to disturb that duty. The 


oe. however, which has occurred from 
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the introduction of scrap, and the practical 
making of all the bar iron of the country 
from scrap, had to be met, and the proposal 
of the Government is to make the scrap 
duties, from to-day until the end of the 
year, $3 instead of $2, and after the ist of 
January, 1895, $4 per ton. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. _ How 
much revenue do you expect from that ? 


Mr. FOSTER. It is impossible to make any 
estimate. Under that duty it is supposed 
that not a very great deal of foreign scrap 
will be imported. Our object is to induce 
the manufacture of bar iron from the iron of 
the country—from the puddled bars. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. 
pect that duty to be prohibitive ? 


Mr. FOSTER. It will largely act as a 
deterrent to the importation of foreign scrap. 
It is proposed to keep the duty and bounty 
upon pig iron. In order to reduce the cost 
of merchantable iron to the country, a re- 
duction will be made in bar iron of $3 per 
ton, reducing it from $13 to $10. A re- 
duction will be made also in puddled bar 
from $9 to $5, being a reduction of $4 per 
ton, and iron and steel will be treated all 
through on an equality as respects the im- 
posts, and upon these lowered duties on steel 
and iron the reductions have been made in 
the articles which are manufactured from 
these forms of iron. But in order to stimu- 
late the production of puddled bar from the 
pig iron, so that the process of development 
may not stop at the point of pig iron, it is 
proposed to give a bounty of $2 per ton upon 
puddled bar, and what corresponds to that 
in steel. Both bounties in pig iron and 
puddled bar to run five years from the day 
of this enactment, and also with this proviso, 
that if in two years from this, for instance 
a blast furnace starts and goes into the 


You ex- 


operation of making iron, it shall have the | 


benefit of the bounties, on the strength of 
which it made the investment, for five years 
from the time it commence to make the 
pig iron or puddled bars, 

Mr. PATERSON (Brant). 
cerns go on for five years ? 

Mr. FOSTER. 
this date. 

Mr. CHARLTON. 
case of one starting four years from this 
date ? 

F 3 


Will the old con- 


They go on five years from 


How will it be in the | 


observe 


Mr. FOSTER. It will have the five years 
bounty in the same way. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). 
cern, but not the others ? 

Mr. FOSTER. Not the others. The 
object of a bounty, in every case, is to induce 
the investment of capital into the making of 
iron from the ore into the pig or puddled 
iron. It is in the general interests that 
these industries shall be distributed in differ- 
ent parts of the country, so as to overcome, 
to a large extent, the heavy cost of distri- 
bution, consequent on our geographical ex- 
tent. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The hon. gentle- 
man proposes to tie the hands of Parliament 
for five years. 


Mr. FOSTER. As any law ties the hands 
of Parliament. Any law which is enacted 
ties the hands of Parliament to that extent. 
The present Bounty Act ties the hands of 
Parliament just as much and no more than 
the one now proposed will do. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. What is 
the loss of revenue you expect for these pro- 
ceedings, bounty included ? 


Mr. FOSTER. I may mention that al- 
though in the first years of the bounty no 
very great progress was made, there has 
been in the last three years great progress 
in the manufacture of iron, and last year 
the manufacture of pig iron in this country, 
upon which the bounty was paid, amounted 
to 48,000 tons. This year, up to March, the 
amount made was 42,000 tons. So that 
there is every possibility that the current 
year will see pig iron made in this country 
to the extent of 50,000 tons. The bounty 
upon puddled bar, it is calculated, will in- 
crease that amount by about one-half, so that 
for the next three or four ‘years—the bounty 
being $2 per ton—the amount paid will run 
from $90,000 up probably to $120,000, or 
$130,000. Of course, all depends upon the 
rapidity and extent of the development in 
the production of this kind of iron. 

Mr. EDGAR. That is, on the two. 

Mr. FOSTER. On the two. The duty on 
wrought serap iron and serap steel then is, 
as I have stated it, and the duty upon pig 
iron is $4 per ton, as at present. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. 
that the hon, gentleman 


That one con- 


I did not 
gave any 
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intimation of the loss of revenue, pursuant 
on the reductions he proposes to make—in 
the one case of $3 per ton and in the other 


$4 per ton. He ought to have those figures 
before him. 
Mr. FOSTER. As far as can be ecalcu- 


lated, the loss on metals and manufactures, 
owing to the reduction proposed in duties, 
will amount to about $350,000, basing the 
ealculation upon the importations of last 
year, which is the only way, I suppose, in 
which you can make an estimate. But the 
hon. gentleman will see that to estimate with 
any degree of accuracy will be impossible, 
because we do not know what will be the 
effects of these duties from year to year. 
Bar iron and steel, as I have stated, are 
reduced to $10 a ton, from $18 a ton. Iron 
or steel plates or sheets, sheared or un- 
sheared, hoops, bands, strips, and _ skelp 
iron or steel, sheared or rolled in grooves, 
and iron or steel of all widths not thinner 
than number seventeen gauge, n.e.s., will be 
$10 per ton. Plates or sheets of iron or 
steel over thirty inches wide, and not less 
than one-quarter of an inch in thickness, 
commonly denominated boiler plate, and uni- 
versal mill or rolled edge steel plates, not 
exceeding thirty inches in width, will be 
12% per cent. A large reduction is made in 
iron or steel sheets, hoops, bands, and strips, 
or other iron or steel of all widths, sheet iron, 
common or black, smooth, polished, coated 
or galvanized and Canada plates, number 
seventeen gauge, and thinner, the change 
being from 12% per cent, and, in some cases, 
as high as 30 per cent, to 5 per cent. These 
are materials which at present are not made 
in Canada, and which are largely used, and 
the duty is put at a nominal rate so as to 
encourage those industries which use these 


materials. 


Mr. CHARLTON. What was the duty on 
boiler plate ? 


Mr. FOSTER. It was either $13 per ton 
or 12% per cent. Plough plates, mould boards, 
land sides, and other plates for agricultural 
implements, when cut to shape from rolled 
sheets of steel, but not moulded, punched, 
polished, or otherwise manufactured, and be- 
ing of a greater value than four cents per 
pound, were formerly charged at the rate 
of 12% per cent. This is a quality of steel 
not made in this country, and the duty has 


been reduced to the nominal rate of 5 per 
cent, which, of course, will be a distinct 
gain to the manufacturers of implements 
and other articles made from these materials. 
Forgings of iron and steel, which were 1% 
cents per pound, but not less than 35 per 
cent, have been fixed at 35 per cent. Rollea 
iron or steel angles, channels, structural 
shapes and special sections, weighing less 
than twenty-five pounds per lineal yard, 
which were formerly charged dt one-half 
cent per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem, 
have been placed at 35 per cent. Rolled iron 
or steel angles, channels, beams, and the 
like, which were largely used by bridge 
builders, and which, when imported by 
bridge builders for the purpose of bridge 
building, came in at 121% per cent, have been 
placed at 12% per cent, the condition being 
taken off, so that they may be imported for 
vse by any one at this rate. Iron bridges 
and structural iron work, formerly charged 
1% cents per pound, but not less than thirty- 
five per cent, had been placed at 30 per cent. 
Iron and steel railway bars, or rails for rail- 
ways and tramways, of any form, punched 
or not punched, formerly dutiable at $6 per 
ton, will be fixed hereafter at 30 per cent. 


Mr. SOMERVILLE. Does this apply to 
electric railways ? 


Mr. FOSTER. Yes, this would apply to 
electric railways. Railway fish plates ana 
tie plates, formerly charged $12 per ton, will 
be 80 per cent. There is a quality of iron 
which comes into the country and is largely 
used, known as Swedish iron. It has borne 
a duty of 20 per cent, being of high value, 
and necessary for certain processes of manu- 
facture, and filling a place which could not 
be filled by our own rolled iron. The duty 
upon this material has been made 15 
per cent. Axles, car springs, and springs of 
iron or steel, or parts thereof, formerly $30 
per ton, and not less than 35 per cent, have 
been placed at 35 per cent. Malleable iron 
castings and steel castings, n.e.s., were 
formerly $25. per ton, and not less than 30 
per cent. This duty has been fixed at 25 
per cent. Cast iron vessels, plates, stove 
plates and irons, sad irons, hatters’ irons, 
tailors’ irons, and castings of iron not else 
where specified, are reduced from $16 per ton 
and not less than 380 per cent to 27% per 
cent. Cast iron pipe of every description, 
formerly $12 per ton, and not less than 35 
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| 
per cent, has been reduced to $10 per ton. 


and not less than 385 per cent. Boiler 
tubes of a kind not made in this country, 
have been reduced from 15 per cent to 
74 per cent, and to these have been added 
corrugated tubes, or flues for marine boilers. 
This is a distinct advantage to an industry 
which is largely prosecuted in this country. 
Lap-welded iron tubing for artesian wells 
and petroleum wells, etc., remain, as before, 
at 20 per cent. Tubes not welded or more 
than 114 inches in diameter, rolled steel, are 
also unchanged at 15 per cent, and wrought 
iron tubing, threaded and coupled or rot, 
over two inches in diameter, bear the same 
duty as before—15 per® cent. All other 
wrought iron tubes, five-tenths of a cent 
per pound and 30 per cent. Chains 
(iron or steel) remain at 5 per cent, 
except that the limit has been reduced 
from nine-sixteenths to five-sixteenths of 
an inch in diameter. Nails and spikes, 
wrought and pressed, galvanized or not, 
horse-shoe nails, and all other wrought 
iron, steel, and other nails, n.e.s., and horse, 
mule and ox shoes have been changed from 
1% cents per pound, and not less than 35 
per cent, to 30 per cent ad yalorem. Com- 
position nails and spikes, and sheathing 
nails have been reduced from 20 per cent to 
15 per cent. Wire nails, cut nails and spikes 
of iron or steel now bearing a duty of 1% 
cents per pound, but not less than 35 per 
cent, have been reduced to three-quarters 
of a cent per pound. Cut tacks, brads. or 
sprigs, not exceeding 16 ounces to the 
thousand, were formerly 2 cents per thou- 
sand, but this duty has been reduced to 1 
cent per thousand. The same class of goods, 
exceeding sixteen ounces to the thousand, 
formerly charged 2 cents per pound, are 
reduced to 1%4 cents per pound. Screws, 
commonly called wood screws, which for- 
merly had a _ protection of 6 cents, 8 
cents, and 11 cents per pound, respec- 
tively, have been reduced to 3 cents, 
6 cents, and 8 cents per pound, but 
not to be less than 35 per cent. This is 
a reduction of about one-half on the pre- 
sent duty. Other screws of iron, steel or 
brass, or other metal, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, are reduced from 35 per cent to 
30 per cent. Wrought iron or steel nuts and 
washers, iron or steel rivets, bolts, with or 
without threads, nut and bolt blanks, T and 
strap hinges, which formerly bore duties of 


about 1 cent per pound and 25 per cent, 


|have been reduced to 1 cent per pound and 


20 per cent. Skates, formerly 20 cents per 
pair and 30 per cent ad valorem, are reduced 
to 10 cents per pair and 30 per cent ad 
valorem. Clothes wringers, formerly $1 each 
and 30 per cent, are reduced to 25 cents each 
and 20 per cent. Cutlery, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, remains, as before, at 25 per cent. 
Celluloid is’ not changed, the duty being 10 
per cent. Knife blades and blanks are 10 
per cent ad valorem, this duty involving no 
change. House furnishing hardware, build- 
ers’ and cabinet-makers’ hardware, ete., 
which formerly occupied two _ different 
schedules, have been thrown into one sche- 
dule. The fcrmer duties were 30 and 35 
per cent. A common duty has been fixed at 
3821 per cent. Adzes, hatchets, picks, mat- 
tocks, track tools, wedges, and crow-bars 
of iron and steel, and hammers or sledges 
are now 30 per cent. This is on 
the whole, a reduction, the duties cem- 
ing down from about 385 per cent. On this 
there was 35 per cent before. Axes of 
all kinds, scythes, hay knives, lawn mow- 
ers, pronged forks, rakes, and hoes, not else- 
where specified, and other agricultural tools 
or implements not elsewhere specified, 35 
per cent ad valorem. These were, some of 
them, $2 per dozen and 40 per cent; some 
of them $2.40 a dozen and ad valorem duties 
combined. Shovels and spades, which had 
$1 per dozen and 25 per cent, have been 
made 35 per cent. Files and rasps, 35 per 
cent. Steel needles, 30 per cent. Surgical 
and dental instruments are reduced from 20 
to 15 per cent. Safes and the like are re- 
duced from 35 to 30 per cent. Fire engines, 
85 per cent. Locomotives for railways were 
formerly 30 per cent ad valorem when not 
less than $2,000 each. The limiting clause 
has been stricken out, and locomotives for 
railways have been placed at 35 per cent. 
Steam engines, boilers, machinery, and the 
like, have been reduced from 30 per cent 
to 27% per cent. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Am I 
correct in understanding you that the total 
loss will only be $350,000 on all the reduc- 
tions made ? 


Mr. FOSTER. According to the best cal- 
culation that can be made, but it is a cal- 
culation which has no pretension to accur- 
acy. 
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Mr. EDGAR. These things the hon. gen- 
tleman has lately given us are included in 
that estimate ? ; 


Mr. FOSTER. The different kinds of fur- 
niture are not included. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


Coming to the question of agricultural 


implements, the Government -has found 
that a vexed one. The duty which 
has been heretofore’ 85 per cent upon 


mowing machines, binders, harvesters, and 
the like of that, has been greatly re- 
duced. A very strong demand has been 
made by the farming interest all over the 
country for a reduction in that duty. <A 
great many have been, I think, a little un- 
reasonable, and have asked that the duty 
should be taken off altogether ; others, re- 
presenting large sections of the farming com- 
munity, have petitioned that the duties 
should be materially reduced. These ma- 
chines are made at the present time almost 
exclusively of iron, the percentage of wood 
which goes into their construction being re- 
markably small ; and the reduction of duties 
upon iron will, to the extent that it is used, 
be felt in the reduction of cost in 
the manufacture of these different imple- 
ments. After considering the matter in all 
its phases the Government has come to the 
conclusion to reduce these from 35 per cent 
to 20 per cent, a reduction of 15 per cent 
on the whole, and a reduction which it will 


tax the manufacturers of these implements: 


to meet and keep the field in which their 
competition is at present even quite heavy, 
especially in the North-west; but a reduc- 
tion with which the Government believes 
that they can prosecute their industry, while, 
at the same time, it will have the effect of 
greatly cheapening one of the largest items 
of expenditure to which the farmer ‘has 
been subjected, especially in grain growing 
districts. 

Mr. CHARLTON. Has the Government 
considered the question of granting recipro- 
city to the United States in agricultural im- 


plements under the terms of their tariff, 
giving free admission to our agricultural 


implements into the United States on the 
condition that theirs are admitted here on 
the same terms ? 

Mr. FOSTER. The Government is aware 
that in the Committee’s Draft Bill in the 


United States Senate, agricultural imple- 
ments have been made free to the people 
of that country. So far as the manufac- 
turers and buyers of implements in the 
United States are concerned, there is no 
duty upon agricultural implements, whether 
Canada reduces her duty in whole or in part. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I would 
like to know from the hon. gentleman what 
he calls agricultural implements. It is ex- 
tremely important that that should be clearly 
understood. 


Mr. McMILLAN. I would ask the hon. 
gentleman if the United States has not 
adopted a provisioh with respect to agricul- 
tural implements that they will allow them 
to come into their country free from any 
other country that allows American agricul- 
tural implements to come in free ? 


Mr. FOSTER. The hon. gentleman would 
be perfectly correct if he had asked whether 
a committee had not recommended that, 
but nothing has yet been adopted. What 
my hon. friend has said is true with that 
limitation. This clause takes in mowing 
machines, harrows, cultivators, seed drills, 
horse rakes, self-binding harvesters, har- 
vesters without binders, binding attach- 
ments, reapers, sulky and walking ploughs, 
all of which are placed at 20 per cent. 


Mr. CHARLTON. This is a matter of con- 
siderable importance. The Senate Finance 
Committee’s draft on the Tariff Bill pro- 
vides that agricultural implements shall be 
admitted into the United States free of 
duty if imported from countries not im- 
posing duties upon agricultural implements 
of American manufacture exported to that 
country. That, undoubtedly, will be a ques- 
tion that the Government will be called upon 
to meet. No doubt that provision in the 
tariff will be retained if the Wilson Bill 
passes ; and if that provision is made I pre- 
sume the people of Canada would like to 
know, now that the tariff is under considera- 
tion, what course the Government of Canada 
would be likely to take in the premises. 


Mr. FOSTER. All I can say to my hon. 
friend is that we have to legislate under 
present conditions. This is the legislation 
which we propose under present condition. 


Mr. LAURIER. How was 
ago about reciprocity ? 


it a moment 


Mr. FOSTER. How has it been for the 
last five years about reciprocity 2? Hon. 
gentlemen have been preaching reciprocity 
for five years. No one more than my hon. 
friend, who has just spoken, hailed with de- 
light and with exuberant joy the result of 
the late election in the United States, and 
the coming into power of the Democratic 
party, because he believed there would be a 
free and open road to free trade in the 
United States. But what has happened ? 
That although that party has an overwhelin- 
ing majority in the House of Representa- 
tives and a clear majority in the Senate, 
after a year and a half of arduous struggle, 
they have succeeded in getting as far as 
the report stage of a Bill which is protec- 
tive from one end of it to the other, and 
which expressly abolishes every reciprocity 
treaty that has been entered into with the 
United States. 


Mr. LAURIER. The hon. gentleman was 
asked, what he would do about reciprocity 
in agricultural implements ; and his answer 
was that he had to legislate according to 
present conditions. That is to say, that the 
hon. gentleman cannot do so when we do not 


know what will be done by the United 
States. But a moment ago the hon. gentle- 


map submitted a reciprocity clause with res- 
pect to other articles, without knowing any 
more what the United States legislation 
would be than in the present case. 


Mr. FOSTER. I see no inconsistency in 
that, not the least. We are legislating for 
ourselves in both respects. We are stating 
new in this legislation what under certain 
ecrditions and with respect to certain ar- 
ticles we are prepared to do with the United 


States. We are legislating in respect of the 
clauses under discussion, exactly in the 


same way. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. There will 
be some loss of revenue. Can the hon. Min- 
ister state how much ? 


Mr. FOSTER. I do not know that there 
will be loss of revenue. Portable machines, 
portable steam engines, threshers and sepa- 
raters, now bearing 35 per cent, will be 
charged 30 per cent. 

Mr. MeMULLEN. Before the hon. gentle- 
man leaves the question of agricultural im- 
plements I desire to ask, whether the Goy- 
ernment will claim the right to re-value those 


instruments at the port where they are en- 
tered, or will they be bound to accept the 
invoice of the cost where they are manu- 
factured ? 


Mr. FOSTER. We will adopt the same 
course with respect to those machines as we 
fcllow with regard to other importations. 
Sewing machines, which were $3 each and 
20 per cent, haye been made 3) per cent. 
Pumps of all kinds and wind-mills will have 
a duty of 30 per cent. Type for printing will 
remain as before, 20 per cent; type metal 
will be 10 per cent.” Bookbinders’ tools, 
printing and lithographing presses and 
printing machines will remain at 10 per 
cent. Plates engraved on wood and on steel 
will be 20 per cent. Stereotypes, electro- 
types and celluloids, for almanacs and such 
like, will remain at 2 cents’ per square inch ; 
those of books will be free, because it has 
been found that the duty upon them has 
in no sense affected for the better those 
branches of the printing trade in this coun- 
try. The duty upon the stereotypes and 
electros has, however, a different effect on 
book publishing, and the fact that these will 
be made free, while it will not in any respect 
injure the printing business, will assist the 
publishing and paper interests, Bird cages 
will be 35 per cent; barb wire fencing will 
be reduced to % of a cent per pound, buck- 
thorn and strip fencing of iron will be % cent 
per pound. Machine card clothing will be 
25 per cent, and wire cloth of brass, copper 
and tin will be kept at the same rate, 20 
per cent. Wire of brass and copper is re- 
duced from 15 to 10 per cent. As a con- 
cession to the manufacturers of wire fen- 
cing and wire nails, on whom the competi- 
tion will fall with very great force, and who 
under the reduced duties will find it a hard 
struggle to keep up their end of the compé- 
tition, we have given them ‘a little relief by 
reducing the wire used for those purposes, 
from No. 11 to No. 14 gauge, from 25 per 
cent to 15 per cent. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. 
your estimate of the loss of revenu 

Mr. FOSTER. I think there will not be 
any loss of revenue. Wire rope of iron or 
steel will be 25 per cent ; manufactures, ar- 
ticles or wares not specially enumerated are 
reduced from 30 per cent to 2744 per ceut. 
Firearms will pay 20 per cent, Corset 
clasps, spoon clasps or busks and other uar- 
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cles of that class will be 5 cents per pound 
and 20 per cent. Gas, coal oil and electric 
light fixtures will pay 2714 per cent. Gas 
meters will pay 35 per cent. Bells of any 
description, 25 per cent. Brass and copper 
nails will also pay 25 per cent; zinc, manu- 
factures of, 25 per cent; babbit metal, 10 
per cent; phosphor bronze, 10 per cent ; 
lead, 60 cents per 100 pounds, when in bars 
or blocks ; old lead, 40 cents per 100 pounds ; 
manufactures of lead, 30 per cent; cans and 
packages made of tin or other material, 1% 
cents per quart ; stamped tinware, japanned 
ware, 25 per cent; enamelled iron or steel 
ware, 30 per cent. Telephones or telegraphic 
instruments will be 25 per cent. Compo- 
sition metal for the manufacture of filled 
gcld watch cases, remains the same, 10 per 
cent ad valorem ; Britannia metal and Ger- 
man and nickel silver, manufactures of, 
remain the same, 25 per cent. Manufac- 
tures of gold and silver jewellery have 
been raised from 20 per cent to 25 per 
cent, and I would have had no _ hesita- 
tion in raising the duty still more if I 
thought it would have had the effect of 
bringing in additional revenue, but when you 
go beyond a certain limit of duty no addi- 
tional revenue is obtained. Sterling silver 
table ware and plated ware, 30 per cent, 
plated cutlery, 35 per cent, precious stones, 
10 per cent; clocks, 25 per cent instead of 
30; watches remain as before, 25 per cent. 
Jewellery and watch cases have been brought 
in under a common duty of 35 per cent. 
Coming to minerals, few changes have been 
made. Plumbago has been reduced from 15 
per cent to 10 per cent; manufactures of 
plumbago from 80 per cent to 25 per cent. 
Cane or rattan, split, will be 1214 per cent. 
to 10 per cent; manufactures of plumbago 
from 30 per cent to 25 per cent. Manufac- 
tures of cane or rattan will be 15 per cent. 
Lumber and timber manufactures, further 
than rough sawn or hewn, 20 per cent; 
hubs, spokes, felloes and parts of wheels 
have been reduced from 15 per cent to 10 
per cent; pails, tubs, churns, etc., reduced 
from 25 per cent to 20 per cent. 


Mr. LANDERKIN. Is there any change 
on the duty on a wagon ? 


Mr. FOSTER. I will come to that present- 
ly. Manufactures of wood and brushes, 25 
per cent; umbrella and parasol sticks, 20 
per cent ; veneers of wood reduced from 10 


per cent to 5 per cent. Picture and photo- 
graph frames have been reduced from 35 
per cent to 30 per cent ; mouldings of wood 
from 25 per cent to 20 per cent; fishing 
reds are maintained at the same fate of 
duty, 30 per cent; furniture of wood, iron 
or other material reduced from 35 per cent 
to 80 per cent ; coffins and caskets have been 
reduced from 35 per cent to 25 per cent. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). 


Mr. FOSTER. That will be some relief 
to the hon. gentleman opposite. Billiard 
tables, which had a series of duties, specific 
and ad valorem according to their grades 
and value, have all been put in one list at 35 
per cent. In respect to carriages, two divi- 
sions have been made. Carriages had a 
complex duty and were graded according to 
their value. It has been decided to make 
ali farm and freight wagons, carts, drays 
«nd similar vehicles 25 per cent; and to 
make all other carriages and buggies, includ- 
ing children’s carriages, at a uniform rate of 
25 per cent. 


Mr. PATERSON 
bicycles come in ? 


Bless the dead. 


(Brant). Where do 


Mr. FOSTER. Bicycles and tricycles come 
in next at 30 per cent. 


Mr. MULOCK. What 
that be on carriages ? 


reduction would 


Mr. FOSTER. You can figure it out in 
this way: If a farm wagon cost less than 
$50—say it cost $30—the duty as at present 
would be $10 and 20 per cent, which is $6 ; 
the two duties would be $16 on $30, which 
would be over 50 per cent. If a wagon 
cost $20 the rate per cent, ad valorem 
equivalent, would be still greater. The pre- 
sent arrangement of duties, besides lowering 
the ad yalorem upon the farmers’ wagons 
and all that class of wagons, does away 
with the discrimination against the lower 
valued wagons. Railway cars and the 
like are 30 per cent. Fibreware is reduced 
from 30 per cent to 25 per cent. Lead 
pencils are reduced from 30 per cent to 25 
per cent. Musical instruments, which had 
a set of double duties, are reduced to a uni- 
form duty : organs 30 per cent, pipe organs 
and sets or parts 25 per cent. Pianofortes 
had also a series of mixed duties, according 
to the value of the instruments, and a round . 
duty of 35 per cent has been placed upon 
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them. Parts of pianos coming in as before 
at 25 per cent, and musical instruments at 
20 per cent. 


SUGARS. 


We come next to the items of sugars 
and syrups. The present duties upon 
Sugars, as hon. gentlemen will recollect, is 
8-10 of a cent upon refined sugars, and upon 
all sugars above No. 14 Dutch standard. 
Molasses has its duty of 144 cents per gallon, 
grading up or grading down, as the molasses 
becomes better or as it becomes poorer. The 
decision of the Government with reference 
to sugar is this: to raise the colour standard 
from 14 to 16, so that hereafter all sugars 
not over, that is, including No. 16 Dutch 
standard, will come in free; all raw sugars. 
That will give ingress to a very valuable 
class of sugars fit for the table and culinary 
uses, which will be brought in largely from 
the West Indies. At the same time the pro- 
tective duty for refined sugars, which is now 
8-10 of a cent per pound, is to be reduced 20 
per cent, and the duty will be 64100 of a 
cent. 

Mr. CHARLTON. Looking to Washington. 

Mr. FOSTER. No; they will put a duty 
on raw sugar. That is, the committee ar- 
ranged it; but what will be done, no one 
knows. 

Mr. CHARLTON. They have only 3-10 of 
a cent protection. 


Mr. FOSTER. No; the present schedule, 


if it goes into effect in the United 
States, will give a clear 4-10  pro- 
tection. Glucose, or grape sugar, 1% 


cents per pound. Sugar candy, in which all 
have an interest, which was 1% cents, and 
25 per cent before, is reduced to 35 per cent. 
The molasses clause has been made more 
strict in order, if possible, to include in it 
what is really good molasses, and to exclude 
from that category of a low rate of duty, 
what is not good molasses and syrups of dif- 
ferent kinds and of all qualities, some good 
and more of them bad, which are thrown into 
the market. So that the arrangement of 
the wording has been made as strict as it 
possibly could be upon molasses, and a third 
elass is made of syrups of all kinds, the 
products of the sugar cane or beet root. 
Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Do I 
understand the hon. gentleman correctly that 
from this time out the sugar duties will be 


6-10 of a cent per pound, all over No. 16 
Dutch standard ? 


Mr. FOSTER. Sixty-four one hundredths. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. That is 
close to 6-10, practically the same. And on 
molasses—did he say it would be 5-10 of a 
cent per pound ? 


Mr. FOSTER. No; on molasses 1% cents 
per gallon of a certain test, and when it goes 
far below that test, my hope is that it will not 
be able to come in at all. Below that test it de- 
generates rapidly, and becomes ultimately 
what is known inthe Maritime Provinces as 
“pblackstrap,” but it is not used, I, think, there 
except for the purpose of making blacking. 


~ COTTONS. 


T come next to textiles, and the first is cot- 
ton. Hon. gentlemen will remember that the 
cotton schedule or items run over a consider- 
able space, and combine a very large number 
of different specifications. An attempt has 
been made, and I think successfully, to very 
greatly lessen the confusion that arises 
therefrom by making the schedules de- 
finite and fewer in number. It is pro- 
posed to have the following duties upon 
cottons: cotton batts, batting and sheet 
wadding, dyed or not, which formerly 
bad a compound duty, have an ad yalorem 
duty of 2214 per cent. Cotton warps and 
cotton yarns, dyed or undyed, which had a 
double or mixed duty, have been placed at 
25 per cent. Cotton unbleached, which was 
formerly 1 cent a square yard, and 15 per 
cent ad valorem, has been made 22% per 
cent. White or bleached cotton fabrics, 
which were 2 cents per square yard, and 15 
per cent, have been reduced to 25 per cent, 
and cotton fabrics, printed, dyed or coloured, 
which came in largely at 3214 per cent duty, 
have been reduced to 30 per cent. That 
takes in the cotton schedule, being some five 
items, simple and plain, and avoiding all 
confusion in importation and appraisement. 


Mr. FLINT. Does that include cotton 
duck ? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes, that includes cotton 
duck. Everything that is made of cotton 
finds its place in one or other of these 
schedules, 

Mr. MULOCK. Has any estimate been 


attempted as to the reduction or revenue in 
this ? 
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Mr. FOSTER. No; if I made any estimate |fabrics are increased from 20 per cent to 80 


it would simply be a guess, and would not be 
worth discussing. I cannot tell. We have 
one item after this: that of cotton and linen, 
xylonite, collars and cuffs, and shirts of all 
kinds, which is a rather difficult one to deal 
with. Itis an industry which is very widely 
disseminated, which has grown to very large 
proportions, and which has one most excellent 
feature about it, especially in the province of 
Quebec, in that, the work is very largely dis- 
tributed amongst the farmers’ homes in the 
vicinity of these factories, where the wages 
are paid and where the effect of this dis- 
tribution of the money is felt and seen in the 
general improvement and betterment of the 
community. ‘In these collars and cuffs and 
shirts there is also a very strong competition, 
not only from the United States of America 
but more especially from the old country 
and from Germany. The low prices of 
labour on the continent enables them to put 
together these articles at an exceedingly 
cheap rate, and makes it almost impossible, 
makes it entirely impossible, in my opinion, 
without a strong vantage ground, for the 
manufacturers of these articles in this 
country to hold their own. The duties 
upon collars, cuffs and shirts have been 
arranged with reference to that  condi- 
tion of outside competition and to the feature 
of the general distribution of the work in 
our own country. Upon collars of cotton, 
linen, xylonite or celluloid, the duty, which 
was before 24 cents a dozen and 30 per cent, 
has been reduced to 24 cents a dozen and 25 
per cent. Cuffs of cotton, linen, ete., have 
been reduced from 4 cents a pair and 30 per 
cent to 4 cents a pair and 25 per cent. Shirts 
of all kinds, costing $3 or less per dozen, have 
been placed at a uniform duty of 25 per cent 
ad valorem, a low duty, which will, I sup- 
pose, have the effect of sacrificing that part 
of the industry to the foreign producer ; buf 
shirts costing more than $3 per dozen, worn 
by the better class, have a specific duty of 
$1 per dozen and 25 per cent, instead of $1 a 
dozen and 380 per cent. That, I believe, will 
keep the larger part of the industry; and 
certainly there is no complaint in the country 
that these goods are not as well made and 
as cheaply sold in Canada as they are in other 
countries. Cotton clothing and all other 


manufactures of cotton, which were 35 per) 


cent before, will be 32%. 
per cent. 


Crapes, black, 20 
Velvets, velveteens and _ plush 


per cent for revenue. Webbing is put at 20 
per cent, instead of 25. Jeans and coutils 
have been imported by corset-makers under a 
special schedule at 25 per cent, and some 
would come under the new 30 per cent rate. 
Tt has been thought best to keep a special 
schedule for these at 25 per cent. Laces; braids 
fringes, embroideries and the like are reduced 
from 35 to 30 per cent, not because it was 
thought well to particularly cheapen these 
goods, as they are in the nature of luxuries, 
but because it was thought that 30 per cent 
would bring a greater revenue than 35. Cot- 
ton sewing thread, in hanks or on tubes, 
black, bleached or unbleached, which was 
12% per cent has been increased to 15 per 
cent, while cotton sewing thread and cruchet 
cottons, on spools or in balls, has been kept 
at 25 per cent. It was considered that 10 
per cent was sufficient for the operation of 
spooling ; a little more revenue will accrue, 
while the price will not be raised to ihe con- 
sumer. Twine and cotton cordage of all 
kinds, 25 per cent. Cordage not elsewhere 
specified, 80 per cent. Twine for harvest 
binders, which was reduced last year to 1244 
per cent, has been kept at that rate. it is 
really a low rate, and has not in it now a 
very large element of protection, now that 
the different governments have undertaken 
to manufacture binder twine in the prisons. 
Boot and shoe laces are 30 per cent. Ham- 
mocks and lawn tennis nets are 30 
per cent; damask, towels, .and sails 
for boats and ships are 25 per cent. 
Bags or sacks of hemp, linen, cotton or jute, 
which had half a dozen different kinds of 
duty, some of them compound, have been 
lumped together under a uniform rate of 20 
per cent. Bags or sacks of hemp, linen, cot- 
ton or jute, and all manufactures of flax and 
hemp are 20 per cent. Jute cloth, dyed or 
bleached or calendered, 10 per cent. ‘The 
silk duties have been kept as they were. Silk 
velvets and all manufactures of silk and rib- 
bons are at the same rate of 30 per cent. 


WOOLLENS. 


When we come to woollens, the difficulty 
of arranging the tariff was apparent from the 
outset. The woollen industry is exceedingly 
diversified in the grades and qualities of its 
productions. The present duties are specific 
and ad valorem together. On the lowest 
class of goods, or shoddies, they range to a 
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very high ad valorem equivalent, and it has 
been found impossible, even with the best 
intentions, to do all that was desired for inat 
part of the woollen trade. It has been found 
impossible to afford adequate protection to 
that class of goods, which at the same time 
would be reasonable for straight woollen 
goods. The Government has therefore come 
to the decision to make two single items of 
the whole woollen business. Yarns, woollen 
and worsted, which bore 10 cents a pound 
and 20 per cent ad valorem, have been made 
to bear an ad valorem duty of 2714 per cent, 
and all fabrics and manufactures of wool 
have been put at the rate of 30 per cent. 
Women’s and children’s dress goods, which 
are imported in the rough, to be dyed and 
finished in this country, come in at 22% per 
cent, under regulations as to their dyeing and 


finishing. Felt, pressed. of all ixinds, 17% 
per cent. Hosiery-and knitted goods, which 


have borne a double duty of 10 centsa pound 
and 20 per cent, are put into one schedule 
and will pay 35 per cent. The carpet sched- 
ule, which ran over five or six items, has 
been reduced to one, and carpets, mats and 
rugs are put at 30 per cent. This will be a 
slight increase on Brussels carpet, which be- 
fore paid 25 per cent; but those who buy 
Brussels carpet can afford to pay a little 
more for the purpose of uniformity in the 
schedule. Carpetting, mats and matting of 
cocoa, hemp or jute, the same as before, 
per cent, 
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SUNDRIES. 


Floor oilcloth, which before 
mixed duty, has been put in 
30 per cent. Window shades, 35 per cent. 
Gloves and mitts, 35 per cent. Ready made 
clothing, 32% per cent. Hats, caps and bon- 
nets, umbrellas and parasols, 30 per cent. 
Braces and suspenders, 35 per cent. Sur- 
gical belts and appliances, 25 per cent. In 
the class of sundries, artificial flowers are 
the same as before, 25 per cent. Buttons of 
hoof, rubber, vulcanite or composition, which 
were before 5 cents per gross and 20 per 
cent, haye been put at 4 cents per gross and 
20 per cent. Buttons of pearl, vegetable 
ivory or horn, which were 10 cents per gross 
and 20 per cent, have been made 8 cents per 
gross and 20 per cent. Buttons of papier 
maché and all other, ne.s., which were 25 
per cent, are reduced to 20 per cent, 

35 per cent. Fireworks, 25 per cent. 
FP 4 


had a 
one item,. at 


Fer- 


Combs, | 


tilizers, compounded, which bore 20 per cent, 
have been reduced to 10 per cent, and all 
uncompounded fertilizing matter comes in 
free, and can be imported by any person and 
mixed and compounded by the farmer him- 
self for his own wants. Gun, rifle and pistol 
eartridges, cartridge-cases and the like are 
reduced from 35 per cent to 380 per cent. 
Nitro-glycerine, dualin, blasting, mining and 
gunpowder and other explosives, which bore 
specific or specific and ad valorem duties, 
have been placed in one schedule at 25 per 


cent. Photographic*dry-plates are 30 per 
cent. Tobacco pipes, cigar and cigarette- 


holders, 35 per cent, the same as before. 
Trunks and yalises, 30 per cent, the same as 
before. 


THE FREE LIST. 


I do not propose to trouble the House 
by reading the whole of the free list through. 
I will place that, of course, upon the Table, 
and it will be printed in due course. There 
are just one or two things that I wish 
specially to notice. With reference to 
books, I have explained that pretty fully. 
Generally, I may say, that all acids, drugs, 
dye stuffs—everything which is necessary for 
tanning in the manufacturing process and 
the like—have been taken from the dutiable 
list and placed on the free list. In that 
respect, pretty nearly all, if not all, the 
elements that go into dyeing, tanning and 
the like, have been made free. In addition 
to the books made free are those printed by 
any government or association for the pro- 
motion of science and letters, and issued in 
the course of the proceedings of such asso- 
ciation, to its members, and not for the 
purpose of sale or trade. Also books, not 
being printed or reprinted in Canada, which 
are included in the curriculum of any uni- 
versity or incorporated college in Canada ; 
books specially imported for the bona fide 
incorporated mechanics’ institutes, 
ete. Brass scrap and brass in or 
plates. Brass in bars and bolts, drawn, plain 
and faney tubing, and other brasses, as will 
be seen by reference to the list, are made 
free. In the article of minerals, coke, 
which was dutiable heretofore, has been 
placed on the free list. This will be a large 
eoncession to the whole of the western part 
of this country, in so far as manufacturing 


use of 


sheets 


is concerned. 
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Mr. PATERSON (Brant). Did you Say 
anything about bituminous coal ? 


Mr. FOSTER. In passing over that, I 
said they were kept as before. But there 
is one item made free, which deserves 
special mention, and the object of which is 
to afford a healthy amusement, at a cheap 
rate, to a large and deserving class of our 
population. Curling stones of granite have 
been made free. Dogs have been added to 
other fowls that come in free for breeding 
purposes. Globes, geographical, topographi- 
cal and astronomical, have been put on the 
free list. Mining machinery, it will be re- 
collected, was put upon the free list for 
three years. 


Mr. EDGAR. That was only what could 
not be made in this country. 
Mr. FOSTER. ‘That has been re-enacted 


with an addition which will make it read as 
follows :— 


Mining and smelting machinery, imported 
prior to the 16th May, 1896, which is at the time 
of its importation of a class or kind not manufac- 
tured in Canada. 


The object is to assist, as far as possible, 


in holding out inducements for the establish- 
ment of new smelting furnaces. 


Mr. FRASER. Will that include such 
machinery as is required for the washing of 
ores aS well as the mining of ores ? 


Mr. FOSTER. It will include just what 
is understood under smelting machinery. I 
am not sufficiently versed in mining and 
smelting machinery to know just how far 
it will go, but the Controller of Customs and 
the Minister of Justice will take care that 
it does not go too far. Shoe buttons, papier 
maché ; metal glove-fasteners, eyelets, hooks 
and eyelets for boots and shoes, and lacing 
hooks, are free. Sugar, not above No. 16 
Dutch standard in colour, sugar drainings 
or pumpings, drained in transit, melado or 
concentrated melado, tank bottoms and 
sugar concrete, are also free. With reference 
to woods, logs and round unmanufactured 
timber, not specially enumerated or provided 
for in this act ; firewood, handle bolts, rail- 
road ties, ship timber and ship-planking not 
specially provided for in this act, and other 
woods as mentioned in the schedule, are 
free. This is a special concession, and I 
hope will prove a useful one in Manitoba 


and the North-west. There was no one 
feature of our examination into the con- 
dition of things in that part of the country, 
which impressed itself so forcibly on my 
mind, as the combine which existed for the 
distribution and sale of lumber. Every 
town was parcelled out. One or two men 
were selected, to whom was given the monv- 
poly of selling in each place. The prices 
were fixed, and if they sold a fraction of a 
cent under the fixed prices, their privilege 
was taken away and given to somebody 
else. That monopoly bore heavily on the 
people in that country, where lumber is so 
essentially necessary in the making of barns 
and houses, and I came to the conclusion 
that if possible help should be given by 
putting lumber upon the free list, and that 
has been done. But there is a codicil, which 
will, I know, please my hon. friends oppos- 
ite. These articles are free, but it is pro- 
vided that :— 


If any country shall impose a duty upon the 
articles in this schedule enumerated, or any of 
them, when imported into such country from 
Canada, it shall be lawful for the Governor in 
Council, from time to time, by proclamation pub- 
lished in the Canada Gazette, to declare that the 
following export duties, or any of them, shall be 
chargeable upon logs exported into such country 
from Canada. 


The articles enumerated are as follows :— 


Pine, Douglas fir, fir balsam, cedar and hemlock 
logs not exceeding $3 per thousand feet board 
measure. In case of the export of any of the above 
enumerated logs in shorter lengths than 9 feet, 
then a rate per cord may be levied in the same 
way, equivalent to the above enumerated rate per 
thousand feet, board measure. And export duty 
shall be chargeable accordingly, after the publica- 
tion of such proclamation: Provided that the 
Governor General in Council may by proclamation 
published in like manner, from time to time, re- 
move and reimpose such export duty. 


Wood pulp, mechanically ground, and chemi- 
cal wood pulp, bleached or unbleached, are 
added to the free list. I think I have ex- 
hausted the patience of the House, and your 
patience, Mr. Speaker. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. What 
is the total effect of this on the revenue ? 


Mr. FOSTHR. I therefore will conclude 
this long series of remarks by giving the 
hon. gentleman the information which I 
have at hand. The total reduction of revenue 
resulting from the changes, taking as a basis 
the imports of last year, will be about $1,- 
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500,000 or $1,600,000. This takes into ac- 
count the additions to the revenue which we 
may fairly calculate upon, as in the case of. 
rice. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. That is 
the net loss. 


Mr. FOSTER. That is the net loss. That 
is a rather bold reduction to make, the sit- 
uation being as at present, but I have 
every hope that the depression in the re- 
venue will be short lived, and that in a few 
months the revenues of the country will 
recoyer their buoyancy with recovering busi- 
ness on the other side of the line, in Great 
Britain, and, I hope, the world over. How- 
ever that may turn out, I think that what 
we have to face, as a prudent people, ana 
to face cheerfully, is the fact that we may 
be short in revenue for a year or two as 
compared with former terms. It is our duty, 
in making this reduction and incurring that 
shortage, to keep the expenses of the coun- 
try well within our revenue, whether it slight- 
- ly exceeds our expectations or whether it 
does not fully come up to them. I wish to state 
this one thing in addition: After all that has 
been done in the United States, after their 
election, run upon the basis of tariff revision, 
and after the question has been thoroughly 
fought out in the House of Representatives, 
there is a net result, if the Wilson Bill is 
carried as at present, of an average protec- 
tion on dutiable imports of 30°66 per cent. 
That is a little over the average upon the 
dutiable imports in Canada under the pre- 
sent tariff. The American representatives 
came face to face with the facts; their 
theories had to be put to the test of a prac- 
tical solution, and the leaders, in the prepar- 
ation of the Bill, and in the House itselt 
were obliged frankly to acknowledge that 
they could not make a free trade measure 
and that they had to embody in the Bill the 
principle of protection. That principle has 
been embodied in it from the first. But, 
after all the agitation that has taken place, 
their average ad valorem duty, calculated on 
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I want to say, in conclusion, just one more 
word with reference to the principle of re- 
ciprocity. We have been charged with not 
dealing with the United States in a fair and 
reciprocal spirit. We must consider the 
whole line of the Customs tariff. We know 
this fact, that the McKinley Bill in 1893 (the 
last year of its operation if the new Bill is 
carried) charged an ad valorem duty equi- 
valent to an average, on the table of imports, 
of 49% per cent, while our tariff, as regards 
dutiable imports for home consumption, went 
down to an average of 30°28 per cent. Ever 
since they have had a protective system their 
duties have been, on the average, from 15 to 
20 per cent higher than ours, and, in some 
cases, their duties have been double what 
ours have been. Take cotton warps and 
yarns—their average duty in 1890 was 46 
per cent ; in 1891 they were 49 per cent; in 
1892 they were 49 per cent; and in 1893 
they were 50°22 per cent. On carpets, they 
have had an even 50 per cent; on cotton 
cloth from 46 to 48 per cent ; knitted goods, 
in 1892, an average of 68 per cent. The total 
cotton manufactures have borne a duty of 
55 per cent, and so on through the whole 
list. It cannot be argued that, in the mat- 
ter of arrangement of duty we have not 
treated them fairly. They have been able 
to get over our wall, but it has been almost 
impossible for us, in nearly every line of 
manufactured goods, to get over the wall 
they have built around their country. I 
thank you, Mr. Speaker, and the members 
of the House for the attention with which 
you have listened to me. 


Mr. DAVIES (P.E.I.) Will the hon. gen- 
tleman allow me a question ? He has men- 
tioned that garden seeds remain as before. 
Is grass seed in the same category ? 


— 


Mr. FOSTER. Yes; it remains as before. 


Mr. CHARLTON. If the hon. gentleman 
will permit me I desire to ask a question. As 
understand the hon. gentleman, boards, 
deals, etc., are placed upon the free list, with 


the basis of their imports, will be a little|a provision that nations that do not recipro- 
higher than our average ad valorem duty | cate shall have an export duty placed upon 
under the present tariff. Under the reduced | logs and some other articles. A contingency 
rates which I have just given, our ad valor- | may arise with regard to which [ wish to 
em duty will be, on the average, about 28| inquire. The American Congress has now 
per cent, which is a large reduction, and |a tariff bill under consideration, which bill 
much below that of the United States as it! places these articles upon the free list. Con- 
will be if the Bill is carried as proposed. | sideration of that bill may not be com- 
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pleted and final action taken as early as/| 


final revision upon this bill. Under the pro- 
visions of the tariff just explained by the 
hon. gentleman, as I understand it, we are 
liable to have export duties imposed in the 
interim between the time this bill is passed 
and the time the American bill is acted 
upcn. If that were the case, it would have 
an irritating effect and might very seriously 
compromise our chances of getting free ad- 
mission for our lumber into the United 
States. Would such a contingency arise ? 


Mr. FOSTER. No; it is not the intention 
that any contingency of that kind shall arise, 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). I suppose the 
intention of the hon. Minister in the reso- 
lutions he has placed before us is to repeal 
the present provisions of tariff enactments 
and to consolidate the law ? 


Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 


Mr. PATERSON (Brant). As the hon. 
Minister proceeded I did not observe that he 
referred to some articles which had occurred 
to my mind, and he has forgotten to tell us 
what rate he intends to impose on unenu- 
merated articles. 


Mr. FOSTER. The same as before, 20 per 
cent. ; 


Mr. SOMERVILLE. I would like to ask 
the Finance Minister if it is the intention to 
allow stereotype plates for newspapers to 
come in free ? 


Mr. FOSTER. There is no change in that 
respect ; stereotypes for books come in free. 
I have already, Mr. Speaker, thanked your- 
self and the members of the House for the 
attention with which you have listened to me. 
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WAYS AND MEANS—THE BUDGET. Clocks and clock springs ........ $ 4,207 
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f Copper and manufactures of .... 26,060 

Mr. FOSTER moved : Cotton, manufactures of ........ 156,775 
Drugs, dyes, chemical d di- 

That the House resolve itself into Committee bese bei ere 3 termina: 70.261 
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He said : Mr. Speaker, the revenue was esti- Gunpowder_and other explosives. 10,625 


mated last year when I delivered the expo- | 
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customary for a number of years to read do candy and confectionery. 10.153 

the principal items of increase or decrease ieee seees MeN eE ooh gd bytes 

UPrpeNtine, SPITITS OF cusccnccrvc 0,00 

respectively, and I shall follow that prac- Watches and parts of............ 8,091 

tice this year. Comparing 1894 with the pre Wood and manufactures of....... 56,550 

Wool re eS a 432,515 

ceding year, it will be found that in the All other dutiable goods......... 132,472 
following lines of articles reductions in/, the other hand in the following in- 


duties haye taken place :— 


stances we have received increased amounts 


Gutta percha and India-rubber, 


Ale, a er POTEET. + +--+ +eeeres $ aoe over those received on the same articles in 
Animals, lying ..........0..055. ; : 
Books, periodicals and other mat- 1893 :-— 
Se, DENI: viva ra no disnses «seine 15,217 Aspirin sien Sandie 

Brass and manufactures of...... 20,551 yeti) Melt eis Sa akc dads $ 2,37 
Grain of all kinds.........+++++- 10,735 Carringee  icccae tte dab ss cach sree 23,723 
Bricks and tiles «...+..-++++++++: 4,477 Embroideries .......+.....eeseeee: $11,340 
Carpets and squares.......-...++- 4,477 Fish and products of............ 4,617 
Cement .. ...eeeeeeeeeeersererees 3,894 Fruit and nuts, dried............. 52,569 


LEON UAET =) fel2) hahaa cena ee ugg os Cec 63,347 
Glass and manufactures of....... 2,380 
Oils, coal, kerosene, and products 

OR Mice foseaiee ots Cine Seema eee ote 22,537 
IPackases': % Fans acces ses ctersheres etree 9,852 
Provisions :—butter, cheese, lard 

AN “MCAS sere snsie ere wenticrotekn ateetatoke 28,478 
Seeds ‘anid ‘ToOOts.2 ns «os nee neers 3,967 
Spirits sand wits tascn ance een 58,284 
Sucamof all ekind Simacscseee ee tee 11,894 
LCE, ccveteporasveretstaue toteteraatecersteteret eit ters 8,137 
ViGSOTABIOS oes ie iuek ah aravsl stalaneteteta seeerake 6,523 


In the other chief item of taxation, Excise, 
there has been as already pointed out a 
slight increase on the receipts of 1894. It 
will be noticed that the decreases are pretty 
generally spread over the list of imported 
articles ; the increase being principally in 
the articles I have named, and not nearly 
so extensive in their scope. Taking up the 
Trade Returns, there are two or three points 
that may be emphasized. The total im- 
ports were less than the preceding year by 
$8,611,047. The dutiable imports were less 
by $7,094,889. The total imports of mer- 
chandise were less. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Are you 
including coin and bullion in the total im- 
ports ? 


Mr. FOSTER. In the total imports, the) 


coin and bullion are included. The total 
lion are not included—was less by $6,099,919, 
but the free imports show an increase over 
the preceding year of $994,470. In looking 
for the reasons for the shrinkage or diminu- 


tion in the Customs revenue, I suppose we | 


will all agree that they may be found under 
three heads—namely, either reduced con- 
“sumption, or shrinkage in values, or in 
addition and in conjunction with that the 


age in values. Now, it may have been the 
opinion of some that a large proportion of 
the fall in revenue was due to under-con- 
sumption, but if you take into account the 
figures that I gave as to the imports of 
dutiable goods and merchandise, especially, 
and also take intc account the shrinkage in 
values which is known and acknowledged, 
I think we shall easily come to the conelu- 
sion that so far as impcerted goods were con- 
cerned in the year 1893-94, as to their bulk 
or volume there was very little less con- 
sumption of them in Canada than in the 
year preceding. I look, therefore, for the 
chief cause of diminution in the Customs 
revenue, aS compared with the preceding 
year, to a shrinkage in yalues of imported 
goods, and the consequently lessened amount 
of duty paid upon the diminished or de- 
creased value. That would be easily ap- 
parent. Suppose that dutiable goods to 
the amount of $70,000,000 are brought in, 
and that there is a shrinkage of value, com- 
pared with the succeeding year, of 5 per 
cent; if the duties of the preceding year 
were 30 per cept, the same rate of duty 
applied to the value diminished by 5 per 


;cent would give you a very~ considerable 
imports of merchandise—there coin and bul-| 


fall in the revenue to be derived. It is 
from this source that, I think, the largest 
part. by far, of the diminution of the duties 
fron: Customs has arisen. If we go to the 
Excise, we will find in reference to it, that 
there was a slight decrease in the duty 
upon the spirits. The following compara- 
tive statement gives the transaction in the 
several articles usually included under this 
head, the amount taken for consumption, 


reduction of taxation which follows in| and the duty accrued thereon as reported by 
ad valorem duties upon the _ shrink-| the hon. Controller of Inland Revenue :— 
C oy oy 
— Quantity. (Quantity. Duty. Duty. Increase. | Decrease. 
1893. 1894. 1893. 1894. 1894 1894. 
Sysesish aus boo dob eae Galls 2,747,597 2,754,607 | $4,189,306 | $4,131,387 |.......... 7,919 
Malt. erat er ehire ene Lbs 50,082,751 51,311,206 1,001,655 ODOS SL Da eee eee 50,840 
Cigars cen metiiace No. 114,668,809 115,392, 857 681,628 689,184 T5500 ; 
Cigarettes: ee By 42,870,100 55,143,500 64,305 82,715 18,410 
Tobacco and snuff... .. Lbs. 10,000,062 9,837,084 2,379,812 2, 30d LOSE EER ae eee 15,659 
$8,266,706 | $8,218,2547| 25,966 |i. 74,418. 
’ ?. 18,452 


The duty accrued, as will be seen, has de- 
clined somewhat, but sufficient has been re- 
ceived from methylated spirits to counteract 
this, and to give us, besides, the small in- 
crease before-mentioned of $13,725. The dim- 
inution of $50,840 on malt was due, of course, 
to the decrease in the duty on malt. AL 
tugether, the excise shows a slight gain of 
$18,725, a gain arising from the profits upon 
the sale of methylated spirits, a branch of 
industry which is earried on under the 
supervision of the Excise Department. It 
has been customary to give a table of the 
comparative consumption, by population, of 
spirits, beer, wine and tobacco. It is for this 
year as follows :— 


Spirits. Beer. Wine. T’b’co 

Average from 1867... 1°087 2°832 ‘1387 2°154 
do for 1892-93.. :-740 3°485 -:094 2-314 

do for 1893-94... °742 3°722 089 2-264 


The detail this year shows for 1893-94 a con- 
sumption of spirits of -742 ; of beer, 3°722 ; of 
wine, ‘089; and of tobacco, 2°216, showing, 
in spirits, a very slight increase, in beer a 
considerable increase, in wine a slight de- 
erease, and in tobacco a slight decrease. 
If you take the per capita consumption in 


1893-94 and compare it with the average of. 


1867, it will be found that in the case of 


spilits, the reduction is equal to about 31) 


per cent, the decrease of wines is 35 per 
cent, while there has been a decided in- 
crease in the per capita consumption of 
beer, and a slight increase, not very much, 
in the per capita consumption of tobacco. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. May 1 
ask what you call the present population 


of Canada, in making that per capita state- 


ment 7 


Mr. FOSTER. 
would be a little over 5,000,000. 
remember exactly the odd figures, but it 
is over five millions The next source of 
revenue is Miscellaneous, which shows a 
decrease of $51,751; but we must recol- 
lect, with reference to that, that 1892-93 
showed a very large increase over the 
preceding year, an increase amounting 
to $319,775; so that the revenue derived 
from miscellaneous works and investments 


The present population 


I do not | 


still stands at about $270,000 more than that 


of any year previous to 1892-93, during the 
existence of confederation ; and the whole 
decrease of $51,751 as compared with 1892- 


| world, 


93, is more than accounted for by an abnor- 
mal falling off in the revenue from fines, 
forfeitures and seizures. So that, taking 
that fact into account, miscellaneous re- 
ceipts have been larger in the year 1893-94 
than in the preceding year, and larger than 
in any previous year since 1867. Now, that 
fact is worth noting. As we look through 
the receipts, it appears that although there 
was a falling off in the receipts of the Fish- 
eries Department, which, however, were 
larger this year than in any preceding year 
except 1892-93, and in the fines, forfeitures 


and seizures, which are vyariable, in 
casual revenue, in cullers’ revenue, in 
gas revenue, in interest on investments, 


in revenue from insurance, in revenue de- 
rived from the industries in the penitenti- 
aries, and in post office revenue, there have 
been increases ; while in the revenue from 
public works, which include railways and 
canals, the loss was only $58,700; and yet 
from this source the revenue remained the 
highest of all but two years since 1867, 
namely, the years 1889-90, and 1892-93. Now, 
the receipts under Miscellaneous may be 
denominated earnings, coming as they do 
from our publie works, railways, post offices 
and investments; and they form a very 
good index to the state of business and the 
financial health of the country ; and it is 
gratifying that in the year 1893-94, when 
what has been called hard times have 
been prevalent the world over, and Canada 
has had to bear a share with the rest of the 
our revenues from these sources 
have—if you take out the falling off from 
forfeitures, fines and seizures—been larger 
than those of the preceding year, and larger 


than those of any other year since confeder- 


ation. ' 


EXPENDITURE, 1893-94, 


I come now to the expenditures for 1893- 
94, They amount to $87,585,025, an excess 
over those of 1892-93 of $770,972. This 
might at first glance be cited as an evidence 
of extravagant expenditure on the part of 
the Government in a year of financial stress, 
and a want of prudence and foresight in 
managing the controllable expenditures. 
But if we look into the items which have 
chiefly caused this increase, we shall find 
that there is another reason for it. Of this 
increase of $770,972, in expenditure, $405,- 


+ 


707 is due to interest on debt, $35,846 to 
sinking fund, which is a laying up against 
debt, and $270,889 to subsidies to provinces, 
which if taken from this treasury go to help 
the different provincial treasuries. These 
items all told make a sum of $712,442, which 
is within $58,530 of the total over-expendi- 
ture of 1893-94, as compared with that of 
1892-93. But there is another point bearing 
upon this. Previously, there were certain 
branches of the service which were earning, 
and in which the departments were in the 
custom of selling what they made, buying 
stock with the receipts, for the purpose of 
making again, and at the end of the year 
handing over the balance on hand to the 
Receiver General. Two years ago it was 
thought well to stop that system and have 
appropriations made for every expenditure, 
and have the receipts on account deposited 
at once with the Receiver General. Under 
this head there came methylated spirits, 
the expenditure on which last year was 
$88,654, which sum appears among the ex- 
penditures of that year, whereas in the pre- 
ceding it did not appear at all. As we had 
a revenue for methylated spirits during the 
year of over $100,000, the expenditure on this 
account is, of course, not an over-expendi- 
ture. The same remark applies to the sum 
of money which has been placed in the hands 
of the Department of Agriculture in the 
form of advances for the purchase and sale 
of dairy products, for which $36,000 was ap- 
propriated last year against $6,000 for the 
preceding year; so that although this sum 
appears among the expenditures and conse- 
quently counts as an over-expenditure in 
the comparative statement, it is not an over- 
expenditure in reality. It is simply what 
we may call a returning vote, which goes 
out and comes back again, which formerly 
went out and came back without an appro- 
priation, but which last year wes estimated 
for and became an appropriation. The same 
is true to a certain extent with regard to 
the sum of $74,210, which was expended for 
binder twine, machinery and stock in the 
penitentiary at Kingston. That was an ex- 
traordinary outlay. Last year there was 
no income to set off against it; but it was 
a preparation for income, and up to the 31st 
of March this year, the sum of $16,400 has 
been received on account of sales made in 
the penitentiary, and in the coming season 


which we have just entered, it is estimated 
that over $40,000 will be received from 
these sales. Then, there is a post office 
over-expenditure of $96,058, and an over- 
expenditure on account of premium and 
exchange in connection with the debt of 
$18,428 ; but against these are’ increased 
receipts of $385,800 from the post office, 
and $24,000 on account of premium and 
exchange. Summing up these remarks, 
the whole result is, that although there 
was an increase in the expenditure of 
1898-94 of $770,972, of this amount $712,442 


is statutory, for interest, sinking fund, 
and subsidies to provinces, and $198,864 
is extraordinary for methylated spirits, 


dairy advances and binder twine machinery, 
which had formerly not been, but which 
last year were, included in the Estimates, 
but against which the sum of $101,000 for 
methylated spirits, $86,000 for dairy pro- 
ducts, and during the course of this year 
about $56,000 for the sale of stock manu- 
factured at the Kingston penitentiary, oper- 
ates as a set-off. We find that there has been 
a decrease in expenditures, in charges of 
management, in the Fisheries Department, 
in Legislation, in Lighthouse and Coast Ser- 
vice, in Militia and Defence, Miscellaneous, 
Mounted Police, Pensions, Police, Railways 
and Canals, Superannuation, Adulteration of 
Food, Culling Timber, and in Dominion 
lands. There has been an increase in interest 
and Sinking Fund, which are statutory, in 
the Administration of Justice, which is large- 
ly statutory, in Agriculture, owing to the 
dairy advances, without which there would 
have been no increase, Some inerease in Civil 
Government, Geological Survey, Immigra- 
tion, Quarantine, Indians, Mail and Steam- 
ship Subsidies, Marine Hospital, Ocean and 
River Service, Penitentiaries, Public Works, 
Subsidies to Provinces, which are statutory, 
Customs, Excise, Post Office and Weights, 
and Measures. So that the $86,374,693 
of revenue failed to meet the expenditure 
of $37,585,025 by $1,210,332, which measures 
the size of that unwelcome visitor, as a de- 
ficit has been called. But we must recollect 
this, that if there is a deficit on the year’s 
operations of $1,210,382, there is included in 
the expenditure the sum of $2,131,360 for 
sinking fund, which is so much laid up 
against debt, so that the result, translated 
into the vernacular, of last year’s revenue 


ae 


oy. 
whe < — f 


and expenditure, is simply this, that with the 
revenue we met all the expenditure for the 
services of the country outside of capital, 
and laid up against the debt $921,028. 
There is also another consideration that may 
be noted just here, namely, that although 
there is a deficit of $1,210,832 we have a 
net surplus from 1887-88 to 1893-94 of $7,476,- 
843. There is also one other fact of very 
great significance. It is this: that in the 
year 1898-94 303,793,677 pounds of sugar 
were imported for home consumption into 
Canada. If the rate of duty which was 
charged in 1890-91 and then taken off, had 
been imposed on that imported sugar last 
year, the duty which would have accrued 
would have been $4,821,205. This would 
have swept away the deficit and left $3,610,- 
873 to go against the diminution of the debt 
or for capital. The net result to the people of 
Canada is this, that while it has cost them 
$38,324 as an interest burden to carry the 
deficit, they have saved into their pockets 
$4,821,205. 


EXPENDITURE FROM CAPITAL, 1893-94, 


The expenditure on capital last year, 
1893-94, as compared with 1892-93, was as 
follows :— 


Increase 

1893-94, 1892-93. or 
Decrease. 
R.R. & Canals... $3,612,913 $2,782,490 + 830,423 
Public Works.... 2,058 181,877 — 79,819 
Dom. Lands.... 149,146 115,088 + 34,108 
$3,864,118 $3,079,406 + 784,712 
R. R. subsidies... 1,229,885 811,394 + 418,491 
$5,094,003 $3,890,800 $1,203,203 


Our debt on the 30th June, 1894, stands at 
$246,183,029, which is established as fol- 
lows :— 


Debt. 
Capital expenditure, 1893-94 . $5,094,005 
Charges loan ee 830,353 
Deficit. . 1,210,332 

6,634,689 | 
Less sinking fund........... $2,131,360 
Transferred and refunded.. 1,339 

2,132,700 
Addition .. .. ..$ 4,501,989 
Debt, 30th June, 1894.. . -$246,183,029 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. It might 


be convenient to state here why you charge | 


$330,000 to management last year. 


Mr. FOSTER. I will state that when I 
eeme to touch the loan, which I will do 
shortly. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


The total addition to the debt is $4,501,- 
989. Adding that to the additions in for- 
mer years, and we have from 1890 to 1894 
inclusive, a total addition to the debt of 
$8,652,987, which is an average of $1,730,597 
per year. But that addition to the debt is not 
all what would be generally taken in busi- 
ness matters as an addition to the debt. 
When you make a loan there are three 
courses you may pursue. You may put 
your loan upon the market in such a way 
that you may realize a premium from it, 
You may put it on the market so that you 
sell it at par, or you may put your loan 
upon the market below par—and this last, 
on almost all counts, is considered by far 
the preferable way. But if you put your 
loan upon the market below par, the amount 
of discount whieh you pay, although it is 
charged to capital, and has been always 
sc charged in our books, is really only the 
result of what you consider to be the best 
means of floating your loan. You may in- 
cur it, or you may not; and it is, to all 
intents and purposes, an advance payment 
of interest, which you would not otherwise 
pay if you floated your loan at a larger per 
cent, and, therefore, had no discount. Well, 
of that class of expenditure on loans, there 
was $330,358 for the year 1893-94 ; $139,951 
for 1892-938 ; and $1,122,541 for the year 
1891-92. And then there was a transfer 
for the North Shore Railway bonds, which is 
simply a matter of book-keeping. They gave 
us no revenue before though they appeared 
as assets, and, consequently when they were 
written off appeared as an addition to the 
debt ; but, nominally, they were assets, and 
| $970,000 is the sum of that transfer. That 
makes $2,662,845 for these objects. Taking 
‘that from the total creation of debt, 1890-4 


| you have a creation of debt for the pabiie 
| service of the country of $6,090,142, or a 
yearly average of $1,198,028. Now, the 
point I wish to make is this: In the first 
, place, the average yearly addition to the 
debt in these five years is small, being $1,- 
The amount of capital expended in 


| 739,597. 


widening and deepening the canals, alone, 
in these years, amounting to $8,868,343, or 
more than the whole amount of the addi- 
tions to the debt incurred between 1890 and 
1894. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1894-95. 


I now come to the revenue and expendi- 
ture for 1894-95, the estimate of which will 
be most clearly exhibited in the following 


Total revenue for 1893-94............ $ 36,374,693 
Revenue up to 20th April, 1894...... 29,261,171 
Revenue up to 20th April, 1895...... 26,266,757 


Revenue, 20th April, 1894, to 30th 
JUNE) W894: sais Mires vee eters pete eines 7,113,521 
33,380,278 
Add anticipated betterment.......... 419,722 
Total actual and estimated revenue, 
PSOARAOH weretscstore ereteterare cloretrsesls etecstele ous 33,800,000 
ISX DECTCAUGENCIE 2c stereo ars oreies's 4,500,000 


| table :— 

Total ExPeENGIEUTe w. ateceictercteieteresie eke cle © 37,585,025 
Expenditure to 20th ‘April, 1894s se 25,085,570 
Expenditure to 20th April, 1895..... 25,984,658 

Expenditure, 20th abel, 1894, to 30th 
ARiIGy, URNS Bamaoddsonbencconbednc 12,499,454 
38,484,113 
Subtract anticipated less expenditure 184,113 
38,300,000 


There are certain signs of betterment 
which, I think, justify me in estimating an 
appreciable increase of the Customs revenue 


during the period I have mentioned of the | 


eurrent fiscal year. After carefully looking 
over the matter, I have estimated the sum, 
in round numbers, at $500,000. But, to 
bring the result out in round numbers, and 
avoid multiplication, I have put the amount 
down at $419,722, which will make the total 
revenue for the current year, actually 
accruing, and estimated by me to accrue, 
$33,800,000, as stated. On the other hand, 
I have estimated, after looking as care- 
fully as possible into the works that are 
in progress—and I have been very con- 
Servative in my estimate so as not to make 
the mistake of under-estimating the ex- 
penditure—that there will be a reduction 
of $184,113 in expenditure, as compared 
with last year. This makes the total actual 
expenditure, $38,300,000. Subtracting one 
from the other by an arithmetical process 
for which we are all competent, we find the 
deficit expected for the present year, $4,500,- 
000. Now, it may have been noticed that 
the expenditure for the year up to the 20th 
April, of the year through which we are 
now passing, is greater than that of last 
year, by a considerable amount. I wish to 
read the principal items of the increase, to 
show that it has not been an over expendi- 
ture that was controllable. The interest 
on debt, accounts for $179,208 ; legislation, 
revision of the voters’ lists, $155,566. The 
undertaking which we made with the Brit- 


| 


|ish Government, and which we are carrying 
out jointly with the British Government at 


Hsquimalt, is responsible for expenditure 
of $148,356. Subsidies to provinces, $178,- 
957. Excise, $64,989—in the item of methy- 
lated spirits. This makes a total of $722,072 
on these items, part of which are statutory, 
and, as regards the Esquimalt expenditure, 
a matter of agreement, and as regards the 
Tixcise, chiefly a matter of book-keeping, and 


| the revenue accrues on the other hand, as 
|/I have stated. The increase on account of 


legislation is for the revision of the voters’ 
lists. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. How 
long will the Hsquimalt expenditure con- 
tinue ? 


Mr. FOSTHR. I think another year will 
finish it, or nearly so—that is the extra- 
ordinary expenditure ; after that there is 
maintenance of the school of marine artil- 
lery, which is jointly kept up. Now, in 
looking to find the reasons for the decrease 
in Customs revenue, we have been discuss- 
ing, I find that the imports for home con- 
sumption to 1st April, 1894, were $86,370,739, 
and to 1st April, 1895, they were $78,126,603, 
showing a loss in the current year, 
compared with last year, of $8,244,136. 
So that during the current year more will 
have to be accounted for as to the decreased 
revenue by lessened consumption ; but yet, 
taking into account the great fall in prices, 
which the London ‘“ Heonomist,’’ a very 
conservative and very reliabie paper, esti- 


3 


mates at 7144 per cent for the year, taking | 226.6 618 ; making in all, $3,330,579. It is esti- 
; mated that to the end of the year there will 


that into account, it will be seen that so 
far as volume or bulk is concerned, the 
consumption of this year has not fallen 
much below the consumption of the pre- 
ceeding year ; and it is satisfactory to know 
that up to the date I mention, 
April, 1895, the exports of Canada have been 
greater by half a million dollars than the 
exports of Canada for the same period last 
year. The chief reason for the reduction in 
customs collections, then, is the one that I 
noticed with reference to the preceding year, 
the great shrinkage in value, and the reduc- 
tion of duty, a reduction of duty which arises 
from these causes in the current year namely, 
the reduced duties of last year, the change 
to ad yalorem from specific in a number of 
articles, the lessened duties thut aecrtied on 
the lowered value from the ad valorem duty, 
and the greater quantity of free goods, 
goods that were formerly dutiable, but which 
were placed upon the free list, as compared 
with the preceding year. Against the de- 
ficit of $4,500,000 of the current year, 
have also to note the fact that I noted with 
reference to the deficit of the precedinz year. 


mate being made for the remainder of the 
year, the year 1894-95 will seq an importa- 
tion of 310,000,000 pounds of sugar for home 
consumption. If that sugar had been duti- 
able at the rate of 1890-91, the duty that 


we. 


be an expenditure of $1,669,421,which makes 
an estimate of the capital expenditure for 
the year of $5,000,000. Add to that 8$5,000,- 
000 the deficit of $4,500,000, and you have 
$3,506,000, from which if you deduct the 
sinking fund, you will have for the current 
year an addition to the debt of $7,800,000. 
Now, Sir, if we take the debt addition from 
1890 up to the end of 1895 ov this basis, 
itt will amount to $15,952,987. But there is 
this point to be considered by the House, as 
it will, of course, be considered by the coun- 
try, that taking the three articies of glass, 
anthracite coal and sugar, there have been 
taken off by the reduction of duties in the 
way of glass, the removal of duties on an- 
thracite coal and on sugar in those vears, 
the sum of $23,656,270. So that had the duty 
cn glass, anthracite coal and sugar been 
kept exactly as it was in 1890—or 
in the case of anthracite coal the duty which 
was removed a few years earlier—the ac- 
count would stand thus: that the people 
would have paid into the treasury $23,656,270 


‘of taxation, which would have extinguished 


So far as returns go up to date, and an esti- the debt addition of $15,952,987, and left 


seven and three-quarter millions as available 
to decrease the public debt. I say, Sir, with- 
out fear of successful contradiction, that 
you cannot find an example in the history of 


|/a modern country where, in five years, so 


would have accrued upon it would have) large a reduction and removal of taxation 
been $4,900,000; so that if that duty had) has taken place as has taken place in the 
been kept intact, and all the other reductions | ‘Dominion of Canada since the year 1890. 


had been made that were made, we would 
still have had sufficient to prevent any de- | 
ficit for the present year, and have allowed 
a small sum over for capital account. So 
that the account of the people vs. the state 
in this transaction is simply this, that the 


people will have kept in their pockets, by the | 


removal of the duty, $4,900,000 which they 
would otherwise have paid, and that the in- 
terest that will be paid for carrying the 
deficit is but $142,500; that is, they will 
have paid for carrying the burden of the 
deficit $142,500, and have saved in taxes 
to themselves nearly $5,000,000. If you 
take capital expenditure up to the 
20th April, 1895, there was expend- 
ed on railways and canals, $1,967,435 ; 
on public works, $71,021; on Dominion 
lands, $69,508; on railway 


subsidies, $1,- ) 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). What a calamity. 


Mr. FOSTER. I hope mwmy hop, friend will 
not treat this matter with levity. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). ‘The public will 
not. 
Mr. FOSTER. No, I am quite sure the 


public will not ; the public will appreciate 
the statement that is now being made. 
THE POSITION OF CANADA, 
There are some considerations which, at 
this stage, I wish briefly to present to the 
House as to the general condition of the coun- 
tryin the year which has passed, and for 
better comparison, in the series of years that 
has passed, during which we may be said to 
have been passing through a period of de- 
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pression in trade and in industry. I do that 
for two reasons: in the first place, for the 
sake of having a true and clear conception 
of what has actually been the results ; and 
in the second place, of setting that true and 
clear conception against what is given 
throughout the country in the arguments 
of hon. gentlemen opposed to us, as being 
indications of a period of distress arising 
from a bad trade policy, and bad govern- 
ment management, such as Canada has 
never before, in their own words, experi- 
er.ced or passed through. 


AS TO ITS CREDIT. 


Sir, one of the very best indications of the 
condition of a country is the position that 
its credit takes and maintains in the money 
markets of the world. Now, Sir, it so hap- 
pens that in the very midst of the depression 
and demoralization of trade that has been 
visiting the world, and visiting Canada to a 
certain extent, it becomes necessary, in Octo- 
ber, 1894, for Canada to put a loan upon the 
1894, for Canada to put a loan upon the 
London market. That loan was put on the 


market in the midst of iinancial and trade! 


depression which had had the effect of 
loading a large amount of money, an almost 
unprecedentedly large amount, into the 
vaults of London, money, Sir, which would 
not be tempted out of its hiding or hoarding 
place, except by the very best of securities, 
and consequently affording the best test af 
the condition of the securities of a country 
which came for a loan to that market. 
At a time when the colonial securities were 
at their lowest, when the securities of our 
sister colonies were very low indeed, when 
Canadian trade was decreasing, and our 
revenue was diminishing, the monthly 
statements to that effect being in the hands 
of the moneyed men in London to be read 
and known by all, when the value of securi- 
ties was never so carefully investigated and 
so keenly weighed, and when good securi- 
ties stood for something in the period of 
their best testing time, a loan was put on 
behalf of Canada on the British market 
of two and a quarter millions at 3 per cent, 
at a minimum of 95. What happen- 
ed ? This, that the tenders received for 
that loan were the most widely distributed 
and had the widest scope among real, in- 
dividual, bona fide investors of any loan 


that has ever been placed by Canada on 
the British market. No less than 566 differ- 
ent tenders were sent in for that loan. Al- 
though two and a quarter millions were 
asked for, nearly twelve millions of pounds 
were offered. The highest went at £99 12s. 
6d. or nearly par, nearly 50 per cent of it 
went at £97 8s. 6d:, while the average was £97 
9s. 2d.; and when you take the discount 
and cost and calculate the rate of interest, it 
appears to be 3% per cent, the best loan that 
was ever placed on the British market by 
Canada. Now, that counts for something ; 
and the mere recital of that fact will go 
further than many hours of windy decla- 
mation and strong assertion which may 
be indulged in by the enemies of Canada, 
or by its professed friends for political and 
party purposes. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. The hon. 
gentleman has not, I believe, placed the pros- 
spectus of the loan on the Table of the 
House yet. 


Mr. FOSTER. No, I will bring it over. A 
short time after that, the United States put 
an issue of bonds on the market, and the 
rate of interest which those bear and which 
the United States have to pay is within a 
fraction, in fact I think it is absolutely, 3% 
per cent, whilst the Canadian loan went on 
the British market at 34% per cent. If we 
look at the difference in the circumstances. 
we may find certain reasons why the 
loan of the United States went at a higher 
rate than it otherwise might have gone; 
but the fact remains that a great country 
like the United States, putting out an issue 
of sixty millions of bonds, the payment of 
which was undoubtedly secure, have had to 
pay 3% per cent, while Canada pays but 3% 
per cent on her loan. 


AS TO ITS SAVINGS. 


Another evidence of the condition of Can- 
ada is to be found in its savings. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). 


Mr. FOSTER. The hon. member for Both- 
well says ‘‘ hear, hear.’”’ He does not be- 
lieve that such is the case—he treats the 
idea with contempt. But when his col- 
league was Minister of Finance from 1874- 
78, he did not treat an argument like that 
with contempt ; he put it forward as a very 


Hear, hear. 


\- 


a 


strong point in favour of a better condition 
of affairs than some of his opponents ar- 
gued as existing. The hon. gentleman thinks 


a great deal of Liberal traditions, of Liberal | 


precedents and Liberal principles as they 
are exemplified by the present Government 
in Great Britain, and he has only to read 
the telegraphic despatches of the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer yesterday 
to find that he went into an elaborate argu- 
ment to show that the position of Great 
Britain was not so bad as had been stated, 
and the argument on which he relied was 
the increase in the savings of the people. 
Without doubt it is an argument which has 
weight. How does that hold with respect to 
Canada ? Simply in this way,that whilst from 
1874 to 1878 there was a decrease during 
that period of hard times, which may be 
compared with the period through which we 
have been passing, of $353,057, or 4% per 
cent ; yet in the five corresponding years in 
Canada there has been an increase of $41,- 
271,908, or an increase of 21 per cent. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. May I 
ask the Finance Minister of what the forty- 
one million consist ? Does the hon. gentle- 
man mean the Government Savings’ Bank 
deposits ? 


Mr. FOSTER. No, I mean all the savings 
of the people, Post Office Savings’ Bank, the 
Dominion Savings’ Bank, savings in our 
chartered banks, on deposit, on call or for 
a fixed time, and of the District Savings’ 
Bank of Montreal 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). 
ties ? 


Mr. FOSTER. No, I do not include them 
in that comparison, although I might do so. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Certainly. 


AS TO FAILURES IN BUSINESS, 


Mr. FOSTER. The failures ave also a fair 
indication of the condition of the country. 
What do we find to be the result in Canada ? 
In 1890 the failures for the year, according 
to Dun, Wiman & Co.’s. report, represent- 
ed liabilities of eighteen million dollars ; in 
1894, there were $17,600,000, or a decrease 
of 21-5 per cent ; the same authority gives 
the liabilities in 1874 as $7,696,000, and in 
1878 as $23,908,000, an increase of 210 per 


comparison, and take the average from 1&74 
to 1878, they will find that it was $22,297,000, 
while the average from 1890 to 1894, was 
only $15,690,000, there being a yearly average 
in excess during the period from 1874 to 
1878 of $6,500,000 as compared with the 


| period from 1890 to 1894. 


AS TO THE COURSE OF TRADE. 


We can also take up the condition of trade, 
and I am here ta say that the condition 
represented by the results arrived at, from 
a careful comparison of the course of trade 
in Canada during the last five or six years, 
is eminently favourable, and is one of which 
we have no reason to be otherwise than 
proud. Let us take the trade of last year. 
It shows for last year an export increase 
to Great Britain of $4,500,000, to France of 
100 per cent, although the amount is not 
very large—— 


Mr. LAURIDR. Hear, hear. 


Mr. FOSTER. Still it is an increase, and 
I am very sorry to find the leader of the 
Opposition has nothing but ridicule to pour 
on any attempt to increase our trade with 
France. Surely he must have forgotten the 
province from which he comes. There is 
an increase in exports to Germany from 
three-quarters of a million to two mil- 
lions; there was also an increase with 
Spain, Italy, Belgium, Newfoundland, the 
West Indies, South America, China and 
Japan, Australasia and other countries ; and 


|the only decrease in our exports last year 


And loan sccie-| 


was to the United States, a large decrease, 
and to Portugal, and a very slight decrease 
with our trade with Holland. I say that 
hon. members may look over the history cf 
our trade returns and they cannot find in 
any previous year a state of things showing 
such a universal and widely extended in- 
crease in our exports to the different coun- 
tries with which we trade as is found in 
the statement I made of our trade of last 
year. As to our imports, there is an Increise 
in our trade with Germany, Spain, [aly, 
Newfoundland, South America, China and 
Japan, and Switzerland, and remark- 
able to say, there is a decrease in 
our exports to the United States of $8,- 
000,000, and a decrease of imports of $5,000,- 
000, being $13,000,000 in all, but which will 


cent. If hon. members will take a fairer | be remedied somewhat, I have no dceubt, 


when the era of extremely low prices passes 
and the effects of lessened tariff, owing to 
the legislation of Congress last year, are felt. 
There is an increase with our trade of Ger- 
many from $4,576,000 to $7,887,000 in a 
single year, or an increase of over 72 per 


cent. Sir, it will be found that in 
1889, which was about the time that 
this wave of depression commenced to 


flow over the world, the exports from 
Canada were of a value of $89,000,000. 
You will find them last year. one 
hundred and seventeen and a half 
millions, an increase of twenty-eight and 
one-half million dollars ($28,500,000) for 
that period. What more ? The exports last 
year were, by value, $117,500,000, the largest 
of any year since confederation, with the 
exception of 1893, when they were one hun- 
dred and eighteen and a half millions ($118,- 
500,000), but if you take the decrease in 
price into consideration, it is evident and 
cannot be gainsaid, that the volume and 
bulk of exports last year was the highest 
since confederation. Take imports, if you 
please. In 1889 they amounted to one hun- 
‘dred and nine and a half millions ($109,500,- 
000) ; they amounted last year to one hun- 
dred and thirteen millions ($113,000,000), an 
increase in the period of three and a half 
millions ($3,500,000), not taking into account 
the decreased prices, and ‘consequently 
there was an increased volume or bulk. 
Now, I say that the volume of trade in 
1894, taking exports and imports, was as 
high as in any preceding year in the his- 
tory of confederation, and I say that if 
prices had been equal to what they were 
five years ago even, that these trade re- 
turns of last year would be in value what 
they are in bulk and volume: the largest 


of any of the years during which the Do- 


Minion has been carrying on its business. 


AS TO RAILWAYS AND SHIPPING. 


There is ‘another indication, a very good 
indication, the indication which is shown 
by the great carriers of the country. Take 
the railroads and the shipping, and what 
do we find? We find that from 1889 
to 1894, the railway mileage has _ in- 
creased from 12,628 to 15,620, the mile- 
age travelled from 38,800,000 to 48,700,- 
‘000, the passengers carried from twelve 
and one-fifth millions (12,200,000) to four- 


teen and a half millions (14,500,000), the 
tons of freight carried from eighteen mil- 
lions to twenty and _ seven-tenths mil- 
lions, and the earnings from $42,000,- 
000 to $49,500,000. And comparing the earn- 
ings, the freight carried, and the passen- 
gers carried this last year with the two 
preceding years below which they come, 
they still fall short of these two years by 
an exceedingly small amount compared 
with which the decreases in the United 
States are far and away above the de 
ereases that have occurred in Canada. It 
you take the coasting vessels and the ton- 
nage trade of the country, what do you find 
as well? You find that there has been a 
constant increase in the tonnage of vessels 
in and out, exclusive of coasting. In 1890 it 
was 18,446,000 tons, in 1892, 18,692,000 tons, 
and in 1894, 20,353,000 tons. Certainly, the 
tonnage is increasing, and if it goes and it 
comes, it is fair to suppose that it is car- 
rying backwards and forwards. If you 
take the tonnage of coasting vessels in and 
out, the same increase is shown, namely, 
22,797,000 in 1890, and 26,560,000 in 1894. 


AS TO CUSTOMS TAXATION. 


Sir, you can take something else to show 
what has been operating during these five 
years that some look upon as a peculiar 
time of stress and trial in Canada. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). 
luded. 


Mr. FOSTER. A good many of them are 
deluded. Some of them see their delusion 
and others are so blind that they cannot 
see it. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). The Minister sees 
ic 


But they are de- 


Mr. FOSTER. Yes. The per capita 
of Customs collection in 1888-89 was 
$5.01 per head, while the per capita of 
Customs collection in 1893-94 was $3.82 
per head, or a reduction of $1.19 per 
head of the people in the amount that they 
have paid for Customs comparing 1889 with 
1893, and yet the imports in 1893-94 were 
larger than the imports in 1888-89. Taking 
the per cent of imports dutiable and free 
for home consumption, in 1888-89, it was 
21°65 per cent, while in 1893-94 it has been 
reduced to 17:13 per cent, a decrease of 4% 
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per cent in the rate of Customs impost dur- 
ing these years. Take the actual duties col- 
lected on $109,673,447 of imports in 1889, 
namely, $23,784,528, and take the duties col- 
lected upon the $113,000,000 in 1893-94, 
which amounted to $19,879,822, and you 
have a saving upon an importation larger 
by three and a half millions, amounting to 
$4,404,701 in Customs imposts alone. That 
reduction has been going on in taxation. 
That has not been coming out of the pockets 
of the people, and it is due to the fact of 
the reductions in taxation that we made 
when the reyenue was buoyant, and it is 
therefore so much remitted to the people. 
Take this one other consideration. If the 
same percentage of Customs, 21°45, which 
was collected in 1889-90 had been collected 
every year since then, there would have 
been paid in Customs duties $125,112,895. 
As it is, there was paid in $108,588,092, 
leaving a saving to the people of $16,524,803 
‘by the reduction in the tax rate from 21°65 
to 17°13. 


SUMMARY OF ABOVE. 


Taking leave of this, which I call the 
absolute view of the condition of Can- 
ada, let me summarize it in brief in this 
way. In five years the imports have increased 
in value by $3,500,000, and they have increas- 
ed in volume by a large amount, of course, 
owing to the decrease in value. The ex- 
ports have increased in value by $28,000,000, 
and in yolume, of course, much more, and 
are in 1894, as I said, the highest in value 
since confederation, with the exception of 
1893, and the highest in volume of any year 
in our history. We have net surpluses dur- 
ing that period from 1890 to 1894-95 of $7,- 
476,843. We have taken off taxation on 
sugar alone, $14,000,000 ; we have taken off 
taxation on two other articles to the amount 


of three and three-quarter million dol- 
lars, and we have taken off a large 


amount on items generally in the tariff, the 
revision of which took place last year. We 
have increased the debt by $8,600,000. The 
interest on the public debt, however, has 
been increased by only $100,000, I 
mean the net interest; while the per 
capita net interest bas fallen from $1.86 to 
$1.79. No banks have fallen in that period 
in Canada through the stress of hard times, 
not one. Our industries have been well 


maintained. Want and poverty have been 
practically unknown in Canada, and com- 
paratively the Canadian people have out- 
ridden the storm with vessel less battered 
and sails less tattered than any other coun- 
try in the world. And in the very midst of 
the financial and. business tempest, Canada 
ran her flag of credit in the very centre of 
London up to the very highest notch from 
which it has been unfurled from the time 
the Canadian provinces united. The tide, 
I believe, has now turned. Prices are re 
covering, confidence is growing, trade is in- 
creasing, the demand of the consumer is 
strengthening, revenue is beginning to mend, 
as I have pointed out; and working on 
her well laid basis of rich and varied re- 
sources ; with the wide facilities for trans- 
port with which Canada is splendidly equip- 
ped, with a sound fiscal policy, a careful, 
prudent, financial management, Canada is to- 
day emerging from the temporary and not 
very dark clouds of depression into a bright- 
ness of prosperity which shall surely surpass 
any period in her previous history. 


TRADE COMPARISON WITH OTHER COUNTRIES, 


Now, Sir, there is another view which may 
be taken of trade. You may look on this 
matter relatively. You may compare Can- 
ada with other countries of the world—and 
let me ask your attention while I do that, 
very briefiy. If you look over the great 
trading countries of the world—Great Brit- 
ain, France, the United States, the Aus- 
tralian colonies—what has been the history 
of their trading during these five or six 
years of which I have been speaking ? 
Briefly, it is this; Great Britain’s exports 
of domestic manufactures in 1890 amount- 
ed to £263,530,585 ; they have steadily de- 
creased, until, in 1894, they amounted to 
£216,194,239, a falling off of £47,336,546, or 
$230,370,217. The imports into Great Brit- 
ain have fallen off from £420,691,997, in 1890, 
to £408,505,718, in 1894, a fall of £12,186,- 
279, or, in round numbers, $60,000,000. The 
exports of France have fallen in the same 
period from £150,136,000 to £131,001,000 ; 
and those of Germany have fallen from 
£166,405,000 to £158,000,000. The exports 
of the United States have fallen from $1,- 
015,732,011, in 1892, to $869,204,987 In 1894 ; 
and the exports of the Australian colonies 
have fallen from £72,500,000, in 1891, to 
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have fallen from £177,476,000, in 1890, to 
£164,779,000, in 1894 ; those of Germany 
have fallen from £208,105,000, in 1890, to 
£198,000,000, in 18938; those of the United 
States have fallen from $827,402,462, in 
1892, to $654,994,622, in 1894 ; and those 
of the Australian colonies have fallen from 
£72,000,000, in 1891, to £53,000,000, in 1893. 
Reduce these figures to -percentages, and 
you have this surprising fact: That in 
Great Britain the decrease in exports from 
1890 to 1894 has been 18 per cent; in 
France, 138 per cent; in Germany, 5 per 
cent; in the United States, 15 per cent ; 
and in Australasia, 10 per cent; while, in 
the same time, the exports of Canada have 
increased 22 per cent. The imports of 
Great Britain have fallen off 3 per cent; 
those of France have fallen off 7 per cent ; 
those of Germany have increased 2 per 


cent ; those of the United States have fallen’ 


21 per cent ; and those of Australasia have 
fallen 26 per cent; while the imports of 
Canada as to value, are exactly where they 
‘were in 1890. 


CANADA IN 1874-78 COMPARED wiTH 1889-94. 


There is another point of view which 
we may take—that is, to compare Can- 
ada with herself, which is a more sat- 
factory comparison, so far as the truth 
goes, though it may not be so pleasant 
to all of us. From 1874 to 1878 there 
was. a period of acknowledged depression in 
this country. It has often been spoken 
about since that time. It has formed a 
subject of comment from many a hustings 
and platform, and has been written upon 
occasionally by the editors of newspapers. 
But, of late, one set of speakers, and one 
set of newspaper editors have begun to 
say and to write that the period from 1890 
to 1894, in depression and hard times, and 
general badness in Canada, far eclipses the 
period from 1874 to 1878. Let us go to the 
Jaw and the testimony. In April, 1874, the 
Finance Minister of that time made his 
Budget speeeh in this House, standing 
about where I do. In that speech, looking 
back and taking leave of 1872-78, he spoke 
of it as “the last year of plenty,” with a 
surplus of $1,600,000. Of 1873-74, in the 
midst of which he stood, he said 


We have stood still, but we have not retro- 
graded. Although we may fairly expect that our 
people will grow rapidly in wealth, we cannot 
leok for any great increase in their numbers. To 
avoid serious deficits, a very large amount of 
additional taxes will be necessary. 

He provided for $3,000,000 additional, taxa- 
tion, and in that year, 1878-74, his expendi- 


ture went up by about $4,000,000. 
Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. No. 


Mr. FOSTER. He says he was not re- 
sponsible for it; but that is what the Pub- 
lic Accounts show. His additional $3,000,- 
000 of taxes brought his surplus down from 
$1,600,000 to $888,775, in the year 1873-74, 
and to $935,644, in 1874-75. His capital ex- 
penditure amounted to $10,000,000, and his 
addition to the debt to $8,476,502, in 1878-74, 
and to $7,683,000, in 1874-75, and his trade 
fell $17,000,000. In February, 1875, he made 
his second Budget speech. He dandled his 
diminishing surplus upon his financial knees, 
and prophesied that next year _ it 
would be no smaller. He excused the 
falling imports by proving that diminu- 
tion was not retrogression—a fact which 
he must bear in mind at present. He com- 
forted commercial men by hoping that they 
would find “ new fields of trade which would 
partially compensate them for that which 
we have for the present failed to obtain 
from our friends on the other side of the 
line.” In February, 1876, he spoke again, 
commencing by saying: 

It would be both idle and dishonest on my 
part to attempt to conceal from the House that 
the circumstances under which we meet are such 
as to deserve our very gravest consideration. It 
is, unfortunately, too true that we are now pass- 
ing, and have been passing for several months, 
through a commercial crisis of great and almost 
unparalleled severity. * * * * £='There are 
cases of great hardship existing in the country. 
We were, he said, in the midst of ‘a com- 
mercial squall or tornado, if you will ”’— 
$20,000,000 less trade for the previous year ; 
$700,000 more expenditure imminent ; face to 
face with a greater fallen trade, a greater 
loss in revenue, and a greater increase of ex- 
penditure. He could only console himself 
with the comforting intimation that though 
“depression has overtaken the manufac- 
turing and commercial interests of the 
country,’ yet shrinkage in value was a 
matter which it was impossible “for him 
or any other Finance Minister to guard 
against in advance”; and that ‘as they 


{the people) get better bargains for their 
money than before, it is, on the whole, an 
advantage, and not an injury to the peo- 
- ple”; and, therefore, that “‘ what is bad for 
the revenue is, on the whole, good for the 
country.” Driven by his opponents as to 
his trade policy, he declared : 


It does not matter whether your market is 
four millions or forty millions or four hundred 
millions, over-production will always produce dis- 
tress. Nor does it much matter for that par- 
ticular purpose whether free trade or protection 
is the policy. 


And with these excuses, and these plati- 
tudes, he marched on to the doleful tune of a 
two-million deficit, a twenty-seven million 
drop in trade, a three-quarter of a million 
increase in expenditure, and an _ eight 
and a half million addition to the 
debt. In February, 1877, he came to 
the front again, and declared ‘‘that the 
year 1875-76 was one of an exceedingly 
eritical character, which would be long re- 
membered in our financial history.” Well it 
might be. Trade was diminishing, and 
went on to diminish. Revenue was de- 
ereasing, and gave no hope or anticipation 
of rising again. The only things that were 
rising were the taxes and the debt, and 
they were rising with dizzy rapidity. Still, 
the Finance Minister at that time was hope- 
ful. He pitched his song to a cheerful key, 
and said “there was good reason for sup- 
posing that we had seen probably the last of 
the depression.” He marshalled the facts of 
increased circulation, deposits in the savings 
banks, life insurance growth, exports, and 
the consumption of sugar and tea, as being 
reasons why the country was not in so bad 
a condition after all. He then praised his 
loan, bearing four per cent interest, issued 
at ninety-one and costing 4°75 per cent, 
laid on further taxation of about half 
a million dollars, ventured the _ predic- 
tion that the ship of state was weathering 
the storm, and drawing moderately close 
to clear water, and proceeded to bask in 
the after-glow of past deficits, and to warm 
himself by anticipation in the coming efful- 
gence of the one and a half million deficit 
that was dawning upon him. In 1878 he 
opened with a financial jeremiad such 4s 
had never before been, and never again 
will, I hope, be indulged in by a Finance 
Minister. 


b 


It is nearly four years since, as Minister of 
Finance, it became my unpleasant duty to point 
out to the House the grave financial difficulties 
which beset our position, and the necessity of 
submitting to considerably increased taxation if 
desired to provide for the liabilities we had in- 
curred. Unhappily, grave as were the forebod- 
ings I then expressed the depression which ac- 
tually took place surpassed the extent of that 


upon which I had calculated. It is not often in 
the commercial history of any country that we 
are calléd upon to chronicle so great a reduction 
not merely in the total volume of our trade, but 
also in the revenue derived therefrom, as we 
have seen within the last two or three years. 


He declared that the volume of trade had 
been reduced by $50,000,000, dnd the cus- 
toms revenue by $8,000,000. But, worse 
than that, he declared that the natural 
growth of trade has been retarded $30,000,- 
000 to $40,000,000 more and the reyenue 
correspondingly ; and when he again gave 
notice of a deficit, and when his announce- 
ment was greeted by laughter and smiles 
from more than one in the Chamber, he re- 
buked them with great gravity for their 
unseemly levity in smiling at the mention 
of a deficit. That is the picture, as painted 
by the Finance Miuister of that period him- 
self, from 1874 to 1878. He announced the 
deficit of one and a half millions for the 
year 1876-77, an addition to the debt of 
$8,700,000, and laid down the weapons of 
his warfare in 1878, with a deficit of over 
a million in esse and another of nearly two 
millions in prospect, with expenditure in- 
creased by one million and the debt by an- 
other seven millions. After all I have 
quoted, we may hope that now, when we 
have just passed through a commercial de- 
pression, but one which, I contend, was not 
so severe—— 

Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Passed through ? 


Mr. FOSTER—Yes, for I believe firmly 
we have passed through that depression 
and turned the corner, and that from this 
time on, affairs will mend. I do not give 
my own authority alone for that. Not at 
all. But there is not a financial paper in 
the United States, there is not a responsible 
newspaper in Canada, commercial or other- 
wise, which does not every day contain 
editorials and statements in its news and 
financial columns, giving exactly the same 
forecast and prediction. To sum the whole 
matter up, and I put it in the form of a 
table which can be easily used for ready 
reference, take the two periods of 1874-79 
and 1889-94 : 
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1874-79 
TEX DOTUS LCL: my. ciel nie tere eleveletstaemeinieraciores $ 18,000,000 
TM poOREs Cel. ©.) Lellicyietererae creer ete 46,000,000 
Decreased duty collected ............ 1,500,000 
Taxes increased by tariff ...... 2... 1,500,000 


Percentage of duty increased........ 4 p.c. 
Debt increased 40,000,000 
Net interest on public debt increased. 1,500,000 
Net per capita interest increased....$1.34 to $1.59 
Credit, index per loan at 4 p.c........ 4°75 


INGE, COL GCIUST Wnt On stacrereis s sineterereieen 5,500,000 
AWVOErace (OL failures) siamese nore 22,100,000 
Increase in failures, liabilities....... 210 p.e. 
Remission of taxes *...... ay PO: Oe Nil. 
Savings sdecreasedsy . jcc. cess cmieresc ies Ad Dic: 


1889-94. 
EIXPOLts: (TOSCO wieo's joie «<u tore eels, crore etn $ 28,090,000: 
Imports CCHeC2) srOSS aren emerecieeresietete 3,500,000 
Decreased duty collected .... 4,400,000: 
Taxes decreased by tariff ............ 6,000,000 
Percentage of duty decreased...... hs) 4D D.C 
Pebt, increased” «io. seaacneiniecnen wes 8,650,000 
Net interest of debt increased ...... 100,900 


Net per capita interest decreased.... $1.86 to$1.79 
Credit, index per last loan at 3 p.c.. 3-16 


INGE: SUPDIUIS Me etence «crcl teres ele teperteiereleriers 7,500,000 
AVeraze TOL tallures) epeccran eeieeteetete c 15,500,000 
Decrease in failures, liabilities........ 2% Pp.e. 
Remission of taxes : sugar, coal, glass 18,000,000: 
Savings mincreased “cea acer pact 40 p.c. 


After taking discounts, commission, and all 
charges into account, Sir Richard put upon 
the market in -London a loan at a net rate 
of interest of 4:75, which the country has 
been paying ever since. The last credit loan 
marks for the second period, 3:16: per cent. 
The net deficits in the first period, was 
five and a half million dollars; the net 
surplus of the second period is seven and 
a half million dollars. The average fail- 
ures in the first period amounted to twenty- 
two and one-fifth million dollars, and in 
the second period, fifteen and one-half mil- 
lion dollars. The increase in failures and 
liabilities on account of failures, in the 
first period, was 21¢ per cent ; the decrease 
in the second period was 214 per cent. The 
savings decreased 4144 per cent in the first 
period, and increased 40 per cent in the 
second period. There was no remission of 
duties in the first period, but a constant 
laying on of burdens. In the second period, 
the remission on coal and sugar and glass 
amounts to $18,000,000. 


CANADA’S DEBT. 


Now, I shall ask the attention of the 
House for a moment to the position of our 


debt, and I wish to put on record a 
simple and brief statement, so _ that 
any one who reads’ that statement 
may not fall into the error that the 
whole of the debt, as it exists to- 
day, has been incurred by the Dominion 
for Dominion purposes, and I wish 


as well to show briefiy the purposes for 
which the debt has been incurred. There 
was assumed for the four provinces, in 
1867, $77,500,000 of debt. There has been 
assumed for the provinces, since—and that 
is something with which nobody quarrels, 
because it is a subsidy to the: provinces to 


help the provincial governments to carry 
on their legislation, relieved them of the 
necessity of imposing heavier taxes—there 
has been assumed since then an additionai 
debt of $31,930,148, making a total of $109,- 
430,148 assumed on behalf of the provinces. 
The total net debt on 30th June, 1894, 
amounts to $246,188,029. Deducting from 
this the amount assumed for the provinces, 
and you have a net Dominion debt, from 
1867 to date, incurred by the Dominion for 
Dominion purposes, amounting to $186,752,- 
881. This gives a yearly average of a little 
over five million dollars. What have we to 
set against that ? Upon the Intercolonial, 
more than 1,000 miles in length, the capital 
expenditure has been $44,966,424. On our 
canals, the great waterway and artery of 
the central part of this Dominion, at the 
expenditure on which nobody cavils—no- 
body would be content as a Canadian if 


these canals did not exist, and if 
they were not deepened and improved 
to suit the needs of  commerce—on 


our canals we have expended $41,709,038. 
And the Canadian Pacilic Railway, which 
was reviled and abused and looked upon as 
the most desperate scheme that sensible men 
ever conceived and placed before a body of 
legislators, but which has approved itself, 
which has shown its utility, which has es- 
tablished its essential necessity to this 
country, so that to-day you can find no two 
opinions as to the advisability of completing 
that road and as to the wisdom of the policy 
of constructing it—upon that work we ex- 
pended in capital $62,604,535. This makes a 
total of $149,279,997. That is to say, on these 
three works alone, the commercial arteries 
and veins of this country, we have expended 
$12,527,116 more than the whole debt ereated 
by this country since confederation, out- 
side of provincial allowances. Besides 
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that we have the Dominion lands 
opened up. We have the public works that 
lave been bailt, we have the parliament 
and public buildings; we have the Prince 
Edward Island Railway ; we have the North- 
west Territories purchased and opened up 
anc. other services and works representing 
in connection with railways and canals, 
a grand total of capital expenditure of $166,- 
369,288. Thus you will find that $28,616,407 
more than has been added to the Dominion 
debt has been expended op ¢apital account 
for the services of this country. Now, Sir, that 
is a plain starement of the debt as it stauds, 
and, taking that into account and the as- 
sets, the first three items that I have men- 
tioned, if there were no more, there is 


sufficient justification for the assumption | 


and maintenance of a net debt of $137,000,- 
000. When you come to another view of 
the case there is something more to be said. 
If you will take the actual interest, you 
will find that whereas in 1868 we paid 4°51 
per cent, in 1894 we paid 2°91 per cent. The 


net interest paid per head, 1868, was $1.29 ; | 


in 1873 it was $1.31; in 1878 it was $1.58 ; 
in 1889, $1.86 ; and in 1894 it was $1.79, or 
7 cents iess than in 1889. The cheapening 
of money, the lowering of the rate of inter- 
est makes the burden of the debt smaler 
in proportion to the size of the debt, so that 
at the present time, with our credit, we cau 
carry almost twice the amount of debt that 
we could have carried in 1867, and have the 
per capita burden no mvure. The net inter- 
est paid in 1888-9 was $8,843,539, and in 1894, 
$8,994,788, only about $100,000 of an in- 
crease. 


CANADA'S OBLIGATIONS. 


Standing at this point and looking out 
upon the future, we are confronted with 
ont upou the future, we are confronted with 
certain obligations and we should not be 
fair to ourselves, if in making a financial 
statement we did not include these obliga- 
tions. I propose to do so. We have obliga- 
tions current to the amount of $6,543,400 ; 
being in the shape of subsidies to the Inter- 
pational Railway Company, to the Qu’ Ap- 
pelle and Long Lake Railway Company, fo 
the Calgary and Edmonton Railway Com- 
pany, to the China and Japan Service Steam- 
ships, and to the Australian Service Steam- 
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ships, which are provided for by yearly 
appropriation and which amount to $6,543,- 
400. We have railway subsidies under con- 
tract of $2,257,059 ; also railway subsidies 
granted, but not under contract, which the 
department tells me will probably come 
under contract, amounting to $2,587,257. 
Then, to finish the St. Lawrence Canal sys- 
tem, widening and deepening the canal ac- 
cording to the demands presented by tbe 
Minister the other day, we must spend $6,- 
000,000. But as I am taking this from the 
Ist of July, 1895, I estimate that $5,000,0U0 
will have to be spent after that time. These 
| canals must be finished independent of any 
consideration of the party in power, as this 
work is a part of the policy of both parties. 
This makes a total of these liabilities of 
$9,844,816. These are liabilities that are cur- 
rent or probable. Now, Sir, that makes out- 
side of what has been and will be provided 
for in the yearly appropriations, $9,844,316, 
which will accrue within a period of years 
'pot very far distant—within three, four or 
five years at the farthest. Taking it at four 
| years, that gives an expenditure of $2,461,- 
000 per year on capital account, or very 
little miore than the amount we lay up out 
of consolidated revenue to make a sinking 
fund as against the public debt. There is 
also a subsidy by special Act to the King- 
ston, Smith’s Falls and Ottawa Railway 
of $250,680, and a transport subsidy to the 
, Hudson Bay Railroad $1,600,000. These fall 
}in the list of contingent liabilities, which, when 
they accrue will be charged to railway sub- 
sidy account. Besides these there is the 
statutory provision for the Fast Atlantic 
Service, which, however, when the liability 
accrues, must be satisfied from consolidated 
revenue fund, assisted, if necessary, by eco- 
nomies in other services, and which, there- 
fore, will not necessitate a call upon capital, 
occupying as it will a similar position to 
the China and Japan and the Australian ser- 
vices. And what I desire to do, what I think 
it good policy to do, what I am going to 
strive as earnestly as I can to do, is this: 
to make the revenue cover current expenses 
and to bring the capital expenditure, over 
and above the consolidated revenue sur- 
plus, if there be any, to be equal to or 
not greater than the yearly sinking fund, 
which, while it will allow a capital expendl- 
ture of not less than $2,500,000 from this on, 
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would not increase the debt a single dollar. If 
that policy can be carried out—and I helieve 
it can be, and that with a generous appropri- 
ation as well to the public services—we shall 
occupy a position which, instead of causing 
fear, instead of being used to frighten the 
people of the country into panicky political 
action, is solid and stable, and one into 
which any financial man looking dispassion- 
ately would say was sound, and clean, and 
healthy from the point of view of the finan- 
cial investigator. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1895-96. 


Now, Sir, we come to another point, 
the revenue and expenditure for 1895- 
96. The revenue for 1894-95, as actu- 
ally accrued and estimated to accrue 


will be say $33,800,000. The estimated bet- 
terment of revenue for 1895-96—and this 
is proof of my faith in better times, and 
I do not think it can be ealled other 
than a fair, conservative estimate—is 
$1,200,000. That is, on the taxation as it 
exists to-day. That would make a revenue 
for 1895-96 of $35,000,000. Now, Sir, when—— 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. You had 
better divide that last amount, as is cus- 
tomary. State what amount is expected trom 
Customs, and what amount from &xcise. 


Mr. FOSTER. I have simply lumped the 
amount, and have not with me the figures of 
the three items of which this is the total. 
The Estimates for 1895-96 have been iaid 
before the House. It was the desire of the 
Government, a desire, I think, which they 
shared cordially and unitedly that so far as 
possible under the present condition. of 
things, and until an equilibrium could be 
established between revenue and expendi- 
ture, the expenditures for the coming year 
should be cut down to as low a point as 
possible under the present condition of 
things, consistent with the efficiency of 
the public service. Now, Sir, an investi- 
gation of those estimates will show that 
there are certain estimates which are statu- 
tory, and which we do not vote, and conse- 
quently which we cannot change. There 
are others which we control, such as the 
revenue collecting branch, but which is 
only controllable to a certain limited 
extent, because, if you collect customs, col- 
lect excise, collect post office fees, collect 


fares on your railways and canals, you have 
to maintain those services in a state of 
efficiency equal to the advancing needs of 
the times ; so that though you may prune 
somewhat on those services, they are a set 
of services which are not under very lively 
control by the Minister of Finance, or by 
the Government to any great degree of 
curtailment. Now, that class of services 
taken out, and the fixed charges taken 
out, there is left at the present time not a 
very large amount for the pruning-knife, 
and even there you have to be very careful 
as to how you exercise your economies in 
order not to destroy or cripple services which 
are necessary for the country. How is it to- 
day ? For interest on debt, for charges of 
management, for sinking fund and for Do- 
minion subsidies, which are beyond our 
control, there is an estimate for the year 
1895-96 of $17,131,855. For the collection of 
the revenue there is an estimate of $9,378,- 
313, and that is a decided cut upon the ex- 
penditure of last year, making $26,510,168. 
for those two sets of charges. That leaves. 
you about 10 or 11 millions of leeway, on 
expenditures which you may say are con- 
trolable. Now, with reference to those, a 
glance at the Estimates will show that there 
have been increases in not a single one of 
them, with the exception of Trade and Com- 
merce, which is an infant department, and 
even with the slight increase that it has 
had this year, that department has not 
grown to undue proportions so far as its 
clerical work is concerned. Well, Sir, out- 
side of that, Penitentiaries have been cut 
down $36,000—I am reading round figures 
—Civil Government, taking into uaccount 
even the large increase of statutory allow- 
ances, has been cut down $30,000 ; Legisla- 
tion, $200,000 ; Arts and Agriculture, $3,400 ; 
Quarantine, $33,000 ; Immigration, $70,000 ; 
Pensions, $814 ; Militia, $263,398 ; Railways. 
and Canals, $183,058 ; Public Works, $875,- 
325. In the item of public works we have 
for a number of years been expending on an 
average about $2,000,000 per year. When 
the revenue was buoyant and the treasury 
was full, we were generous in our appropria- 
tions for the public works of the country ; 
and the history of this Government during 
the time, it has been in power since 1878, 
will show, I think, on the whole, a broad- 
minded and generous sustenance of the 
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public works of the country, and a disposi- | 


tion to aid them so far as it could possibly 
be done. My hon. friends smile when there 
is a little talk about public works, but if I 
have a memory which is at all to be reliad | 
upon, I think, when my hon, friend the | 
leader of the Opposition, accompanied by my 
hon. and stalwart friend from Nova 
Scotia, and my hon. and only a little less) 
stalwart friend from Lincoln (Mr. Gibson) | 
and one or two others, made a pilgrimage | 
through the North-west and British Colum- 
bia, there was no stopping place at which 
they did not regale the ears of those who 
were eager to hear them, with the question : 
Is there any place around here in need of 


public work ? and if the reply was in the) 
affirmative, then the people were told, I) 


think you ought to have it, and if the Liberal 
party gets in, you may look to be fairly 
treated. On Mail Subsidies there has been 
a reduction of $32,000 ; Ocean and River Ser- 
vice, $57,000 ; Lighthouse and Coast, $67,- 


000 ; Fisheries, $20,000 ; Geological Survey, | 
Mounted Police, | 


$15,000 ; Indians, $85,000 ; 


$155,000. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). How is that saving | 


effected ? 

Mr. FOSTER. It is effected by a reduction 
of the force, a reduction that will not affect 
the efficiency of the force so far as the legi- 
timate needs of the country are concerned. 


The reduction has been rendered possible 


in two ways: 
living is constantly decreasing. Years ago 


when the beef supplies and the like of that | 
had to be taken long distances, the cost | 
was large. Now all this is raised in the, 


country itself, and the cost therefore has 
diminished. The force is well managed, and 
the number of men which, up to this time, 
has been in the neighbourhood of 900, it is 
proposed to reduce by a number sufficient to 
bring down the yearly expenditure to the 
sum which is mentioned in the Estimates. 
There will still be left a force, I think,—I 
speak under correction—of about 700 men, 
and armed as they never were before, with 
improved rifles and Maxim guns, which 
makes a smaller force much more effective 
than even a larger force was without those 
arms. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I did not 
observe an explanation of the reduction on 


militia. 


in the first place, the cost of | 


Mr. FOSTER. That would probably come 
better on the Estimates when the Minister 
himself is here. I read the amount, $263,- 
000. In Customs collection there is a re- 
| duction of $50,000 ; Excise, $21,000 ; Culling 
Timber, $25,000 ; Railways and Canals, $21,- 
000 ; Post Office, $18,000 ; Dominion lands, 
$20, 000; making a reduction in the Bsti- 
mates this year,compared with the Estimates 
as voted last year, of $2,387,648: Now, on 
the statutories arising from causes that I 
| have mentioned, increased interest on the 
public debt and management of the debt 
being the chief one, and the subsidies to 
| provinces, there is an increase of $697,722. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). 
|at Winnipeg abolished ? 


Is the land board 


Mr. FOSTER. We do not abolish the land 
board at Winnipeg, but we introduce eco- 
nomy into it, and lessen the expenses of the 
| board of management. We have, therefore, 
a net decrease of $1,600,000, on a total esti- 
mate of expenditures, statutory, tixed and 
controllable, which is as far as the Govern- 
ment felt it possible to go and keep the 
services on a footing of efficiency. In some 
of these there can, I think, be very little if 
any more reduction. It is possible that in 
some of them a still further reduction might 
'take place. In the item of Civil Govyern- 
/ment, I have no hesitation in saying that 
the expenditure is pretty large. We have 
|reduced that this year by a considerable 
|/amount, and I am sure I am not speaking 
| beyond the book, when I say that it is the 
|intention of the Government thoroughly to 
look into the matter, and to make economies 
where it is possible to make them as regards 
| civil government. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I want 
to remind the hon. gentleman, before he goes 
to another subject, that he promised to state 
what Supplementary Wstimates would be 

_required for the service of the present year. 
He promised, in fact, to bring them down. 


Mr. FOSTER. I did. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. It would 
be better, before he goes off the Estimates, 


to let us know what they are. 


Mr. FOSTER. I cannot tell my hon. 
friend what they are, but I have made my 
|estimate for the expenditure of this year 
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on the basis of the Hstimates that we shall 
provide. , 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. You pro- 
mised it. 

Mr. FOSTHR. Well, I promised it, but I 
cannot do everything in a few days. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Promise 
is one thing and performance is another. 

Mr. LANDERKIN. Then, I understand, 
there will be Supplementary Wstimates in 
connection with next year ? 


Mr. FOSTER. I have already stated that 
there would not be any. Coming back to 


the revenue and expenditure for 1895-96, 1 | 


have stated that the revenue expected was 
$35,000,000 ; the estimate of expenditure is 
placed at $36,834,458. It is not the rule that 
the actual expenditure comes up to the full 
limit of the Hstimates voted, and I have 
given myself a little leeway in the estimate 
of expenditure for the next year, which I 


of $35,000,000 and an expenditure of $36,- 
700,000, there will be a deficit on the opera- 
tion, of $1,700,000. 


EQUILIBRIUM TO BE MAINTAINED. 


Now, while it is true that during the past 
year, whilst the brunt and stress of the de- 
pression was sustained by the country, whilst 
business had everything it could do to strug- 
gle manfully, as it did, and fairly successfully 
with its disadvantages, whilst the people 
themselves were economizing, it was not 
thought wise to do anything to add to the 
burden of the times by imposing increased 
taxation. And so, as regards the deficit of 
the past year, and the deficit of the pre- 
sent year, a larger one, it was not proposed, 
and is not proposed, to replace it by ex- 
acting additional taxes from the people. 
it becomes a different matter when, having 


had two deficits and starting out upon the | 


year in advance, with the turn in the tide 
and the betterment which is visible, I 
think, on ail sides, it becomes a different 


matter, I say, and a subject for very close | 
and careful consideration whether it is ad- | 


visable, in point of good financia) manage- 
ment, in point of keeping intact the credit 
of the country, which above all things we 
must maintain, and keep it up to the present 
high standard—it becomes a grave question 


But | 


| 


| ple from a portion of the taxation. 


for consideration whether we should go out 


into another year facing a large or even a 
| considerable deficit. The Government has 


considered that question, and it. has come to 


| the conclusion that it is not the wisest thing 


to do; that what we have to do as a Gov- 
ernment, that what we must do as a House, 
and in that course we must presume that 
the country will sustain us, is to establish an 
equilibrium between expenditure and in- 
come, to establish an equilibrium between 


| expenditure and income in the easiest way 
| we can possibly accomplish it, and do it 
|for the sake of benefiting the finances ‘of 


the country in the future, as the mainten- 
ance of our credit is of far-reaching conse- 
quence. When the revenues were huoyant 
and we had large surpluses, this Govern- 
ment dealt with the services of the country 
generously, and many say lavishly, but that 
we dealt with the services of the country 
generously nobody can deny. The Goyvern- 


-ment had surpluses of revenue, and they 
have placed at $36,700,000. With a revenue | 


said, We will carry on the services of the 
country, but at the same time out of those 
buoyant revenues we will relieve the peo- 
And 
they did it. In 1890 and 1891 the tax on 
raw sugar, aS we in the House well know, 
was taken off, and that benefit was confer- 
red on the people of the country, a benefit 
which will fully appear when I read the 
figures of the imports since that time, and 
make a calculation of what would have ac- 
ecrued at that rate of duty. In 1891, under 


‘the new tariff, there were imported four- 


teen million odd pounds of sugar, the 
duty on which, taking an average of 
the old rate, would have been $227,- 
474; in 1892 the quantity was 327,000,000 
pounds, the duty on which would have been 
$5,200,000 ; in 18938 the quantity was 252,- 
500,000 pounds, the duty on which would 
have been $4,000,000; in 1894 the quan- 
tity was 303,000,000 pounds, the duty 
on which would have been $4,821,000 ; 
in 1895 the actual import and the esti- 
mated receipts on the same _ basis 
would have shown, imports, 310,000,- 
000 pounds, the duty on which at the old 
rate would have been $4,919,700. That re- 
lates to the article of sugar alone, the 


‘tax on which was paid certainly out of 


the consumers’ pockets, it being a tax not 
on an article grown in the country, but on 


a raw product brought in, the tax on which / large taxaticen, but yet did not fill the gap. 


must be paid by the consumer of the article, 
If hon. members will 
together, they will find that the re- 
mission of sugar taxation in those years, 
including the current year, aggregates 
$19,175,333. Some one may fairly say, 
that if the duty had remained at the old 
rate, there would not have been so large 


add these items. 


an importation. Cutting off whatever pro- 


portion you please, you will still have an 
amount of from $15,000,000 to $19,000,000 
remoyed from the people’s shoulders. This 
has been operative during the time when 
we had surplus, and also during the time 
when the people, especially during the 
past two years, having been passing 
through a period of depression, 
what have been called hard times in 
Canada. Now, Mr. Speaker, the coun- 
try, I think, will not quarrel with the 
Government if, when the time has come 
when we think it best for the credit of 


and | 


the country and its general good, to secure | 


an equilibrium between expenditure and re- 
venue, when we show our bona fides by cut 
ting down the controllable expenditure of 


the country to the extent of $2,400,000, | 


and we have just done our duty 
that regard—I think the country will 
not compiain, and this House will not 
complain, if we ask the people in the 
year that is to come not to pay back to 
us an equivalent of the old rate of duty on 
sugar, but to give us one-third of the 
amount of duty placed on it _ before 
1891, thus securing to the people a remis- 
sion of two-thirds of the taxation on sugar 
for the future, and asking them simply 
for a return equivalent to one-third of the 
old impost. So it is proposed to place one- 
half cent per pound on raw sugar, and to 
increase the protection upon refined sugar 
and the articles into which sugar largely en- 
ters proportionately, and only proportionate- 
ly, to the increased tax of half a cent on 
raw sugar. That on the imports which will 
probably come into the country this year 
will give $1,200,000 or $1,250,000. That is 
not quite all we want. We must be care- 
ful if we are going to place tayes on the 
people for the avowed purpose of filling up 
the gap between revenue and expenditure, 
not to make the mistake which my hon. 
friend opposite made, when he put on a 


in | 


We must add enough to restore the equili- 
brium, we must be sure that it will be 
;enough, and we must take a_ little 
‘more than we estimate at the present 
time to be enough in order to be cer- 
tain that what we propose to do _ shall 
be fully and thoroughly done. So that 
a little more is necessary, and I pro- 
pose to impose a, slight additional tax 
upon distilled spirits. The excise duty on 
distilled spirits is now $1.50 per gallon, 
and I propose to add 20 per cent per gallon, 
thus making the excise duty $1.70. The Cus- 
toms duty on spirits now $2.12% per 
gallon, and I propose to make that $2.25, 
an increase of 12% cents. That, I think, 
will bring into the revenue abont $500,000 
or $600,000, which will give us $1,700,000 or 
$1,800,000 increased revenue. This will. 
under the estimate I have prepared and 
| subuiuitted to the House, fill up the gap, re- 
store the equilibrium, and bring us out at 
the erd of next year with a clean sheet, and 
‘if times improve fairly well, may bring us 
out a little to the good, which certainly will 
not be deplored by the country. To show 
the bona fides of the Government 
in doing their share, and of this House in 
submitting to its share of the betterment, 
not only have two and a half millions of 
dollars been taken from the controllable 
estimates of the country for the year, 
but we propose as well to intermit for the 
succeeding year what we have been in the 


is 


habit of giving with a generous hand 
namely, the aid by way of mileage 
subsidies to railways to be constructed. 


From 1884, when the policy was first ad- 
opted, until the present time we have ex- 
pended over $12,000,000 in payments for 
these railway subsidies ; that is an average 
of about $1,200,000 per year. There are 
these running and current which I have 
spoken of, which we will gradually wipe off 
the slate; but for the coming year it is felt 
that it would be imprudent to add to the 
list of our liabilities by bringing down any 
railway subsidy Bill granting mileage sub- 
sidies for the construction of railways in 
the country. These then, briefly, sum up 
the position which the Government assumes, 
and the action which it recommends 
to this House, an action which it believes is 
dictated by prudence and by a desire not 


i) 
bo 


to overburden the country, but at the same 
time to keep its public services well 
supplied, public services which in a time like 
this, with our first-rate equipment and first- 
rate facilities, we may fairly dispense with 
increasing for a year or two, while times are 
as they are. I desire, Mr. Speaker, to thank 
you and the House very heartily for the 
forbearance with which you have listened 
to my rather long exposition. I have here 
the resolutions, they have just been put into 
my hands, and I would rather revise them 
before I definitely lay them upon the Table. 

Sir 


RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Very 


well; you can lay them on the Table at 
eight o’clock. We will call it six o’clock 
now. 


It being six o’clock, the Speaker left the 
Chair. 


After Recess. 
WAYS AND MBANS. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, all that I 
shall have to do at the present time is 
simply to mention the resolutions which I 
propose to place before the committee. As 
I intimated in the remarks I made this 
afternoon, there is to be imposed and levied 
on distilled spirits an additional excise 
duty of 20 cents per gallon, and the first 
resolution makes provision for that. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. 
you got the resolutions printed ? 


Have 


Mr. FOSTER. They are in type-writing, 
not printed. The second resolution simply 
repeals the sections of the present Tariff 
Act which are to be rearranged. Then fol- 
low the resolutions with reference to the 
addition of 12% cents per gallon on import- 
ed spirituous liquors. ‘Then, there are a 
certain number of articles into which sugar 
enters more or less largely. 


As the duty 


| becomes 114 cent. 


is increased upon sugar, it becomes neces- 
sary to make a corresponding adjustment 
with reference to these; and, as nearly as 
possible, I have made just the proportional 
increase. Condensed milk, which was 3 
cents a pound, will be 344 cents. Condensed 
coffee, and such like goods, will be 35 per 
cent instead of 30 per cent. Sweetened 
biscuits, which were 25 per cent, will be 
27144 per cent. Fruits, which were 2 cents 
a pound, will be 24% cents. Fruits, preserv- 
ed in brandy or in spirits, which were $1.90, 
will be $2.00. Paints and colours, ground in 
spirits, and spirit varnish and lacquers, 
which were $1, will be $1.12%4. Jellies, 
jams, and preserves, which were 8 cents, 
will be 314 cents. All sugar, above sixteen 
Dutch standard in colour, and all refined 
sugars, will be 1 14-100 cent a pound. 
Sugar not above sixteen Dutch standard, 
will be % cent a pound. Glucose, or 
grape sugar, which is 1 cent a pound, 
Sugar candy, and sweet 
things, which were 85 per cent, become % 
cent a pound, and 35 per cent. Syrups and 
molasses of all kinds, which were % cent 
a pound, become % cent. Molasses, which 
was 1% cent a gallon at the standard test, 
becomes 134 cent. Then follows a reso- 
lution with reference to beet root sugar. 
For several years before the abolition of 
the sugar duties we had operations carried 


on in beet root sugar making; and when 


the duty was removed from raw sugar, a 
bounty, equivalent to nearly 2 cents a 
pound, about the equivalent of the duty on 
raw sugar, which was taken off, was grant- 
ed to beet root sugar, and that has been 
continued from time to time. It is pro- 
posed to continue that for two years ; but, 
instead of giving 2 cents a pound bounty, 
it is proposed now to give 1 cent a pound 
by way of bounty, and % cent by way of 
duty, making the total aid to the beet 
root industry, 1% cents a pound. 
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SUPPLY—THE BUDGET. 


Mr. FOSTER moved that the House again 
_ resolve itself into Committee of Supply. 


REVENUE FOR 1894-95. 


He said : Mr. Speaker, the House will remein- 
ber that the Budget speech was delivered last 
year at a rather late period, namely, on 3rd 
May, being so short a time before the expiry 
of the then current year that it was possible 
to detail the course of financial events of 
that year with pretty considerable accuracy, 
and to that extent the exposition for the pre- 
sent year will lose somewhat in interest 
to those who have followed the course of 
events as described in my last Budget 
speech. It will be remembered that last 
year at that date I estimated the rev- 
enue that would be derived at $33,800,000, 
arriving at that figure by estimating for a 
betterment in the period elapsing between 
20th April and 50th June of that year over 
the corresponding period in the preceding 
year of $419,724. I remember that my hon. 
friend opposite took exception to and ques- 
tioned the reliability of the estimate; but I 
am happy to inform him and the House that 
I was within the mark, and that the improve- 
ment which did acerue was greater than 
that I had estimated, and reached the sum 
of $597,851. 
from Customs $17,640,466, being a diminution 
to the amount of $1,557,648 from the Customs 
receipts of the preceding year ; 
amounting to $7,805,732, a decrease of $575,- 


This revenue was made up) 


356 from the preceding year, and miscella- 
neous receipts coming up to $8,531,930, or a 
diminution of $263,559 from the receipts of 
the preceding year, so far as that item is 
concerned. The whole falling off in the 
revenue of 1894-95, as compared with the 
preceding year, was therefore $2,396,563. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. What 
date did the I'rench Treaty come into opera- 
tion ? 


Mr. FOSTER. About May, if I recollect 
rightly. The imports for home consumption 
for 1894-95 show a decrease of $7,841,472, 
and the exports have decreased $3,886,- 
146. The decrease in exports, the 
produce of Canada, is $1,076,758, as com- 
pared with the previous year. There is, 
further, this fact to be noted, a similar 
fact to which has existed only once, 
I think, since confederation. It is that the 
exports from Canada last year exceeded 
its imports by $2,857,121 ; although the 
average of the excess of imports over ex- 
ports from confederation up to the end of 
that year was $18,740,063. Whatever there 
may be in what is known as the “* balance 
of trade,” other circumstances being equal, 
the fact that there was last year an excess 
of exports over imports is a fact which is to 
be placed to the credit of Canada, and is so 
much gain to the general business inter- 
ests. With reference to, in the first place, 
the customs duties, there was a reduction 


Excise as compared with the preceding year, in a 


large proportion of the articles of import, 


a reduction which extended pretty gener- 
ally over the whole range. The following 
statement will show the reduction in import 
duties as compared with 1898-94 :— 


REDUCTIONS IN DUTY AS COMPARED WITH 
1893-94, 


Ale, beer and porter 
Animals, living 
Books, periodicals and other printed mat- 


cece ee ers ecoces tre eee eee 


7,032 


[hel ME eee eRe POCORN AEA OSD ONAL OS 21,196 
WOMENGH tyke crates epee eer ekeaeerankeian erases 9,921 
Drugs, dyes, chemicals and medicines. . 76,488 


Harthenware and. Cia erisierielss| steer sles 59,860 
Dall op opis (Ve Kosi Ons oroma cena one c.copOoGOOO ss 21,274 
aT CY MeZOO OS iacutaletcvererettesiseearnnerie bel sieteteteicrertyere 45,633 
Mish ands PLOAWCES Olen cteeyeis ereawiters teri ate nts 14,679 


Flax, hemp and jute, manufactures of.... 14,521 


EP UItS aa SOULS OIC Orr cy. ail ueve wie tets creel 52,664 

do do OTOCIG ts salsctrnl amelie terete 14,708 
MUrS Ande mManuta cvuunes Obs tec cin erste le 22,901 
Glass and GOP vies coce trbcate playin 25,773 
GIOWES Camden CisStrac. «+ietre anste sine vleesiee ae 12,062 
Gutta percha and India rubber, manufac- 

LAD LGTSY SHAD dar: Sipe CREA ORION AC MCC oy kei eter re 34,342 
Iron and steel and manufactures OL ercras aes 509,010 
Oils, coal and kerosene, and products of.. 60,358 


do do all other, N.H.S.. 35,918 
OM ERCTO EM Mer dege's co tres aveaavenciendascters caters tie ieyete. snes 16,214 
PPA CICS hr va, ctevovelahs « eraiatere tenatenete teres aovoratete ae hese 11,809 
Paints cand) COLOUPS sh secs fnirinelepeiece ate ove 14,114 
Raper sand maniwiiaccuresvOlen.. avske seleieer 26,606 


Provisions, viz. : butter, cheese, lard and 


Spirits Van Ge winless a. aiwrececisicterkshortetereaieion 295,857 
H Wet: AOS, OF: 3, 5 1 OED ME BAC eae ae oer ces 11,466 
TODA CLOSE Mr retstie cus a. sated chcnemee le einen maar motets § 24,311 
Watches and parts thereof................ aia aad Sif 
Wood and manufactures thereof.......... 134,084 
Wool do do Ss csale Greate 349,309 


AS against these decreases, we have to 
note an increase of duty on the following 
articles :— 


INCREASH IN DUTY COMPARED WITH 
1893-94. 


Arrowroot, biscuit, rice, macaroni, &c... $66,641 
Grain ‘ofall einds'< < . 1. «stereo eters erie ice ere 60,851 
CATTIAL CS, adie craiathln.s-« were ¥ ous Sratoiens eaten erates 54,515 
COAL aNd’ COC Ma. wic cts.ce sane aeicete eke tetetetstats 33,782 
Cottony mManulactures OL. rare eieiercnsietetteesnerere 70,752 
Gold and silver, manufactures of......... $ 21,520 
TOWeLLSL Ys Wiracctvecstecocesivve.acs. clay upetekeherers Sh ctonse ate 18,065 
eather and) manufactures Of/27 6 acces 39,566 
Printing ey PLessesinceaek sees eit aan nantere 7,822 
Sucar sol all skind Seto amin cpccteree seem eevere 222,318 
All other diutia ples SoodSie mn jase as 50,422 


When we come to Excise, we find that 
there was a decrease in all the articles from 
which excise duty is taken, with the single 
exception of cigarettes; and the decrease 
in some cases is somewhat large. The 
following table will show the details of the 
excise duty, comparing the year 1894 with 


fUeQot El A UReey nea oso ot OLCIORORER ES © Gein ao On S 42,553 
Silke RmanuiackurescOfssers assed dene enee 66,979 | the year 1895 :— 
EXCISE.—QUANTITIES AND DUTIES. 
= fears = = eee 
| Quantity. | Quantity. Duty. Duty. | Increase Decrease 
—_—— 1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 1895. 1895. 
a NaS ea | 
| | $ $ $ 
SUPTUS tarmac os Galls 2,754,607 2,545,054 4,131,387 | HAUSE Wl omea aourte oes 5 260,635 
SVT UG s lores «-cieat (clare Lbs. | 51,311,206 50,659,627 950,815 YE OVAL) heey canner 190,886 
GISATSNS eink te sere No 115,392,857 105,528,770 | 689,184 GSbe 025 ile pemeteta oes 54,156 
Cigarettes ...... s 55,143,500 66,628,440 82,715 99,943 17,228 
Tobacco & snuff. Lbs. 9,837,084 9,568,437 | 2,364,153 2,267,798. | aaenvmmac sul | 96,415 a 
8,218,254 (;6a8% 390 17,228 602 2,092 
| 17,228 
| | 584,864 
| 


The total decrease in the duty of excise 
as shown by these returns, amounts to 
$584,864. Looking at the per capita con- 
sumption of liquors of the various kinds, 
for which a table has been given from con- 


, federation down, we find that in 1894-95 the 
lowest consumption of most of these 
articles, per capita, was reached, the con- 
sumption of spirits being ‘666 gallons per 
head; of beer, 3°471 gallons per head; of 
wine, a very slight increase in consumption, 
amounting to ‘09 gallon per head, and of 
tobacco, a consumption of 2°163 pounds per 
head of the people. Whether that decrease 


arises from reasons of economy, or from 
change in the ideas of the people with re- 
ference to these articles, I am not here to 
say, probably both reasons have something 
to do with it. 


EXCISE : CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA. 
Average. Spirits.| Beer. | Wine. |'Tobac’o. 
Galls. | Galls. | Galls. | Lbs. 
POM SO raaieret + 1°052 | 3°069 "141 2°170 
For 1893-94...... 742 | 3°722 ‘089 | 2°264 
For 1894-95...... 666 | 3°471 090 | 2-163 


In miscellaneous receipts there has been, 


as I said, a falling off of $263,559. 
But this is to be noted, and it is a fact 
worth noting, that although the receipts fell 
off that much in 1894-95, yet the receipts 
from these sources were greater in 1894-95 
than in any other year since confederation, 
with the exception of 1893 and 1894. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Just 
pardon me. In the miscellaneous receipts, 
I suppose you include all not received from 
the four great sources of revenue. 


Mr. FOSTER. Yes, they are really the 
earnings. The revenue from that source 
now in 1894-95, is one-fourth of the 
total revenue accrued, and one-half mil- 
lion dollars more, than double what 
these receipts reached 
average of these miscellaneous 
from 1890 to 1895 was $8,583,107. 
age of the five preceding years was $7,842.- 
365. So that I may say generally that 
there has been a continuous and steady in- 
crease in these sources of revenue during 
the whole period. The total revenue re- 
ceived during the year is the smallest that 
has been received since 1885-86. The cus- 
toms revenue is the smallest that has ac- 


crued since 1879-80—smaller by 614 millions | 


of dollars than it was in 1889-90, when the 
large diminution in duties made during the 
last five years commenced. 

The per capita rate of customs collections 
from 1874 to 1878, including both years, 
was an average of $3.44 per head of the 
people. The rate in 1874-75 was $3.95 per 
head of the people. In 1894-95 it was $3.52 
per head, that is, only 8 cents per head 
greater than the average of the period from 
1874 to 1878 inclusive, and 438 cents less 
than the per capita customs taxation in 
1874-75. 

Taken in connection with that, and illus- 


trating to a certain extent the difference | 


that exists between the two Administra- 
tions in the collection of revenues as regards 
the incidence of taxation, this may be note’! 
—that the excise revenue is now nearly twice 
what it was in 1879-80 ; that it has been ex- 
ceeded only three times since that period— 
namely, in 1892, 1893, and 1894; that the 
excise revenue in 1877-78 was $1.19 per head 
of the people, and in 1894-95, $1.53 per head ; 
that from 1874 to 1878 inclusive, it aver- 
aged $1.32 per head, while from 1891 to 1895 


in 1878-79. The) 
receipts | 
The aver- | 


it averaged $1.59 per head, or 27 cents per 
head more than the average per capita from 
1874 to 1878. As this excise taxation is to 
a large extent what may be called voluntary 
taxation, its higher rates and the larger 
amount accruing from it are to be consider- 
ed together with the fact that the rate of 
customs taxation has been at the same time 
reduced as I have stated, attaining the low 
figure which it did in 1894-95. These two 
facts, taken into consideration together 
show the difference which I have stated 
marks the taxation as between the two Ad- 
ministrations. 

In speaking of miscellaneous receipts, it 
wight be interesting to the House to know 
in what the decline, small though it was, 
took place. The following are the items :— 


POSE LOL COr ems secrets Os 6 are $ 16,551 
Public works, including railways. 111,056 
Casual’ GC hamer ce sue ree e sin selon a 112,796 
Premium, discount and exchange. 132,195 
DOMINION Man Sian eae. aa oS cals 42,226 


The gains in miscellaneous receipts were as 
follows :— 


Interest on investments.......... $118,237 
PP AUOL ES ars caret nado cud ipo smiatatche eee 11,499 
Fines and forfeitures............ 10,129 
Poenitertiariage® + s.-0 0 -wss.s\<.sttoueee 13,461 
Bishorias +5 sees ss * yeas ahs einen 15,797 


EXPENDITURE FOR 1894-95. 


Coming now to the expenditure for 1894-95, 
it was estimated on the 3rd of May, last 
year, that the expenditure might be set at 
the sum of $38,300,000. In doing that I an- 
ticipated a decrease of $184,184 from the 
20th of April of last year, as compared with 
the same period of the preceding year. But, 
by the exercise of strict supervision, that 
sum was made larger, amounting in the end 
to $852,108 ; so that the actual expenditure 
was brought down to $38,182,000, being 
| about $170,000 below the estimate I made on 

the 3rd of May. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I 
not want to interrupt the hon. gentleman 
unnecessarily ; but as we have only had the 
Auditor General’s Report in our hands for 
a day, perhaps the hon. gentleman could 
state from recollection whether the extra ex- 
penses of Parliament after the 1st of July 
are charged to last year or to this year 7 


do 


Mr. FOSTER. Those after the Ist of July 
would be charged to the current year. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. There 
weuld be a difficulty, then. The indemni- 
ties, I suppose, would not be paid until after 
that time, so that, unless the hon. gentleman 
had drawn in advance, a good deal would be 
charged to this year instead of to last year. 


Mr. FOSTHR. I would not like to vouch 
that the indemnities were all left till the 
session was over. 

The increase in expenditure for 1894-95 
- over the preceding year was, therefore, $546,- 
£79. This increase may be explained by the 
following observations. The charges on 
debt, which, of course, are fixed charges, and 
the increased subsidies to provinces, which 
are also fixed, amounted to $399,545, and 
there were extraordinary expenditures under 
militia, which properly should be called cap- 
ital expenditures, but which were paid out 
of the consolidated fund. These three items 
together made up the whole increase in the 
expenditure of 1894-95 over that of 1893-94. 
The expenditure of last year, amounting to 
$38,182,000, was one of the largest expen- 
ditures we have had. We find, however, 
that for the last eight years the expendi- 
tures out of consolidated revenue fund have 
been remarkably steady. In 1887-88 the ex- 
penditure was $36,718,494. The average of the 
eight years from that time up to the end of 
last year was $36,908,862, or less than $200,- 
000 greater than the expenditure of 1887-88. 
The facts that the charges on the debt have 
largely increased during that period, as the 
debt is much larger, that the subsidies to 
provinces have been increased by over $300,- 
COO under the decennial arrangement, and 
that the amount laid up in sinking fund 
has increased each year, show to the House 
that the expenditures of the country during 
these eight years have been kept pretty 
nearly upon a steady basis of about $37,- 
000,000 per year. 

The expenditure in 1894-95 amounted to 
$38,152,005, and the revenue came up to 
$33,978,129, leaving a deficit of $4,153,875. 
Of course, in looking at that deficit, we 
must remember that $2,002,311 is accounted 
fer by the amount which is laid up in the 
sinking fund—a provision, of course, against 
debt at the maturity of the loan. So that 
the real result of last year’s operations, 
se far as the consolidated revenue expendi- 
tures are concerned, is that out of revenue 
we paid the ordinary expenses of the coun- 


| $2,151,564. 


try and laid up $2,002,311 in the sinking 
fund against the debt, and that the deficit, 
but for this payment would have been only 
The deficit then amounts to 
$4,153,875, which is less by about $350,- 
000 than I anticipated on the 38rd of 
May last year. Adding to that the 
deficit in 1893-94, the two make up a total 
of $5,364,207. These are the deficits for the 
two years succeeding surpluses in the other 
three years of the parliamentary term. 
Against those two combined deficits of $5,- 
864,207, we must recollect that last year the 
saving to the people in taxation, which 
was remitted, and which would otherwise 
have accrued upon sugar alone, amounted 
to $5,475,000, or a little more than the de- 
ficits of 1894-95 and 1893-94 added together. 
This means simply that if the Government 
had not relieved the people of that taxation 


on raw sugar, it would have gathered suffi- 


cient revenue to meet all the expenditures 
of the country and have left besides a slight 
surplus of one or two hundred thousand dol- 
lars in the Treasury. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). Assuming the im- 
portations to have been the same. 


Mr. FOSTER. Yes. There is a margin 
left for considerably less importation, but 
the price of sugar is so low at present, and 
has been for a number of years, that the 
amount of added taxation which would 
have been placed upon it would not have 
acted very largely as a bar upon the con- 
sumption of sugar in this country. 

It is very well, however, to take into ac- 
count, when we are speaking of deficits, the 
five years period when hon. gentlemen were 
in power, and compare that with the five 
years period which has just closed, in order 
to refresh the mind of the House and the 
ecuntry as to the relative position of affairs. 
From 1890 to 1895, which was the period 
of the hard times and business depression we 
have passed through under the present Ad- 
ministration, there have been deficits of 
$5,364,207 and surpluses of $3,746,276, leay- 
ing a net deficit of $1,617,931. In the period 
from 1874 to 1879, there were deficits 
amounting to $6,426,958 and _ surpluses 
amounting to $935,644, leaving a net deficit 
of $5,491,314. And it is necessary for me 
to draw attention of hon. gentlemen this 
year again to the fact that although the net 


deficit in that period, under hon. gentlemen 
opposite, was five and a half million dollars. 
they remitted no taxation but laid on extra 
taxation ; while in the period during which 
the net deficit, under the present Adminis- 
tration, amounted to one and a half million 
dollars, we relieved the people, in sugar 
taxation alone, of upwards of $19,000,000 of 
taxes. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE FOR 1894-95. 


Coming to capital expenditure, we find 
that 1894-95 coffipares with 1893-94 as: fol- 
lows :— 


1894-95. 1893-94. 
Railways and Canals....... $2,829,088  $3.612,913 | 
Puolie Works... .. cseeeee cok 102,392 102,058 
Dominion Lands............ 99,842 149,146 
RCRERELD Se whales ots eh css oa $3,031,322 $3,864,117 


Being a reduction in 1894-95 in expenditure 
on capital account of $832,795 as compared 
with 1893-94. 

Railway subsidies paid amounted to $1,- 
310,549 in 1894-95, as against $1,229,885 in 
the preceding year, so that the total capital 
expenditure, including railroad subsidies, 
was $4,341,871 in 1894-95 as compared with 
$5,094,002 in 1893-94. There was, therefore, 
a decrease in capital expenditure, including 
railway subsidies, of $752,131, and an in- 
crease in expenditure under the consolidated 
fund of $546,979, as I have before mentioned, 
so that in the total expenditure of the coun- 


try, there was a net decrease of $205,152 | 
consequently the commercial facilities of the 


compared with the preceding year, 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Coming to the debt, we find that the net 


debt on the 30th June, 1894, was $246,183,- | 


029. When we add together the capital ex- 
penditure in 1894-95 of $4,341,871 and char- 
ges on the loan of $399,199—being mainly 
the discount on the loan—and the deficit of 
$4.153.875 and a small consolidated fund 
transfer—— 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. What is 


that consolidated fund transfer ? 


Mr. FOSTER. It is a mere matter 
of account, $94—the total amounts to $8,- 
895,042. Taking the sinking fund, 2,- 
002.311 and $833 refund, and subtracting 


that from the total, we have $6,891,897 as 
the net addition to the debt, making a net 


A 


debt on the 80th June, 1895, of $253,074,927. 
The statement tabulated is as follows :— 


Additional, 1894-95. 


Capital Expenditure......... $4,341,871 
Charges, Loan Management. 399,199 
ONCE. sae ante 4,153,875 
Cons. Fund Transfer........ 94 

TOtal sucsteue aye eats eel ae ee $ 8,895,042 
Less--Sinking Fund....... $2,002,311 
RUGEUIING i. sigh atetere aitetea ie 833 

2,003,144 

$ 6,891,897 

Net Debt, 30th June, 1894............ 246,183,029 

Net Debtp cota June, L895. oo. ccc sc $253,074,927 


The increase then in debt for the period 
from 1890 to 1895, inclusive, is $15,544,885, 
or an average of $2,590,814 per year. 
We find that, during that period, we have 
spent on eapital account the following 
sums :—On canals, $11,319,379 ; on the In- 
tercolonial Railway and connecting roads, 
$4,918,781 ; on the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way, $754,145, a total of $16,992,308, which 
more than offsets the addition to the debt. 
We have also paid in railway subsidies in 
these years $7,548,945. So that, in calcu- 
lating the addition to the debt, and apprais- 
ing it at its true value, the country must 
simply ask itself whether or not the deepen- 
ing and widening and finishing of the canals, 
the expansion and completion of the Inter- 
colonial Railway and its connected railways, 
and tbe railway subsidies which have been 
instrumental in increasing the railroad and 


country, are a sufficient offset. If they are, 
the addition to the debt is fully justified ; 
and, in my opinion, it is fully justified. 


NET INTEREST ON THE DEBT. 


But the real standard by which to judge 
the increase of the debt is the amount of in- 
terest which is required each year to carry it. 
The following remarks may be of interest 
in that connection. The net interest on the 
debt in 1887-88 was $8,891,288. The aver- 
age from that time to 1895, a period of eight 
years, was $8,754,452, which is $106,000 less 
than the amount paid in 1887-88, the reason, 
of course, being the lower rate of interest. 
In 1894-95 the interest paid was $9,330,247. 
The interest per capita of the people paid 
in 1S8S7-SS was $1.90; in 1804-05 it Was 


$1.83. So we see that the incidence of 


10 


the interest charged upon the people was 
less heavy by 7 cents per head in 1894-95 


than in 1887-SS. 
EXPENDITURE FOR 1895-96. 


Coming to the expenditure and revenue 
for 1895-96, the year not sufficiently 
advanced, of course, to enable me_ to 
make estimates with certainty. No one can 
tell what may happen in the five months 
which are still to run, so far as commercial 
disturbances and the general course of trade 
are concerned. But, knowing what was ex- 
pected and what has accrued up to the 
present time, and making an estimate as 
nearly as one can for the remaining period, 
I arrive at the following results :--The re- 
venue, up to 20th January, 1895, was $18,- 
080,197. The expenditure for the same 
period was $19,833,399. I‘rom the 20th Janu- 
ary, 1895, to the 30th June, 1895, the revenue 
accrued amounted to $15,897,931. The ex- 
penditure in the same period was $18,298,- 
605. For the present year, the revenue up 
to 20th January amounted to $19,560,174, a 
betterment of about $1,500,000. The com- 
parative expenditure for the same period 
amounted to $19,302,244, a decrease of 
about $530,000. From the 20th Janu- 
ary, 1896, to the 30th June, 1896, I 
estimate a revenue to accrue of $17,- 
439,826. In order that this may be realiz- 
ed it will be necessary that the course of 
trade shall show progressive increase and 
development compared with the preceding 
portion of the year for which the revenue 
has actually accrued. If that estimate 
proves correct, there will be for the current 
year a revenue, in the gross, of about $37,- 
000,000. Coming to the expenditure, I find 
that up to the 20th January, 1896, there has 
been an expenditure for the current year of 
$19,302,244, as I have stated. 


is 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. That 
differs from the statement the hon. gentle- 
man was good enough to send me. 


Mr. FOSTHR. This 


January. 


is up to the 20th 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. The state- 
ment furnished me does not agree with the 
hon. gentleman’s figures. There is a dis- 
erepancy for the same period of several 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


Mr. FOSTER. I am confident that the 
figure I have stated is correct. 
Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. I hope 


then that the hon. gentleman will send me 
an amended statement. 


Mr. FOSTER. There may be some error 
in the figures. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. The state- 
ment furnished me by the hon. gentleman, 
for which I am obliged to him, shows, up 
to the 20th January, 1896, an expenditure 
of $18,902,000. I can send the statement 
across to the hon. gentleman so that he may 
see. 


Mr. FOSTER. I am Satisfied that the 
statement I have is correct. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. No 
doubt. I am merely calling the hon. gentle- 


man’s attention to the fact that there is a 
discrepancy. 


Mr. FOSTER. The estimated expenditure 
from the 20th January, 1896, to the end of 
the fiscal year is $17,697,756. This, with the 
expenditure already accrued, will give a 
total expenditure in round numbers of $37,- 
000,000. So that, on these estimates, the 
revenue and expenditure for the current 
year will about balance. There may be a 
little difference one way or the other, and, 
of course, the estimate, covering so long a 
period, may not be quite correct. But I 
think, on the whole, I am safe in saying 
that there will be no very great discrepancy 
between the revenue and expenditure for the 
current year 1895-96. That is to say, we 
have passed through the period of commer- 
cial depression, we have turned the corner 
of which I spoke last year, concerning my 
estimate of which, I fear, from the remarks 
that were made at that time, I did not in- 
spire confidence in the minds of my hon. 
friends opposite. But events since that 
time and the course of business for the 
year thus far, have proven my forecast to 
be, in the main, entirely correct. I 
think we can say, then, that we have pass- 
ed through the period of commercial depres- 
sion; that times are better; that trade is 
picking up; and that from this period and 
for succeeding years we may consider that 
the time of deficits is over for the present 
administration, and that the time of sur- 
pluses is approaching again. I never ex- 


ll 


pected to convince my hon. friend, who 
shakes his head. Even time can scarcely 
do that. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. . Then I 
understand the hon. gentleman to say that 
in this calculation which he has submitted, 
and to which, of course, I do not expect 
him to pledge himself, he counts on an in- 
crease for the next five months ? 


Mr. FOSTER. Yes, I count on that, as I 
stated. In regard to capital expenditure for 
1895-96 up to the present time, there has 
been an expenditure on railways and canals, 
publie works, Dominion lands, and railway 
subsidies, $2,391,866; and from the 20th 
January to 30th June, the estimate for these 
services is $1,690,000. The expenditure on 
capital account up to the 20th January, is 
less by $225,051 than was expended on that 
period last year. Adding together what has 
been already expended, and the estimate for 
_ the succeeding months of the year, the cap- 
ital expenditure will amount to about $4,- 
100,000. If that estimate is carried out, as I 
think it will be, we shall have, taking away 
the sinking fund of $2,070,000, which will 
be about the same this year, an increase 
to the debt in the current year of about 
$2,000,000, in round numbers. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES FOR 1896-97. 


With reference to the expenditures and revy- 
enues for 1896-97, we are too far removed 
from that period to make any estimate which 
ean be at all reliable, and I shall not attempt 
it. With roference to the expenditures, hon. 
gentlemen have had the Hstimates for this 
year laid before them, and will find that 
the expenditures total, as estimated for, 
$38,250,000 or thereabouts. The increases 
over the preceding year are, in some cases, 
quite large, and the larger ones I shall read 
to the House. Interest, sinking fund, 
premium and discounts, show an increase 
of $250,983, the total sum estimated for 
these purposes being in the neighbourhood 
of $13,000,000 in round numbers. 

The Public Works estimate of last year 
was reduced to about $1,500,000. There is 
an increase of $247,270 in that. Indians 
show an increase of $80,263. The vote for 
Indians was also reduced last year, and the 
$80,000 of increase is chiefly, as I under- 
stand, for the establishment and mainten- 


| ance of schools. The North-west Mounted 
| Police show an increase of $30,000 in the 
vote. That $30,000 is to meet the expenses 
incurred by the establishment of a post on 
the Yukon River, from which, however, a 
considerable revenue is expected, which will 
go, I hope, far to meet the added cost of 
placing there a detachment of the Mounted 
Police, and of bringing the reign of law and 
order into force there, as it has so effectu- 
ally been done in the other parts of the 
North-west Territories. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Will the 
hon. gentleman pardon me for one instant ? 
I did not observe that he made any state- 
ment as to whether he expected to bring 
down any supplemental Estimates for the 
service of the present year. 


Mr. FOSTER. There will be a supple- 
mental estimate, though not a large one. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. You 
know we ought to have that, if you can 
possibly give it. 


Mr. FOSTER. Yes, and we should have 
had more Supply the other night, but we 
did not get it. In Customs, the increase 
for the next year is $25,095 ; but when it 
is taken into account that last year the cut 
in the Estimates for Customs was about 
$50,000, the increase this year will not seem 
large. In the Post Office, we have an in- 
ereased estimate of $240,780, which is a 
large increase. The demands for the open- 
ing up of new lines, and for greater fre- 
quency and greater thoroughness in the de- 
livery and despatch of mails, are continu- 
= pressing upon the Post Office Depart- 


ment, and a large expenditure has neces- 
sarily to be made if we are to keep at all 
even with the requirements of the times, 
There is now a 
deficit of somewhere near $800,000 between 
the total receipts and the total expenditures 
of our post office service ; and this, I fear, 
makes the time somewhat distant when, 


which we are bound to do. 


what otherwise might be fairly asked for, 
can be granted, that is, a reduction upon 
the rates of postage in this country. Con- 
sidering the large extent of country, the 
sparseness of the population, and the great 
expense necessarily imposed for carrying 
letters and papers in our North-west and in 
) other parts of the country, there is no doubt 
| that the carriage of letters, newspapers and 
/ 


parcels in this country, is cheaper, for the 
population, than you would probably find 
it in any other country in the world. 


INCREASE IN MILITIA EXPENDITURE. 


In the Militia Hstimates there has been 
an increase of $247,270 over last year’s 
vote. For a number of years, only a por- 
tion of the active militia have been called 
out for drill each year, and this consequent- 
ly left the whole force to be drilled only 
once in two years. It may have been that 
there was the same necessity in preceding 
years for drilling the whole force, as in this 
year; but recent events have brought the 
lesson a little closer and nearer home to us, 
and the Government has come to the deci- 
sion that, for the present, and we hope for 
each year after this, the rural militia will 
all be called out for drill during each year. 
It is largely for this purpose that the increase 
of $247,270 has been made in the Estimates, 
although the appropriation also stands for 
better equipment and accoutrements, and 
clothing and the like of that, for the militia 
force. No part of this sum, however, is to 
be devoted to the arming of the militia with 
new rifles, or for whatever else may be con- 
sidered necessary to be done in the way of 
equipment, and strengthening the defences 
of the country. For that purpose, a special 
credit will be asked for later, but the sum 
is too large to allow its being taken out of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

Now, we may be met by objectors of 
two or three classes to an increase of this 
vote for this purpose, at the present time. 
There is one class of people who believe, 
or affect to believe, that any more than an 
ordinary expenditure upon the militia force 
of Canada at the present time, might be in- 
terpreted to the disadvantage of Canada as 
regards its relations with the United States, 
as implying a hostile demonstration thereto. 
There is another class of people, and I be- 
lieve a very small class, in this country, who 
do not think it worth while that the militia 
of this country should be put in that forward 
state of efficiency, as they may believe that 
it would not be the worst of calamities if, 
after all, this country were quietly and 
peaceably to merge itself with the country 
to the south of us. The Government, how- 
ever, does not believe with either of these 
small classes of objectors in our country ; it 
does believe that at the present time, and 


under the present circumstances, increased 
efficiency is both necessary and prudent. 
We take this step, not with any feeling 
of hostility to any country under the sun, 
not with any wish for war or bloodshed, 
but with the highest and strongest hopes 
for the continuation of those blessings of 


peace in the future, which have been 
so long the lot of this country in 
its relations with the United States 
of America, and avith other countries. 


But I think we canrot forget that here we 
have an heritage, the accumulated wealth 
of which is very large at present, and the 
accumulations of wealth of which in the 
future are almost illimitable ; that we have a 
country and institutions which are worth the 
sternest and strongest defence that can be 
given to them, and that Government and 
Parliament would not be doing its duty to 
the great trust it has reposed in it if it 
refused or neglected to place into the hands 
of its citizenship means of defence and ade- 
quate means of resistance to any armed in- 
vasion were it unfortunately to come upon 
us. More than that, Mr. Speaker, by birth, 
by adoption, by the enjoyment of ample 
freedom, by the long possession of good gov- 
ernment, the people of this country, whe- 
ther French-speaking or English-speaking, 
all the people, I think, of this country 
have their convictions continually form- 
ing and strengthening in the line of what I 
muy call the great centripetal forces which 
in this country, in Australasia, in all the de- 
pendencies and colonies of Great Britain are 
tending to marshal the outlying dependencies 
of the Hmpire around the common centre of 
power and life. And if Canada is to be- 
come, as it must become, one member, and 
a very important member, of that great 
unity, it is well that in addition to the other 
sacrifices we have made, the other moneys 
we have spent to make Canada a strong part 
of the Hmpire, who should also make pro- 
per provision for the equipment of our 
militia for the defence of our country, a 
provision which, while it is not open to 
the charge of extravagance, will certainly 
go so far as is reasonable to meet the de- 
mands of adequacy. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Are you 
prepared to state how much ? 


Mr. FOSTER. Not at present. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. 
the hon. gentleman should state to the 
House, on the occasion of his Budget speech, 
_ how much is required. 


Mr. FOSTER. That will be stated before 
long. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. Before the 
Budget debate closes, I hope. We ought 
to know it. 


Mr. FOSTER. The hon. gentleman cez 
tainly will know it, and the Government will 
take the House into its confidence in due 
time. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. The House 
should know it when the hon. gentleman 
is stating the expenditures of the country 
and the amount of the debt. 


Mr. FOSTER. That does not at all fol- 
low. It has been the habit ever since this 
was a Parliament to bring down Supple- 
mentary Estimates, and the same will take 
place this year. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. 
very bad habit, too. 


And a 


THE PERIOD OF DEPRESSION ENDED. 


Mr. FOSTER. Passing away from this) 


subject, I think I am justified, after the 
short review I have made of the finances 
of the past year, in saying that the trying 
period of 1890 and 1895 has passed. ‘The 
returns for the last six months of the cur- 
rent year show an increase in imports of 
$2,500,000, of exports $500,000, making a 
betterment of $3,000,000 in the half-year, 
The increase of revenue, as I have stated, 
amounts to $1,500,000, and the savings of 
the people in 1895 as compared with 1894, 
show an increase of $10,500,000. JI do not 
think I can enforce my view as to the fact 
of the improvement of trade in the country 
and the fact that we are passing out of 
the period of depression more effectively 
than by reading an extract which I cut 
from the report of the president of the 
Board of Trade of Toronto, one of the chief 
commercial metropolises of Canada. Its pre- 
sident, in his annual address to that board, 
made use of the following words :— 


The year 1895 has been for the most part a 
year of quiet recovery from the depression of 
1893-94. The restoration of trade has not been 
quick, but has gradually been getting better. 


|'tain very good reasons. 


I think | Raw materials, which had fallen during 1894 to 


the lowest point known for many years, have 
risen considerably. Manufacturers in most 
branches of trade are fairly well occupied with 
orders, and the public returns indicate that the 
country is slowly, yet surely, getting over the 
long depression that for the last few years has 
overshadowed every commercial interest. What 
is particularly wanted now is confidence in the 
future of our country, and belief in its natural 
great resources, and determination to develop 


'every legitimate industry to the fullest possible 
| extent. 


HOW CANADA HAS PASSED THROUGH IT. 


How has the country passed through this 
period from 1890-91 to 1894-95 ? It has been 
a period of world-wide commercial depres- 
sion, a depression which has affected this 
country as it has other countries, but to 
my mind, in far less degree, and for cer- 
We have come 
through this period with a trade $9,500,000 
greater in exports and home consumption 
imports than that with which we en- 
tered it, with exports $17,000,000 larger than 
in 1890. We have come through with an 
increased debt of $16,000,000, a deficit of 
$1,600,000 net, while at the same time, 
as I have stated already, we have 
given a customs reduction on raw sugar 
alone amounting to over $19,000,000. Our 
savings in that period have increased from 
$221,000,000 to $267,000,000, an increase of 
$46,000,000, or 21 per cent, a notable and 
encouraging increase. We have come 
through that period as few other countries 
in the world have come, with increased rail- 
way traffic. The operated mileage has in- 
creased by 2,700 miles, the passengers car- 
ried by 1,100,000 ; freight carried shows an 
increase of 750,000 tons, whilst gross earn- 
ings—a notable fact—in 1894-95 were equal 
to what they were in 1890-91. We have 
come through with increased shipping re- 
turns. The tonnage of vessels coming in 
and out of our ports, not including coasting 
vessels, has increased in that period by 640,- 
000 tons, and the coasting vessels by 2,- 
700,000 tons. 


INDUSTRIES WELL SUSTAINED. 


We have come through with our indus- 
tries well maintained, with employment 
very general, and with an almost total 
lack of what you might call want and poy- 
erty in this country from one ocean to the 


other, 
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Have not our industries been well main- 
tained 7? Let us take one of the most pa- 
tent proofs that they have been, namely, the 
importation of raw materials, which form 
the basis for the work of our industries : 


IMPORTS.—RAW MATERIALS. 
| 


| 
Article. | 1890. | 1895. 
WOME st ce isathee Neccere te Lbs eee | 7,750,050 
@OttOn: ciccmecniss oes *s 36,635,187} 56,924,286 
EVES 3 “oarce Sarvs etea sesh Sole Perales Oe, 1,950,530 
Gutta percha & rubber “‘ 536,386 739,916 
FAS IM Ds ops siete ctetene’ sist es Lbs. 774,587 622,396 
PUMP CT; Cie olsen $ 897,903 1,485,714 


RUAW SUSAPL c wisiieie wists faa a 345,518,582 


The lumber mentioned above is of special 
product, and is used in the making of furni- 
ture and cabinet work of all kinds. 
Therefore, so far as the argument from 
the imports of raw material goes, my con- 
tention is justified that the industries of 
this country have been well maintained. 


Sir, I may go further and state that not only 


have these industries been well maintain- 
ed, as is shown by the imports of raw 
material for use in manufacturing, but 
there is another test, namely, the export of 
manufactured articles. The time has gone 
by when people can point the finger of 
scorn at the exports of the manufactures of 
Canada. Small they are, even yet, compar- 
ed with some of our exports, but they are 
every year increasing, and to-day they form 
no inconsiderable amount of the general ex- 
ports of the country. The export is as fol- 


lows :— 
1890. 1895. 
Export of manufactured 
AT ELCUGS em hitaven ha eiathe $5,741,184 $7,768,875 
This shows an increase of 35 per cent. ‘That 


is the second argument which goes to show 
that our industries have been well main- 
tained in this period. We ean go a little 
further, Sir, and we can point to the old 
industries which have been well kept up, 
and that is within the experience and ob- 
servation of every man who sits around 
these boards. We can also point to the 
establishment of new industries ; one lately 
in the city of Hamilton, at the foot of Lake 
Ontario, an industry for the smelting and 
manufacture of iron and of steel, and which 
to-day, after it has expended $400,000 on 
buildings and plant, has a capacity for mak- 


ing 200 tons of irom ver day, and is now 
about to turn out one-half this quantity, and 
to turn it all out from Canadian ore, mined 
in this country, and handled in this country, 
by Canadian labour. 

In British Columbia there has been a de- 
cided advance in mining work of all kinds, 
and a large and remunerative industry is 
already established there, the prospects for 
the enlargement of which are most excel- 
lent. And the time is not far distant when 
British Columbia, from the mountains on 
this side to the Pacific Ocean, will be a 
busy hive of industry so far as the work- 
ing of minerals and metals is concerned. 

The pig iron which has been made in 
this country in the period from 1891 to 
1895 is 193,000 tons, as against 137,000 tons 
manufactured in the preceding five years, 
which is a large and notable increase. 


AGRICULTURE HAS ADVANCED. 


Passing from these to the agricultural in- 
terests of the country, it is not affirming too 
mueh, Sir, to say that from 1891 to 1898, 
these have shown a gradual, a continued, 
and a healthy advance. The home market 
has been constantly increasing. The increase 
in population itself from 1890 to 1895 has 
added to that home market. The increase 
of urban population which gathers in cities, 
and towns, and villages, and largely gathers 
there from the establishment in these 
places of industrial establishments of differ- 
ent kinds, has largely increased. And, Sir, 
every thousand of the urban population is 
so much of the healthiest and best increase 
to the markets of the farmers of this coun- 
try, for it affords a market near to them 
for products which would not carry to for- 
eign markets, many of which are perishable 
in their nature, and for which a home 
market is absolutely essential. 

But, Sir, if the home market for agricul- 
tural products has increased in that time, 
so also has the foreign market, as shown 
by the exports of the country. Agricultural 
and animal products, taken together, were 
exported to the amount of, in 1890, $37,- 
000,000, and in 1895, to the amount of $50.- 
000,000, an increase in this period of $13,- 
000,000, or of 35 per cent. Let me exemplify 
by the exports in certain articles, the in- 
crease in the agricultural exports of this 
eountry, comparing the year 1890 with the 
year 1895. The statement is as follows :— 
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EXPORTS.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


1899. 1895. 

SSRAGED sen ioe 5 6 5 58 $ 9,372,212 $14,253,002 
ROADS s cc Patines +20 < 5 a 607,495 3,546,107 | 
PIANOS 1 Oso eras vcs an cat 23,584 260,602 
Apples (green and dry). 997,922 2,071,788 
Wheat and flour........ 910,244 6,298,221 
BeOTSGS > senses. wes 6 = oar 1,936,073 1,312,675 
USE Bad 5 5 a 1,274,347 1,624,587 
Uerha d ES Se 8 eee 6,949,417 7,120,823 

HE Le, ee $22,071,294 $36,487,801 


Taking these items, they total in this way: 
$22,071,294 exported in 1890 ; $36,437,801 
worth exported in 1895, an increase of 65 
per cent. 

There is a decrease in the value of horses 
exported in the latter period, but, consider- 
ing the wonderful drop in the price of 
horses, and especially in that grade of 
horses which were so largely used on the 
street railways of large cities, before the 
substitution of electricity for horse-power ; 
it is a decrease which is not at all remark- 
able, and the decrease in the exports of that 
class of horses, has been met largely by an 
increase in the export of more profitable 
and valuable horses to the British market ; 
and the British market opens a chance for 
the extension of that trade in a good grade 
of horses, which is being taken advantage 
of, and which promises rich returns to the 
country. 


IMPORTS OF MEAT ENTERED 


——— 1889-90. 

Bacon, hams and shoulder........ Lbs 4,353,653 
Salt beef (in barrels) ............ ok 6,445,105 
Ne ie on ave ch se RRR ee ie 246,363 
ap bes nikun + 6 0 hate er ag 17,185,794 
Re xo an see a rae oe ae < 4,881,786 
APs 6 ob vin bet + pane ae be $3,112,701 

. yf rer a $1,734,225 
Os eel Si a Bbls. 185,458 


I think, therefore, that I have fairly made 
my statement good that the agricultural in- 
terests of this country have been continuous- 
ly advancing in that period. Nor must we 
lose sight of this fact, that in those five 
years a very large extent of new territory 
has been opened up in the North-west for 
the production of grain and cattle and the 
products of cattle, which in 1894-95 reached 
a very large and very valuable total. 
It is caleulated that in the 


province / 


But, Sir, not only has the farmers’ market 
been increased by the home market from 
the accretion of population, and the foreign 
market by the extension of exports, but 
there is another point as well which must 
be taken into account. That is, the saving 
of market in this country for the farmer of 
this country, which was formerly exploited 
by the farmer of the United States. And 
the National Policy, by the reasonable pro- 
tection given to agricultural and animal pro- 
ducts, is to be cfedited for that gain of 
market to the farmer of this country. Let 
me give you some figures which will bear 
that out. In the year 1889-90, taking bacon, 
hams, and shoulders, beef, mutton, pork and 
lard, there were imported for home con- 
sumption, 33,112,701 pounds. The duties 
were increased after that, and importations 
have steadily decreased, until in 1894-95, it 
reached the small amount of 6,335,842 
pounds, or less than one-fifth of the preced- 
ing figures. In 1889-90 the value of these 
importations was $1,734,225. In 1894-95 
that value had sunk to $401,638. In flour of 
wheat we imported, in 1889-90, 185,458 bar- 
rels. This has diminished, until 1894-95 sees 
an import of only 47,888 barrels. The fol- 
lowing table shows the importations for 
each year: 


FOR HOME CONSUMPTION. 


| | | 


1890-91. 1891-92. | 1892-93. | 1898-94. | 1894-95. 
2,570,412] 1,016,367) 670,155) 457,658] 826,882 
2,715,101| 2,251,298] 2,816,588] 1,945,516) 2,011,866 
6,388 11,680 2,132] 87,277 57,845 
11,116,948} 9,514,266] 3,862,546/ 4,611,874) 3,203,023 
991,655 693,269 147,630 160,881 236,226 
17,400,504 18,486,880] 6,999,051 7,263,206] 6,335,842 
~ $973,312| $726,394] $452,812| $499,952| $401,638 
05,984 6,50 34,50 2,505 47,883 

of Manitoba and in the North-west Territo- 
ries the grain alone, reaped from fields 
which but a few years ago were almost 
unknown, amounted to close on 80 or S85 
millions of bushels; and this increase in 
that short time is but the earnest of a 
|greater increase in the future. Once the 


basis of population and of production has 
been settled in that county, its accretions in 
the future will be larger and more rapid, 
and the increase of production will in ratio 
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be greater. Better methods have also been 
followed in agricultural pursuits, and the 
establishment and introduction of these 
better methods is largely due to the increas- 
ed governmental expenditure for the en- 
ccuragement of agriculture in the North- 


west as well as in the other provin- 
ces of the Dominion. Experimental 
farms have been placed in _ different 


parts of the country ; and the information 
which has thus been disseminated by ex- 
ample and by the distribution of the results 
on those farms to the farming population 
in the different provinces has induced bet- 
ter methods of feeding, and has turned the 
attention of the farmers to more remunera- 
tive classes of products than those to which 
they had formerly devoted their attention. 


MINING HAS IMPROVED. 


In mining the same advance appears. In 
Nova Scotia, in New Brunswick, in Que- 
bec, in Ontario, in the North-west and Mani- 
toba, and in British Columbia there has been 
an advance in mining operations, as regards 
both the precious metals and the useful 
metals, which has been noted and steady. 
One proof of this exists, aside from our 
observation and experience—that is, in the 
exports of the products of the mines. I 
find that in 1890 these amounted to $4,853,- 
717 worth, and in 1895 to $6,983,227 worth, 
an increase of 48 per cent in that period 
of five years. 


FINANCIAL STANDING BETTER. 


The business failures in the country have 
been reduced from $18,000,000 to $15,800,000 
in the same period, the average amount of 
the failures per year during the period being 
$15,700,000 against $22,200,000 in the peried 
from 1874 to 1878. 

The banks and financial institutions of our 
country have been sound and steady and 
strong—so much so as to be matter of re- 
mark in other countries, which have pointed 
to the banking institutions and the cur- 
renecy system of Canada, and have noted 
the strength which their soundness has im- 
parted to commercial life and business in 
this country during the period of depression 
which is now happily passing away. 

It may be said also that the eredit of 
Canada in the London market has remained 
unimpaired, and is to-day stronger than it 


was in 1890. Canada enjoys greater hope 
at home and greater prestige abroad. 


THE REDUCTION OF TAXATION. 


Now, Sir, i desire for a few moments to 
speak with reference to an idea which is 
sedulously instilled into the minds of the peo- 
ple of the country, that the Liberal-Conserva- 
tive party and policy have been responsible 
for an immense increase of taxation upon 
the péople of this country. It is true thai 
in 1879, when the National Policy was in- 
troduced at the command of the people, that 
command having been given by an immense 
majority at the polls, and when protection 
was adopted as the basis upon which the 
tariff was to be framed, the list of dutiable 
articles was enlarged, and the rate which 
was charged upon them was heightened. 
That was necessary. In proportion, however, 
as manufactories became established, and in 
proportion as the revenues of the country 
became buoyant, in the good times that fol- 
lowed, two things were done. Attention was 
had to the people of the country as the 
payers of the revenues of the country, and 
attention was also had to the reasonable- 
ness of the protection that ought to be given 
from year to year, as circumstances required, 
and I have this assertion to make : that not- 
withstanding what may be said as to the in- 
erease in the rate of taxation upon goods 
in 1879, notwithstanding all that may be 
said as to the high taxation which has pre- 
vailed from that time to this, any student 
of our tariff system, going to the records 
and studying them with a desire to get at 
the truth, will come to this conclusion, and 
eannot escape it ; that the Liberal-Conserva- 
tive Government from 1880 to the present 
time has been sedulously careful of the in- 
terests of the people as far as taxation is 
concerned, and has upon the whole remit- 
ted an amount of taxation which cannot be 
credited to any Administration in similar 
times—certainly not in this country—and I 
doubt if it can be, in proportion to its popu- 
Jation, in any other country in the world. 

Now, Sir, I propose to make that good by 
facts and figures, so that the people, if they 
are told that they pay a certain tax on 
a certain line of goods, may know on what 
goods they have been relieved of taxation, 
and to what extent they have been relieved 
of taxation. In 1882, this Government found 
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that tea and coffee were taxed, and taxed 
largely, and this was a taxation which no 
man could avoid who drank tea or coffee. 
It was a taxation upon articles which were 
not raised in this country, and consequently 
every cent of that taxation was paid direct- 
ly by the people who consumed these arti- 
cles. The same was true with reference 
to an article which goes into the manu- 
facture of common articles used by the 
people every where—the article of tin. There 
was a duty upon that as well. In 1882 the 
Liberal-Conservative Government struck off 
entirely the duties upon tea, coffee and tin: 
and from that period until the present time 
there has thus been saved to the people on 
these articles alone the following amounts: 


BUTE Fash sic Saleh’ wi alee a $11,034,039 
SRie POOOS ou ag os xc wow sieaies $32,528 
PTI FA ye Pei orale Sine bcm crews 1,465,103 

IOLA 3 o's eater ein ee ee $13,331,670 


Every dollar of this amount has gone direct- 
ly into the pockets of the great mass of the 
consumers in this country. In 1883 this Gov- 
ernment struck off the duty upon bill stamps 
and the duty upon newspapers—upon bill 
stamps a tax that went into commercial 
transactions from the highest to the lowest, 
and upon newspapers a tax which was 
styled a tax on information for the people. 
Well, from 1883 up to date there have been 
saved to the people on bill stamps alone 
the sum of $3,267,388, on newspapers the 
sum of $613,864, or a total of $3,881,252 on 
these two items. 

In 1887 an agitation was raised, which 
became successful, for taking the duty off 
anthracite coal, which was supposed, and 
which did bear heavily upon the western 
provinces. The duty of 50 cents per ton 
was taken off, and from that time up to 
1895, inclusive, the amount of $6,044,355 
was remitted to the consumers of anthracite 
coal. In 1890, besides other reductions in 
the tariff, there was a reduction of 10 per 
cent on common window glass, and 15 pel 
cent on molasses, and on these two articles 
alone, articles of common consumption. 
there has been saved $521,755 to the people 
of this country. 

In 1891 the duty on raw sugar was removed, 
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and the duty on refined sugar was reduced, 
and from 1891 to 1895, inclusive, there was 
saved to the people, in the remission of 
taxation on raw and refined sugar, the sum 
of $19,851,995. And that saving was upon 
an article which goes into common and 
general consumption. 

In 1894 a general reduction of the tariff 
was made all along the line. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. 
hear. 


Hear, 


Mr. FOSTER. I thought I should evoke 
one of these pleasant exclamations from my 
hon. friend, and I had hoped to provoke an- 
other from the leader of the Opposition. 
But perhaps he will favour me with it yet. 
or both these hon. gentlemen, not on one, 
but on many occasions, have taken upon 
themselves to inform the country that in 
1894 the Minister of Finance came down 
with good intentions, proposed to reduce, 
considerably, the duties levied upon articles 
which entered into the consumption of the 
country, but that when he came before the 
House, the manufacturers scared him off, 
he ran his pencil through the reductions, 
and next to nothing was done at all. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, Less 


than nothing. 


Mr. FOSTER. The hon. gentleman says 
less than nothing. His statement is just 
as extreme as usual. In that general reduc- 
tion in 1894, it is estimated that $1,500,000 
taxation was taken off the people. Now, if 
you add these amounts together, you will 
find that we have taken from the people an 
amount of taxation of $45,181,027. 


Some hon. MEMBERS. Oh, oh. 


Mr. FOSTER. The sincerity of hon. 
gentlemen opposite, who profess very great 
desire to take away the burdens of the 
people, is evinced to-day by the laugh and 
the sneer with which they greet the state- 
ment that we have taken $45,000,000 in 
taxation from the people of this country, 
from 1882 to the present. s 

The following table will show at a glance 
the savings made, as I have stated :— 
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SAVING in Taxation caused by transferring Tea, 
Stamps, 


Coffee, Anthracite Coal, Tin, Raw Sugar, Bill 


from the Dutiable to the Free List, the carrying of Newspapers free from 


office of publication and by reducing the Duty on Tea and Coffee not imported direct, 


* Refined sugar. 


The customs revenue accrued in 1895 
amounted to $17,887,267, which, per head of 
population, was $3.52. In 1875, hon. gentle- 
men opposite charged the people of this coun- 
try, by their customs taxation, $3.95 per head. 
The average, as I said before, from 1874 to 
1878, under hon. gentlemen opposite, was 
$3.44 per head, and as I have said to-day, 
the amount of customs taxation per head 
in 1894-95 was brought down to $3.52. Well, 
all this time the free goods of the country 
have been continually increased. Articles 
have been taken from the dutiable list and 
placed upon the free list until this compari- 
son is afforded, that whereas in 1874, $47,- 
000,000 worth of free goods were entered, 
and whereas, in 1879, under the administra- 
tion of hon. gentlemen opposite, the free 
list had fallen to $28,000,000, a decrease of 


and on Molasses, Refined Sugar and Window Glass. 
Bill News- | Mo- Window 
Year, | “Wea. Coffee.| Coal. | Tin. Sugar. | Stamps. | papers. | lasses. Glass. 
$ bi Tes $ ae $ $ se 
REY) (oe Goo 445,879| 36,334].. SES Senco 139,448 | 
IEEE cop o0e US AUS THORS Siloosanconas OZ CPA ive Sodeoc 224,645| 44,088 
UESSEN yeis ehatehes WBZ GS | PALA TG loinc veers P2P5 66 coonose 227,225| 44,594 ‘ 
USS Opener ae Bekillacdaaenone LOR omnoasasooosll! Zee yan | 2G eiins) 
MSS Girccste ciate HaemelesO2c eel eit aat7.G5: (079) ne ainreresehsge) ame OSA Olle rae 232,385| 45,606] | 
TERUG S555 crit 815,484| 36,220 db) fs 0) ey. (0) | fe 9 fe  Bd 
HER) Soosnbe Jee 151,558) 54,877) 1.068;6521 104,589 cts meleatala 237,546] 46,618 | 
SSO Maree neers | 135,775| 61,206] 643,052) 112,495)............/ 240,126] 47,124! i 
SOO are eis: 770,260| 61,473] 600,667) 117,503)....... 242,706| 47,630| 21,198 18,289 
TSAW on aosoe 751,969| 64,559] 699,533) 113,011 227,474| 245,286] 48,136] 75,461 34,789 
UORY, as dc Boe 953,511] 64,241] 739,553] 152,353 5,200,000] 248,629] 48,795] 59,924| 39,245 
SUS oes ceiel> 759,323 ee 750,275| 121,018 4,000,000] 251,798] 49,416] 59,876 38,142 
SOAS Athans wie 815,226] 62,452| 765,261] 123,690 4,821,000] 254,840} 50,014] 64,560 34,869 
SOO Metatetaterer 826,611) 66,550! 702,171 89,614 5,303,000] 257,984] 50,631) 54,756 25,636 
*300,521 | 
Shane 832,528] 6,044,855 1,465,103 19,851,995| 3,267,388] 613,864| 335,775; 185,980 
5 = | 
Grand Total ia dsniects2 cee eee $43,631,027 


$24,000,000, we find that from 1880 to 1895 
there was an increase of $26,500,000 in the 
free list. Sir, the fact is made perfectly 
clear by this one assertion, that in 1874, 38 
per cent of the imports for home consump- 
tion were free, that in 1879 this had fallen to 
30 per cent, whereas, in 1895, 42 per cent of 
the imports for home consumption were free. 


IMPORTANT AND GENERAL TARIFF 
REDUCTION. 


Now I come to ask, and I am nearly at the 
conclusion of my speech, whether I was 
right or not—— 


An hon. MEMBER. No. 


Mr. FOSTER. An hon. gentleman to your 
left says “no” before I had finished the 
question. That is the way hon. gentlemen 
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opposite judge with reference to the affairs 
of the country. They wish no argument, 
they listen tc none. They have their pre- 
conceived opinions—and poor opinions the 
electors of Canada have told them they 
were, at four or five different elections. 
They need no argument, they require no in- 
formation. But I want to ask the hon. 
leader of the Opposition, and my hon. friend 
opposite me (Sir Richard Cartwright)—the 
latter of whom said that in 1894 the redue- 
tions in the tariff were less than nothing, 
while the former declared that they were 


t 


or 


heir opinion. 


imported goods. 


At least In 


next to nothing—I want to ask them whether 
not it is possible for them to revise 


ow propose to 


put before the House statements whicb 
will place the matter clearly in the eyes 
of the country, so that the people may judge 
whether hon. gentlemen opposite or I have 
made the correct statement. 
submit a list of the articles on which re- 
ductions have been made, showing the ex- 
tent of the reduction on each article, and 
this list extends over the whole range of 
It is as follows :— 


I propose to 


SraTEMENT showing sundry articles on which reductions of duty were made by tariff 
changes of 1894 and since. 


— 


Article. 


Animals, living, viz. :— 
PieaP reel CA eet. St, tan ete ee < ase USE dees waren cte 
BLO RM orks ade Lae Sens 2 2's eric ercater eins) iets 

Baking powder in packages of less than one Ib 

Bells, except for churches 

Brass and manufactures of :— 
Nails, rivets and burrs 
eee AS, 2 wc ae Ee ee Pe 

Biscuits of all kinds, sweetened. ...........cccscceeees 

Macaroni and vermicelli 


Code ere wee es emo meet eee eaesereeeerseset Heeere 


ee 


ee 
ee 


do all other, N.E.S 
PM OEUOLANTING WAX 3. 055.50 caesceabsrwsrnvievme « 
Cane or rattan, split or otherwise manufactured 
Carriages, &c. :— 

Farm wagons and farm carts costing less than $50. . 
do do $50 and less than $100 
do do $100 and over 

Cases for jewels, watches, silverware, platedware, cut- 
lery and other like articles 
Clocks 
RR TIN re eae kno nn vv vin Ch PARAS WED a ée 
Coal tar and coal pitch 
Cocoa mats and matting 
Cocoa nut, desiccated, sweetened or not 
Coffee :— 
Extracts of or substitutes therefor 
Roasted or ground, not imported direct...... : 


ee 


eee ee eee ser eseeereseesseses 


| 


Old Rate 
of 
Duty. 


30 per cent. 


30 do 

2c. per lb. 
8e. do 
30 per cent. 
35 do 

15 do 

35 ~=do 

2c. per lb. 


15c. per bush. 

le. per lb, 

25 per cent. 

10c. per gross and 
20 per cent. 

5e. per gross and 
20 per cent. 

25 per cent. 


.|5e. per Ib. 


25 per cent. 


$10 ea. & 20 p.c. 


$15 do 
35 per cent. 


10c. ea. & 30 p.c. 
35 per cent. 

$1 ea. & 30 p.c. 
10 per cent. 

30 ~=do 

8c. per lb. 


Se. do 


IBe. p. lb, & 10 p.e. 


3c. per Ib. 


do : and su pstitute, N. Le - eee 
Collars of cotton or linen, pa xylonite, celluloid... 
Copper and manufactures of :— 


New Rate 
of 
Duty. 


20 per cent. 


20 do 
lhe. per Ib. 
6c. do 
25 per cent. 
30 =do 
10 do 
25 do 
25. do 
30 do 
10 do 
20 do 


Se. per gross and 
20 per cent. 

de. per gross and 
20 per cent. 

20 per cent 

4c. per lb. 

174 per cent, 


25 do 
125 do 
25 do 


5c. ea. & 30 p.e. 
25 per cent. 
25c. ea. & 20 p.c. 


Reduction. 


10 per cent. 


10. do 
4c. per lb. 
2c. do 


5 per cent. 


5 do 

5 do 

10 do 

23 do ad val 
15 do do 
20 do do 
5 do 

2c. per gross. 
Ie. do 


5 per cent. 
le. per lb. 
oh 

73 per cent. 


30 do ad val. 
18 do do 
10 do 


5e. each. 
10 per cent. 
Tde. ea. & 10 p.c, 


Free. 
25 per cent. 
\5e. per lb. 


3c. do 
2c. p. Ib. & 10 p.e. 
\2c. per Ib. 


10 per cent. 
5 do 
3c. per Ib. 


24c. per doz. and 24c. per doz. and 5 per cent, 


30 per cent. 


ails, rivets and burrs........-. «-+-eeeeee++e+++ 30 per cent, 
Copper, old and scrap......ssccseeessee ov aaa io do 
os bee Ree 8 eer weevell. @6 
do seamless drawn tubing.........-.-- ideaees 10 do 
do ingots, sheets, plates and sheathing, not) 
planished or coated. ........+sceeeeeeeeereenrerel 10 o 
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25 per cent. 
130 per cent. 
\Free. / 
| do 
| do 


do 


2c. do 
le. do 
le. do 
5 do 
10 do 
/10 do 
10 do 
10 do 
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STATEMENT showing sundry articles on which reductions of duty were made by tariff 
changes of 1894 and since. 


Article. 


Copper, in bars, rods and bolts, in length not less 
than 6 feet 
Cordage, cotton 
Cotton, manufactures of :— 
Clothing, including corsets 
Cuffs of cotton, linen, xylonite, xyolite and celluloid. 
Dressing, harness, leather and shoe 
Drugs, dyes, chemicals and medicines :— 

Acid, phosphate 

Glue, sheet, broken sheet or ground 
do liquid 

Liquorice, paste. . 

do in rolls and sticks 
Yeast, compressed in bulk or mass of not less than 50 lbs. 
Harthernware and china :— 

Brown or coloured, and Rockingham ware........ 

Decorated, printed or sponged, and all earthenware, 
N.E.S 

White granite or ir ronstone ware, C.C. or cream 
coloured ware........ 

Manufactures of earthenware, N.E.S 

Feathers, ostrich and vulture, dressed 
Mertilizerse\ec pel 
Fruits, green :— 

Blackber ries, gooseberries, raspberries and straw- 
berries, N. "B.S 

ed byhit Seven ee Sete irints Pee loc thin Perens ae 

Hurniture, house; cabinet ovlotice,- seca sers- cll ese 
Glass, &e. :— 

Flasks and phials of 8 oz. capacity and over, tele- 
graph and lightning rod insulators, jars and glass 
balls and ent, pressed and moulded table ware... 

Silvered glass, bevelled 

Gunpowder and other explosives :— 

Gun, rifle and sporting powder Sile easteteteie tots 2 o's 

Gun, rifle and pistol cartridges and cartridge cases. 

Gun wads and percussion wads 

Gutta percha and india-rubber and manufactures of :— 

Belting 


oe alee wee sees eee re eseese cen esis veees 
ee a ce cy 


ele in ioliviv. eile a9.ie¢)4 wis © Oletejele ale 00 e).0:0 9 ~ sie ~ 6 
Cer ee a Ce 
Seem sehen eome eee er eerensos 


ies ep iase mera) + uvinla) © 8 A aie eiekete) wieliple case) oie et= olny als] ye 


ee ed 


Pee eww ewer eee rere rr ee rerreseeueres eee 


Trace OV LUGO srece in crata oe moka atatas meatstetal valeiala cyato ete etatetate aisle) 
Tron and manufactures of :— 
Agricultural implements— 
Binding attachments 
Drills, seed grain........... ils a 
APT BELOW, spect so co eho hata Sia ne ata aD eee detent 
Harvesters, self-binding and without binders.... 
Mowing machines 
Ploughs, sulky and walking 
WGA DEES beer. cisnce coe eee ee eatin aioe 
Tron, bar and round rods, SPalyaniZedan denice ces 
. Bar iron, rolled or hammered, comprising rounds, 
LORE VHS pi eKoo ints KON vars Penne ARE roNIG One AAO 801d 
Cast iron pipes of every description 


nw eh ew wee eee rere secre er eee 


Core ee Fe we ee reer esse croeores 


ee ee 


ee ee eres orree 


Engines, other than locomotive and fire, and boilers 

Hardware, viz.:—Builders’, cabinetmakers’, harness- 
makers’ and saddlers’ hardware, including curry 
combs and carriage hardware..............:... 

Iron or steel sheets or other iron, or steel of all 
widths, sheet iron, common or black, smoothed, 
polished, coated or galvanized and Canada 
plates, No. 17 gauge and sees yy pace 
band or strip, iron or steel, N.E.S.. 


Old Rate 
of 
Duty. 


10 per cent. 
30 = do 


35 do 
.|4c. p. pr.& 380 p.c. 
30 per cent. 


3c. per lb. 
3c. do 

30 per cent. 
2c. per lb. 
3G.) do 

de. do 


35 per cent. 
35 do 


a5 
35 
35 
20 


3c. per lb. 
30 per cent. 
35 = do 


5c. per doz. and 
30 per cent. 
35 per cent. 


.15e. per Ib. 


35 per cent. 
35) “ido 


5c. per lb. and 15 


per cent, 
25 do 
35) do 
SDumIGO) 
Bay, rekon 
Sia), foo: 
Stop» ley 
SO un Lad) 
Stay ele) 
S0n cao. 


$13 per ton. 

$12 do but not 
less than 35 per 
cent. 

30 per cent. 


.(124 do 


New Rate 


Free. 
25 per cent. 


324 do 


4e, p. pr. & 25 p.c. 


25 per cent. 


2c. per lb. 
25 per cent. 
25 do 

20 ado 

20 do 

3e. per lb. 


30 per cent. 


30 do 
30 do 
30 =do 
30" do 
10 do 
2c. per lb. 
25 per cent. 
30 do 
30 do 
323 do 
3c. per lb. 
30 per cent. 
30 do 
325 do 
205) do 
20 do 
20 do 
20 Rdo 
20 do 
20, do 
20 do 
20 do 
27% do 


$10 per ton. 


Reduction. 

10 per cent 
5 do 
23 do 
5 do 
5 do 
le. per lb. 
15 p. c. ad. val 
By 8 Ce) 
5 p.c do 
¢) do 
1e. per lb. 
5 per cent. 
5 do 
5 do 
5 do 
5 do 
10 do 
lc. per lb. 
5 per cent. 
5 do 
5c per doz. 
23 per cent. 
2c. per Ib. 
5 per cent. 

do 
4 do ad. val. 
5 do 
15 do 
Lomo 
Li ido 
1— do 
15) do 
15 do 
15 do 
24 do 
$3 per ton. 


$10 do but/$2 per ton when 
notless than 35, notless than 35 
per cent. per cent. 
274 do 23 per cent. 
1 
324 do 24 do 
By x6ko) 7% do 
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STATEMENT showing sundry articles on which reductions of duty were made by tariff 


changes of 1894 and since. 


Old Rate 
of 
Duty. 


Article, 


Tron and manufactures of—Continued. 
Tron in slabs, blooms, billets, loops, puddle bars, or 
other forms less finished than iron in bars, and 
more advanced than pig iron, except castings. . |$9 per ton. 


Locks of all kinds........ POLE carci noe ee 35 per cent. 
Portable machines :— 
Portable steam-engines, and parts of............ 35 do 
Threshers and separators, and parts of....... ...|85 do. 
Sewing-machines, or parts Of............seeeee0- $3 each and 20 
per cent. 
Machines: Gy Pe-Writhiges <5 2.500 cg se ety neheee vs 30 =©6do 
All other machinery, except portable machines, com- 
posed wholly or in part of iron and steel. ...... 30 =do 
Malleable iron castings and steel castings.......... $25 per ton and 
not less than 40 
per cent, 


Nails and spikes and sheathing nails, composition.. .|20 per cent. 
Nails and spikes, wrought and pressed, galvanized 
or not, horse-shoe nails, and all wrought iron or 


steel and other nails, N.E.S., and horse, mule, 


BANC) (OX-GNGAR. is Ae Ss vate tes Ses ou Mele Nios ws Soe Ide. per Ib. 
OLB UE SI HIHROR, OD x Mais . on at caine 6 ws oye le. do 
MR ea Ws Meera ie ets cep ess «3 Reo eat ol ne we lic. do 
Plough-plates, mould-boards, land-sides, when cut 
to shape from rolled plates of steel, but not 
moulded, punched, polished, or otherwise 
manufactured, and being of greater value than 
TOGr OBES DRE POUR. bo). 9.2. Dooce x dus sent 123 per cent. 
Other plates for agricultural implements.......... ep de 
Pumps, oonar pian Shea E.G Se legs aie oc oie wee So edo 
Railway fish-plates and tie-plates.................. $12 per ton. 
Safes and doors for safes and vaults................ 35 per cent. 
Screws, iron or steel, commonly called wood J 
screws :— 
2 inches or over in length........ccersssears+-+ \6c. per Ib. 
1 inch and less than 2 inches....................|8c. do 
Less than linch............. Vat teste tated xia \lle. do 
Scales, balances, and weighing beams.............. 35 per cent. 
SEROMA BAD BITES 5 os oth cos Salto wine co enc aiwles WD a 20c. per pair and 
F 30 per cent. 
MERE 1 sn 5. bss ccs ave ee sieene oats mae eneals 30 per cent. 


Swedish rolled iron nai] rods, under 4 inch in| 
diameter, for manufacture of horse-shoe nails. . 

Boiler tubes of wrought iron or steel.............. 

Other wrought iron tubes or pipes, not classified... 


Wire fencing, barbed, of iron or steel. ; 
Wire, covered with cotton, linen or other material. 


20 per cent. 

15 do 

foe. per Ib. and 
>0 per cent. 

l13e. per lb. 

3) per cent, 


Surgical and dental instruments ........ 0 ......+. 20 + do 
Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms and slabs....... 30 do but 
not less than $8 
per ton. 
SOW Dip cds vols cwnpeiy ie Wees > a2 cen rapas bees nas 35 per cent. 
Manufactures of iron or steel, not classified........ 30° do 
Jellies, jams and preserves, N.ELS 2.0.0.0... cee eee ic. per Ib. 
* Lead pipe and lead shot..........-2cseeceerneeecceers lic. do 
Leatlier :— 
AOE BONG cc yn node GREE Shake Or oh e hc. p. Ib. & 15 p.e. 


azed..|20 per cent. 


Leather, belting leather, dressed, waxed or g] 


Calf, kid, lamb and sheep skins, dressed, waxed or) 

BIMEOG i. eee scope re tweets atasewtenacer © os 20 «do 
Upper leather, dressed, waxed or glazed.. ... ..../20 do 
rey patent or enamelled leather.... ..-..-- 2 do 

other leather and skins tanned not classified. . 20 do 


New Rate 


$5 per ton. 
325 per cent. 


30 do 
30 do 
33 do 
27% do 
27% do 
25. ido 
15° “do 
pate 7 560) 
#c. per Ib 
Ha ado: 


5 per cent. 
5 do 

30 =6do 
$10 per ton. 
30 per cent. 


3c. per lb. 

be. do 

8c. do 

30 per cent. 

10c. per pair and 
30 per cent. 


274 do 
15 do 
74 do 


fc. per lb, and 
30 per cent. 

Hc. per lb. 

30 per cent. 

15 do 


$5 per ton. 

324 per cent. 

27 do 

Ste. per lb. 

yo. per lb, and 
25 per cent. 


15 per cent. 


15 do 

74 do 
at do 
225 do 
15 do 


Reduction. 


$4 per ton. 
25 per cent. 


5 do 
5 do 
14 do 
24 do 
2k do 
148 do ad. val. 
5 do 
11 do ad. val. 


de. per Ib. 
sc do 


74 per cent. 
i380 do 

5 do 
$2 per ton. 
5 per cent. 


|8c. per Ib. 
2c. do 
3c. do 
5 per cent. 


10e, per pair. 
2) per cent. 


5 per cent. 

5 do 

$3 per ton and 
in some cases 
more, 

2) per cent. 


|23 do 
19e. | 


ver Ib. 
5 per cent ad, val. 


; 


he. per Ib. 
5 per cent. 


do 
do 
do 
do 


wale 


Orts to to 
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SraTEMENT showing sundry articles on which reductions of duty were made by tariff 
changes of 1894 and since. 


Article. 


Old Rate 
of 
Duty. 


New Rate 
of 
Duty. 


Manufactures of leather :— 


iHiarness andisaddleryweren cen eee aes eeL ek oer 2 85 per cent. 
Leather ‘belting aveccw serene oad bleei oe onersiei ats 25 do 
I Eeyab OE Wl aVolero SM ey BAR ed clalole.airc wai OGG as AAe ou aie 20 do 
Gas, coal oil and electric-light ae or parts thereof./30 do 
Milk, condensed, sweetened. COIN kaos eeiritad lie. p. lb. & 35 p.c. 
do do iotisweetened tet... cs tationtiog sie 35 per cent. 
Lediiaal s¥ex0N, ioe dood Ae PPAR EA seins ater: edie ole ete mansbee nese cise’ 15 do 
Blacklead\, Aptiepeeen coe aieemch ae imbays ic olctaepisersiibee ts 30 = do 
Edumbag.o,manutactures Of en tsicyeiish ice iateitemaetale ater 30 do 
Mucilage. . Re Pa nciciSciate sero seters Shorecsietor et tele ae cee 30. do 
Oils :-— 
Mineral— 
Coal and kerosene, distilled, purified or refined, 
naphtha and petroleum, N.EH.S.......... ....|@se. per gall. 
IPrOCUCtS OL POLLOleUM waneatsyem een melee erent Tic. do 
Lubricating oils, composed wholly or in part of 
petroleum and costing less than 25c. per gall...|74c. do 


Hessential oils ........... Riciaisis atte ele eetacheteian cere. 
Paints and colours :— 

Colours and paints, pulped or ground in oil or other 

liquids and all liquid, prepared or ready-mixed 


peas, INE Sn rasior ee cece Peeve eerie ac 
Ochres and ochrey earths and raw siennas........- 
Oxides, _ fire- ie) umbers and burnt siennas, 


NCR LS mee NCEE | 
Paints eround or mixed i in, or with, either Japan, 
varnish, lacquers, liquid dryers, collodicn, oil 
finish or oil varnish, rough stuff and fillers. . .. 
LaAD in rnge, Seblred iow 4, oe Se RA anes MARION TOR UUG AT fim ok 
Paper, leaf and grass, &c., manufactures of : —@ 
Bags or sacks, printed COMO Ran. Bede tevetaiioctar 
Ruled, boarded and boxed papers: tee cise eer eee 
Straw board, in sheets or rolls, plain or tarred..... 
PRAT ATITLOLVRAK ainsi teed wisi emerals dace bake baretteateerrelcar caer 
Pencils, lead, in wood or otherwise..........-. .. 
Pocket-books, purses .. 
Manceoried Or YONGereds eneeawtiasl ic criesteeite ee eer 
Meats :— 
Bacon and ham, shoulders and sides.... ....- .... 
Canned-meats:. soc... ee 
Dried or smoked meats and meats preserved in any 
other way than salted or pickled, N.H.S... 
Other meats salted ..... deetiacseis aes eee 
Sand paper, glass, flit and emery paper. 
NAUCces ANakeatsups) in) HOLLIES soem seen sae iets sees 


do do 


Se ee i i i a ry 


i a a i acer 


OWE ee TEMG TeE T rolel esses ohare ers Eran aA nena nae 

Flax seed. . 
Soap :— 

Common or laundry, not perfumed................ 

dp hewetaversiey:c(OP4 Stray Bir Aas) SP ROR eS 

POPE VMIG HOPI ROM bsntte rca vince Tieh< + cyclamate 

Powders, pumice, silver and mineral soaps, sapolio 
and dike-articlesmmameirriy as... ccaare nhiesaiene 

Ginger, preserved............. 

Sugar candy, brown or white and confectioner y, including 

sweetened gums and candied peel........... 


Ca cc a cy 


Glucose or grape sugar, glucose syrup or corn syrup. . 


Turpentine, spirits Oh Mam NES ee | 
Twine for harvest binders, of jute, manilla or sisal and 
of manilla and sisal mixed... ee NR Noe eae 


20 per cent. 


30 do 
30 do 
(30 do 


5e. p. lb & 25 p.c. 


25 per cent, 

35 «do 

35 do 

40c. per 100 Ibs. 

3c. per lb. 
./30 per cent. 

35 do 

3c. per lb. 

3c. do 

3c. do 
.|/38c. do 

3c. do 


30 per cent. 

40c. per gall & 20 
per cent. 

80c. per gall & 20 
per cent. 

10c. per gall. 

10¢. per bush. 


1de. per lb. 
30 per cent. 
1c. p. lb. &10 p.e 


.|8c. per Ib. 


35 per cent. 


.|lde. per Tb. and 


35 per cent. 
1c. per lb. 
10 per cent. 


do 


25 


30 per cent. 
20 do 
Free. 

274 per cent. 
3zc. per lb. 
37. O 


10 per cent. 


25 do 
25. do 
25. do 


6c. per gall. 
6cne do 


6c. do 
10 per cent. 


25 do 
25 do 
25 do 
25 do 
pisy » stelo) 
25.) do 
SOMO: 


30c. per 100 lbs. 
2c. per lb. 
25 per cent. 


30 do 
2c. per lb. 
wo, Tele: 


25 per cent. 


2c. per Ib. 
2670.00 

20 per cent. 
30) do 


do 


35 per cent. 
Free. 


lle. per. Ib. 


25 per cent. 


1385 do 
35 do 
30 do 


3c. per lb. and 35 


per cent. 
lic. per lb. 
5 per cent. 


123 do 


he 


Reduction. 


a VAIGKS) 
20 do 

2 do 
Lideconad, sale 


5 per cent. 
5 do 
5 do 
5 do 


Ihe. per gall. 
lic. do 


ic. do 
10 per cent. 


5 do 
10 do 


5 do 


5 cts. per Ib. 
10 per cent. 


10 do 
Sedo 
10c. per 100 lbs. 
le. per lb. 
5 per cent. 
Dado 
le. per lb. 


ae volo’ 
3 per cent. 


1c. per Ib. 

le. do 

10 p. « 

16 do ad. val. 


~e 


56 do 


23 per cent. 
10c. per bush. 


3c. per lb. 
5 per cent. 


22 do ad. val. 
10) do do 
5 do 


#c. per lb. 


ic. do 
5 per cent. 
123 do 


Co 


Lo 


SraTEwENT showing sundry articles on which reductions of duty were made by tariff 
changes of 1894 and since. 


: Old Rate. New Rate 
Article. of of Reduction. 
Duty. Duty. 
Loh, COE 2 arn (la pene aPae ire ra le. p. lb. & 25 p.c.|25 per cent. le. per lb. 
iwineean aiecnds, NWS 5 oo iss oaic 5 vont ont tants 30 per cent. 25. do 5 per cent. 
Twines, manufactures of, viz. :— ® z 
Hammocks and ae tennis nets and other like 
BemC lesen Tipe Pore ah Mek a <a cus,'e oa tslee hte eke 35 do 30 do 5 do 
Varnish, lacquers, anabe japan driers, liquid driers, : 
and oil SSIs, LN ee olan ew shad hn coe aie 20c. p.g. & 25 p.c.|20c. p.g. &20p.c.J5 do ad. val. 
Sbrareie iris APOE ich. cn tMabeite Die nies. 4 0/608 ok AOS 30c. per bush, and|20c. per bush. and/10e. per bush. 
10 per cent. 10 per cent. 
Tomatoes and other vegetables, including corn and 
baked beans in cans or other packages...........- 2c. per lb. 1$c. per lb.. 4c, do 
IN PET ojhege an fede sO: an a Se ae ete ea cre ae 25 per cent. 20 per cent. 5 per cent. 
and mannfactures of :— 
Barrels containing petroleum or its products, &c...|40c. each 20c. each. 20c. each. 
Caskets and coffins......... Pes rae ernment, eeceaiskerors 85 per cent, 25 per cent. 10 per cent. 
Pe CMMRARIU PERI on aig wo onl ida ~~ Font oy ese es 25, do 20 do 5.” do 
do IB HUGS ae oe eee ee ch ane ele 30 =do 25 do 5 do 
Hubs, spokes, felloes and parts of wheels, rough 
hewn or sawn only ..... ay os) Ee eer ae 15 do Free. 15, “do 
Shingles ......... Soe ah Ceti en cic fe ciel ae siete 20 do do 20 do 
Se ga ec ee ee PISO 2. Ue ak a $2 each & 35 p. ¢./35 per cent. $2 each. 
Woodenware, pails, tubs and churns. ............. 25 per cent. 20° “do 5 per cent. 
Picture frames.. We clercls a, o Boe) a 30 do bdo 
Veneers of wood not over he inch thick...........- 10 do 5 do. Br to 
Coke, (2,000 Ibs. to a ton).......--.-0.eseeeeeeee noes 50c. per ton. Free. 50e. per ton. 
Marble, in the rough, in blocks, containing less than 15 
CUI S CU REMUS Ss Res ENE 3 toy OME D OPS RR TEES tra |15 per cent. do 15 per cent. 
Marble, in the rough, in blocks, containing 15 cubic feet 
RAM eA CN nc Mend Ata erty sie Wen once 10 do do 10 do 
Ship timber and ship planking a SS xe sien. GO do 20 do 
Timber, hewn and sawn and timber used for spars and| 
RGM MMTI MOM RLES teia ss rh se ack eso ac Seelam 2 20 do do 20 do 
PNEDEE SAUATG OF MAGN iy is =~ a%.0s.er 6 ca tors Dudas 20 “do | do 20 do 
IAAI OE 2 o'er ity a aici ei han os wae hse eae 20 do do 20 do 
Sawn boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, un- 
dressed or dressed on one side MT. se ante . 20" do do 20 dc 
Pie URGE 5. sc obs sain) 8 Gane ne reaa deca scense z0 do do 20 do 
ESTOS ES SSOP MES SEES Pe Pete Crm 20 do do 20 do 
Posts, last blocks, wagon blocks, oar blocks, gun blocks, 
heading, and all like blocks or sticks, rough hewn 
PINOY 5 opens sere cndey® vas esve ene hayes 120 do do 20 do 
re ae eer rey Cre 20 do do 20 do 
Puneet Maa PANGS... ieee es votes oan © oes cy sis 120 do do 20 do 
Pinven OF WOOK OF All kinds... . 6s eee c econ saletew nn aw ess 20 do do 20 do 
A MR OTIS onc gy a ns on ernst ba aap nainw deh? le. per Ib. do , le. per lb. 
co ARE eo nena ss Ses ves Seen ee A ae do 2° do 
Flax, tow of, scutched or green......-... seers ss coos lic. do do 4 do 
Raspberries, wild...........-.. a! eer. 2 »» fae dO do 3 do 
Album insides, made of paper......... 0-6. --eeeeenee 35 per cent. do 35 per cent. 
Blast furnace slag ates er ee ete tO do 20 do 
Bibles, prayer books, psalm ‘and hymn books.........: 5 do do 5 do 
Books printed in any language, other than the English an) 
and French languages, N.E.S.......00-.+00200ee0s 15 do do 15 do 
Bookbinder’s cloth....... Seer eons <~ 7° Rates x 10 do R i ae a Sab tm 
08, papre nek eee ees ered are Beacons w alt x. er ZTOSS © ) Oe. 4 4 \ 
Buttons, shoe, papier inac hae Ar, A Boke 
Oxide of copper, N.E.S...........00- «+: Bes Ae 30 per cent. do SO pee aa: 
Curling stones of gramite ..0 00... cece eee eee renee eee 25 do do 2 do 
Ammonia, nitrate of ....-.005- cecsneceeeeceree envelereercenvere cess - ) 
( Yyar AUG. occ! eee e Chee eee eeseeser orale seeeerses ee 
tow al 6% 2 eee, <<. - Pero /20 per cent. do 20 do 
Soda, chlorate and bi- -gulphite Of, 0.06). 2-+sseereerees = do do = om 
Tin crystals... ...-n2erccsts sn setecesractcens wane 20 oo = : ” 
i oO “ 
Zine, salts Of... ...-20-+ neces ep erecceneenerccececes 5 do = Sorin 


Sumac, other than for dyeing purpores ... .----+++e6- 20 do 


STATEMENT showing sundry articles on which reductions of duty were made by tariff 


changes of 1894 and since. 


Article. 


Tron sand or globules and dry putty for polishing granite 


Lamp black and ivory black 
Manilla hoods. . 


Brass in bars, bolts not bent or otherwise manufactured, 


and in lengths not less than 6 feet.........1...... 


Brass, drawn, ‘and plain and faney tubing, not bent or 
other wisemanufactured, inlengths not less than 6 feet| 


Brass in strips for printers’ rules, not finished....... : 
Lead, nitrate of and acetate of, not ground........... 
Lead, [CLs eR Ue el Ags ME EAS Ai ye 


Stereotypes, electrotypes and celluloids of books and| 
bases and matrices and copper shell for the same, 
whether composed wholly or in part of metal or 


CEllOId Mentone. ons, Gr ase ch nL Se Cea ee 
Mohairuyarnss sss. .eee 


Warholicor heaywoll vena. sya. eee ee ene ee 
Olive oil for manufacturing and mechanical purposes.. 
Plumbago crucibles 
POvas; | CAUSHIC Usk Senate aa Shc aera eee eee ane 
Potash, red and ye ow prussi aberolone nach ays 


Prunella for boots and shoes! Lath: Soe Gantt emncane oe 


PLOSIN OU g. REAP ei keutaclix Sub Ae nape alee alte oe ee 
Saddle jiggers and stirrups 


Ve were eee sree eee ese se sues 


Old Rate New Rate 
of of Reduction. 
Duty Duty. 
.|30 per cent. Free. |30 per cent. 
120 5 do do 20 do 
.|According to} do 
metal. 
.|Idc. per Ib. but} do 1gc. per lb. 
not less. than 
35 per cent. 
20 per cent. do @ a per cent. 
kO; Iido do do 
1/2005 co do 20 do 
SO exdo do LOS 
10 do do 10 do 
15 do do 15e ado! 
WD do do 5 do 
i30 do do 30 = do 
.|ze. per sq. inch. | do : 2c. per sq. inch. 
.|10e. per lb. and} do 10c. per lb. and 
| 20 per cent. 20 per cent. 
.|10 per cent. do 10 per cent. 
20 do do YDS 0K) 
130 do do 30 ~=do 
20 do do 20 do 
|10 do do 10 do 
A” elo: do LOGS do 
BIPAD anrele) do 20 do 
.|3) do do 135 = do 
| 


This list includes all the articles on which 
reductions have been made, and shows 
that there was an important and _ sig- 
nificant reduction. And hon. gentlemen 
must take into account this fact—that 
this reduction in tariff was made at 
a time when reduction of the tariff was 
accompanied with the greatest difficulties. 
It was made at a time when prices were 
lowering in the United States, in Belgium 
and in every great manufacturing country ; 
not only when prices were lowering as 
quoted in the regular markets, but when 
hard times had made it necessary for manu- 
facturers to sell, if they could get cash, 
even if they had to sell at cost or less than 
eost. Many and many a case occurred in 
which manufactured goods were held as 
collateral by the banks, and the manufactu- 
rers being unable to meet their obliga- 
tions, the banks sold the collateral security 
for whatever they could get, in order to turn 


it into cash. It was in this period of depres- 
sion, this period of strong competition, this 
period of slaughter prices, that we under- 
took the revision of the tariff. Taking all 
these things into consideration, the remark- 
able cut that was made in the tariff on 
these articles, going to the very verge of the 
extreme, shows that a great advantage was 
afforded to consumers in the remission of 
taxation and the consequent cheapening. I 
think I have disposed of the statement made 
by these two hon. gentlemen, that, though 
I proposed a reduction of the tariff, I did 
rot carry it out. 


THE LIBERAL-CONSERVATIVE RECORD. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, one further subject, 
one that may pertinently be discussed at 
this the iast session of the term of 
the present Partiament, and it is this :—- 
Krom 1878, when the people, by a large 
majority, gave their verdict for the 


change in the fiscal policy of this country, 
the Liberal-Conservative party and the 
Liberal-Conservative policy have dominated 
in this country and haye moulded the admin- 
istrations. Upon these seventeen years, the 
Liberal-Conservative policy is written. That 
record is before the country, upon that re- 
cord they are quite willing to be judged. 
But, Sir, the Liberal-Conservative party wish 
to be judged upon their whole record, and 
not upon any particular part of it, admin- 
istrative or otherwise, that any hon. gentle- 
mah may choose to pick out to suit his 
convenience. I do not fear, neither does the 
Liberal-Conservative party, that if that re- 
cord is fairly and adequately looked at, the 
people of the country at the coming electious 
will not be exactly of the same mind that 
they were in 1878, in 1882, in 1887, and in 
1891, and that they will not be in favour 
of the continuation of a reasonable policy 
of protection for this country. Sir, what has 
been the record of these seventeen years ? 


FACILITIES FOR INTERNAL COMMUNICA- 
TION. 


A vigorous public policy has been carried 
on in this country in favour of improved 
facilities of internal communication, which 
have been pressed upon this Parliament, 
which have been acceded to by this Parlia- 
ment, and which have been carried out in 
the country. The record of the Liberal-Cona- 
servative party embraces the building and 
ccmpletion of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and of the many miles of railway, aided by 
subsidies more or less liberal, which have 
been spread over the country, in addition to 
our great trunk lines of railway. Not only, 
Sir, have these railroads been projected and 
built as a part of the Liberal-Conservative 
policy, and against the steady opposition 
of hon, gentlemen opposite, but in reference 
to the canals, and some parts of the canal 
system, the same fact appears. A vigorous 
public policy in connection with the canal 
system of this country, is within the record 
of the Liberal-Conservative party. Not only 
have they widened and deepened the old 


canals until they are now within two years | 
of completion to a fourteen foot depth, from | 


the great lakes to the city of Montreal, but 
they have taken that other step, of making 
this country entirely independent, so far as 
water communication on the great lakes is 


eencerned, of any other people, and have 
built the great Sault Canal, a channel of 
communication which opens to us the re- 
motest of the great lakes, without asking 
permission of any other people in the world. 


EXTERNAL STEAMSHIP COMMUNICATION. 


With regard to our railways and our canals, 
there has been a vigorous policy pursued ; 
so there has been with reference to lines 
of communication external to this country. 
In regard to our steamship lines of com- 
munication, whenever our policy has been 
brought before this country, it has been 
met either with sneers, or with active oppo- 
sition by hon. gentlemen opposite. Take 
ihe line to the West Indies and to South 
America, which, seven or eight years ago, 
was projected in this House, which received 
the assent of Parliament, and which was 
earried into execution. dvery one knows 
with what opposition it was met by the 
leader of hon. gentlemen opposite, and. by 
his party. What has taken place? Why, 
Sir, with reference to the West Indian trade, 
whereas, in 1887, our total trade was but 
$4,000,000, in 1895 our total trade with the 
West Indies amounts to $8,500,000, an in- 
crease of about 112 per cent in our trade 
with those islands in those few years. And 
to-day, Sir, the West Indies, in its aggre- 
gate of trade, takes the third place in 
the list of countries with which Canada is 
carrying on business. Every one knows the 
opposition which was met by the proposal 
to subsidize a line of steamers from the 
western coast to China and Japan, but it 
was carried out. It had in it that good fea- 
ture, that sterling feature, of co-operation 
with the British government in the mat- 
ter, and that line has been carried out 
successfully, trade has increased ; and the 
average of the trade, during the last 
five years, with China and Japan, amount- 
ed to $2,800,000, whereas it was but a 
beggarly average of $623,000 from 1874-5 
to 1879, when hon. gentlemen opposite were 
in power. Take, also, the line of communi- 
cation with Australasia, a line which was 
put on some five years ago, a line which 
eneountered the strongest opposition from 
hon, gentlemen opposite, but a line which 
has been successfully put in operation, and 
is to-day uniting the Australasian colonies 
and Canada hand in hand in mutual sup- 


port of the service ; and it is also doing this 
great thing, giving a successful and pro- 
gressive increase of trade. But, Sir, out of 
it there has come something more valuable 
than this co-operation and communication ; 
there came, as the natural result, an inter- 
colonial conference of delegates from the 
great colonies of Great Britain, held here 
in Ottawa two or three years ago; and as a 
result of their deliberations, as a result of 
their resolutions, as a result of the persistent 
and prudent way in which these have been 
brought to the attention of the British goy- 
ernment, we have to-day something that 
should be noted and is remarkable—the Brit- 
ish government itself proposing to ask the 
British taxpayer to put his hand into his 
pocket to the extent of £75,000 yearly, for 
ten years, to co-operate with Canada and 
Australia in building up a great line of 
steam communication from Sydney and 
Melbourne, in the far Pacific Ocean, 
across this continent, and over the At- 
lantiec to Liverpool and the ports of Great 
Britain. But, Sir, in addition to that, the 
great scheme of a trans-Pacific cable has been 
discussed, has been presented to the British 
government, and has so far claimed the 
attention of the British government that the 
Colonial Secretary has asked for delegates 
from the Australasian colonies and from 
Canada, to meet in London to talk over the 
possibilities and prospects of achieving that 
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great line of swift communication between 


Australasia, Canada and Great Britain. So, 
Sir, I say that in regard to steam communi- 
eation, we have had a vigorous and consist- 
ent policy, and.a policy which has not only 
succeeded in a business point of view, but 
it has, I contend, still more succeeded m 
awakening interest and sympathy in other 
colonies and in Great Britain, and which is 
drawing closer and closer together, on lines 
of mutually helpful enterprise, ail the colo- 
nies, and Great Britain co-operating as one. 
In addition to this we have this year sub- 
sidized a most successful winter service be- 
tween St. John and Liverpool, and have in 
contemplation the establishment of a direct 
steamship service between Canada and 
France. ’ 
DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIES. 

Sir, I need not make an extended argument 
with reference to the establishment, and 
maintenance, and expansion of the indus- 
trial life of this country. That that indus- 
trial life has been established, and has ex- 
panded, we have proofs on every side. 
Every one who has experience dating back 
to 1878, and who coinpares that period with 
1895, knows the advance that Canada has 
made in her industrial life. I will not press 
that argument a single step further. L 
merely wish to call your attention to the 
result of ten years, aS Shown by the census 
of the Dominion of Canada: 
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That does not take in the increase that 
took place between 1879 and 1881, nor docs 
it take in the increase that took place be- 
tween 1891 and 1895, which is nearly a haif 
decennial period. These figures may be 
laughed at by hon. gentlemen opposite. They 
are in the habit of taking part of the census 
that suits them and declaring it must be 
relied on, and then of taking another part 
which does not suit them and declaring it 


cannot be relied on. The same Government 
was in power when the censuses were 
taken, and if one part is reliable the other 
part we must suppose to be equally reliable. 


Hon. gentlemen are prone to make a 
yoint of looking over the census and 
finding some small knitting works, en- 
tered aS a manufacturing industry to 


declare that no reliance can be placed 
on the enumeration. The whole argu- 
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ment is taken away when hon. gentle- 
men examine that portion of the census 
which groups industrial establishments 
with reference to their output. Five classes 
are given with respective output, viz., 
those under $2,000, those from $2,000 
to $12,000, from $12,000 to $25,000, from $25,- 
600 to $50,000, and those over $50,000. From 
an investigation of these five classes it will 
appear that the per cent of total output 
of the first class is exactly what it was in 
1881, whilst the increase in the fifth or 
largest class is 14 per cent greater than that 
of the smallest class for the decennial 
period of 1881 and 1891. Alongside of 
that, put the other fact that the same system 
of enumerating establishments which was 
followed in the census of 1881 and 1871, 
was adopted in the census of 1891, the tak- 
ing of the census in each case having been 
pursued upon the same plan. 


WHY SHOULD CANADA CHANGE HER 
TRADE POLICY ? 


But if we are not to continue the same 
policy, I wish to ask myself and _ to 
ask this House the question, why should 
we change ? Is there any reason why 
we should change ? Is there any rea- 
son in the record of the past seventeen 
years why the fiscal policy of this coun- 
try, which has resulted in such improve- 
ment and advance, should be changed for 
some other? No. Is there any reason to 
be found in the bases which have been laid 
down from time to time by hon. gentlemen 
opposite as tariff and trade lines on which 
they think this country should mould its 
policy and carry on its administration ? 
Hon. gentlemen opposite are men of many 
political faiths so far as tariff is concern- 
ed, but they are men of no steady con- 
victions so far as those same faiths are 


concerned. Hon. gentlemen opposite have 
put before this country during tlie 


last five years, several plans, several bases 
of operation. They have had Commercial 
Union, they have had Unrestricted Reci- 
procity, they have had Free trade as it wis 
in England—all of these have been advocat- 
ed and strongly advocated by my _ hon. 
friend who sits opposite me (Mr. 


English words ; and if there was any doubt 
in regard to the position of the last men- 
tioned gentlemen, he cleared away that 
doubt two days ago when he took occasion 
to reiterate his position by reading a letter 
written in 1891. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. In 1892. 


Mr. FOSTER. The political belief he held 
then, he reiterated as held by him now. One 
of his beliefs is this, that free trade with 
the United States is of greater moment to 
this country than free trade with all the 
rest of the world, with the United States 
left out. 


Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. 
hear, 


Hear, 


Mr. FOSTER. Yes; and no man knows 
better than my hon. friend that free trade 
with the United States of America is im- 
possible without discriminating against the 
rest of the world, and he himself has stated 
it again and again. Hverybody knows that 
the temper of the United States even under 
Democratic rule was far removed from free 
trade, and under Republican rule is still 
further removed from,free trade. My hon. 
friend as the coming financier of a possible 
new government, if hon. gentlemen opposite 
should get into power, is determined, taking 
his last confession, to give to this country 
unrestricted reciprocity with the United 
States, though it involves discrimination 
against the mother country and every other 
country. I take that as the latest confession 
of the political faith of the hon. gentleman 
who is to be Finance Minister, as the hon. 
leader of the Opposition has stated, and 
who will rule and dominate the tariff policy 
of hon. gentlemen opposite if they got into 
power within the natural term of his life. 

Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT. 
of the Manufacturers’ Association, as is the 
case with you. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will use that statement 
before the country as a lesson which .the 
people may ponder over in connection with 
the political faith, the political action and 
electoral action which took place in 1891. Is 
why we should change 


Instead 


|}there any reason 


Laurier), and by my hon. friend who leads lour line of reasonable protection in order to 


the financial section of that side of 
House, in so many strong, sturdy and plain 


the | adopt any of those facile political faiths 


which have been confessed from time to 


time by hon. gentlemen opposite ? Is there | 
any reason for a change to be found in the | 


general circumstances of the world to-day ? 
If in 1878 the people of this country thought 
that a reasonable protection was necessary 
to give them the vantage ground in com- 
peting with the world and building up and 
establishing industrial life in this country, 
is it any less necessary to-day ? Is the 
competition less keen to-day than it was in 
1878 ? Are the tariff lines of the various 
countries of the world lower to-day than in 
1878 ? Is the tendency of the commercial 
countries of the world changed in the direc- 
tion of freer trade and lower duties ? No, 
Sir. They have changed and are changing 
in the direction of greater stringency and 
more prohibitive tariffs, and circumstances, 
if they have changed from 1878 to this 
time, are stronger to-day in the direction of 
making Canada keep, for the sake of her 
trade and business interests, to the line of 
reasonable protection, instead of taking the 
line of free trade or of partial free trade. 
Why, to-day, after the Democratic adminis- 
tration had lowered the duties to a small 
extent, but so far away from free trade 
that they enjoy a tariff with an average of 
42 per cent on dutiable articles for home 
consumption in that country, when they had 
given Canada some little better footing in 
their market by lowering to some extent 
duties on agricultural products, what to- 
day has happened ? A Republican majority 
in the House of Representatives has sent to 
the Senate a Bill which proposes to raise 
the rate of taxation on all those articles, 
and to raise them so as to be prohibitive 
as regards the introduction of the products 
of Canada into the United States. Is that 
a reason why we should change our line 
of policy ? If in 1878 there was reason for 
the adoption of this policy, in 1895 there is 
greater reason that this policy should be 
continued, and we should hold to it in 
Canada. 


Mr. MILLS (Bothwell). You say you haye 
abandoned it. You claim you have taken 
off $6,000,000. 


Mr. FOSTER. No one is so foolish as to 
think that is an abandonment of the prin- 
ciple of protection. When the hon. gentle- 
man goes to the country and wages political 
warfare against this party and the Govern- 


ment the last thing he will say is that we 
have abandoned protection. The first asser- 
tion and the only assertion he will make is, 
that we are-hide bound protectionists, and 
that therefore we should be put out of office. 


CLOSER TRADE RELATIONS WITH THE 
EMPIRE. 


But there is a line which I think it 
is possible, and I believe it is right 
that the statesmanship of this country as 
well as of Great Britain and other colonies 
of the Empire should consider and ponder 
carefully and well, and that is whether it 
is not possible for statesmanship in the 
colonies and Great Britain to bring about 
between the colonies as amongst them- 
selves and between the colonies and Great 
Britain concurred action which will be con- 
ducive to the commercial interests of both, 
and which will result in greater power and 
strength. I read an article but a little time 
ago in the “ Nineteenth Century Review,’ 
in which the general question which is agi- 
tating many thoughtful minds at the present 
day was raised and discussed, as to whe- 
ther the Empire would be able to feed itself 
in the event of a war against Great Britain 
which would cut off her supplies from hostile 
nations. Feed itself ! Why, Sir, if statesman- 
ship is not able, practically to solve that ques- 
tion, statesmanship must find it impossible 
to solve any of the great questions, which 
from time to time present themselves for con- 
sideration. The Hmpire able to feed itself ! 
Yes.* This article showed that 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat were necessary to Eng- 
land, other than what the colonies afforded 
her at the present time, in order to feed the 
people of the Empire there. One hundred 
millions bushels of wheat! Why, fifty thou- 
sand Canadian farmers with 100 acres each, 
in wheat, and raising twenty bushels to the 
acre, would produce the 100,000,000 of bush- 
els of wheat needed by Great Britain. And, 
what is fifty thousand farmers cultivating 
five millions of acres, compared with the 
English farmers wanting employment and 
the numbers of millions of acres of good 
wheat land in Manitoba and the North-west 
Territories, which has not yet been scratch- 
ed by the plough. Meats to the value of 
one hundred and forty millions of dollars 
would need to be supplied by the colonies, 
to make up for Great Britain’s deficiency, 
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supplied now from foreign countries. Well, 
eattle, and horses, and pigs in illimitable 
quantity could be raised in this country. 
And as to butter and cheese ; fifty thousand 
farmers owning each fifty cows, amounting 
to 2,500,000 in numbers, would supply butter 
and cheese going far to meet the demands of 
Great Britain for such supplies. And, with 
the vast lands of the North-west, that is not 
an estimate which cannot be reached, if 


adequate means were taken to bring it 
about. So, Sir, I might go on to amplify 


this. The sugar which is necessary for the 
consumption of Great Britain could be sup- 
plied by the West Indies, and by the Hast 
Indies, with the cultivation of the cane 
lands which are now going out of use, and 
which by its diminution is impoverishing 
the planters and the labourers of the West 
Indies. That industry might again have its 
period of fiourishing and its reward of re- 
munerative production were concurrent ac- 
tion taken in Britain and the Islands. So. 
all the way through. It is a problem which 
only requires time and good statesmanship 
to solve. And, as I said before, it is for Can- 
ada, for Australia, for the other colonies of 


Great Britain and for Great Britain herself 
to ponder this seriously and carefully ; to 
consider whether or not, an arrangement can- 
not be come to which will make the Em- 
pire and its dependencies sufficient within 
themselves to feed the Empire, and by doing 
that add to the volume of business, and to a 
mutually remunerative production. And, 
Sir, the statesmanship which could formu- 
late some such policy of mutually beneficial 
trade would achieve an end infinitely higher 
and more wide-reaching. It would evolve 
from the dark foreground of the not distant 
future, a national life of singular strength 
and beauty, in which Canadian Britain, and 
Australasian Britain, the Britain of Asia 
and Africa and of the Isles of the Sea, would 
group themselves in grand imperial unity ; 
the old enriching the new, and the new im- 
parting fresh strength to the old,—through 
whose world-wide realm the blood of a com- 
mon commerce should mingle with the blood 
of a common patriotism, whose power would 
compel peace, and whose millions of happy 
people would march in the van of the fullest 
freedom and the highest civilization. 
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